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LIFE AND POEMS OF ELIZABETH CLEMEN- 

TINE KINNEY. 

Elizabeth Clementine Kinney was bom in New York City 
December i8, 1810. She died at vSummit, N. J., November 19, 
1889. She was the daughter of David L. Dodge, who was a New 
York merchant, a leader in Presbyterian circles, and the author 
of several theological works. One of Mrs. Kinney's brothers was 
William E. Dodge, the philanthropist, and through her mother, 
a daughter of Rev. Aaron Cleveland, she was related to Bishop 
A. Cleveland Coxe, President Cleveland, Col. Thomas W. Hig- 
ginson, and the Boston family of Channings. A portion of her 
childhood was passed in Connecticut, where her father often re- 
sided while superintending his business interests in that State. 
In 1830 she married Edmund Burke Stedman, a merchant of 
Hartford, Conn., afterward major of the Governor's Foot Guard 
in the latter city. She lived at Hartford until his death in 1836, 
and then removed to her father's country house at Plainfield, 
N. J., with her two sons, one of whom died in early manhood. 
The other is Edmund C. Stedman. In 1841 she became the 
second wife of William Burnet Kinney, founder of the Newark 
(N. J.) " Daily Advertiser." She remained at Newark until her 
husband's appointment in 185 1 to the Sardinian mission, when 
she accompanied him to Turin. Throughout her first widowhood 
and the succeeding period she contributed poetry to '* (jraham's," 
"Sartain's," The Knickerbocker," and "Blackwood's Maga- 
zine," having composed in verse almost from childhood. Dur- 
ing her three years' residence at the Court of Victor Emmanuel 
and a subsequent stay of sev^en years in Florence, she contrib- 
uted to her husband's paper a series of letters on Manners, 
Nature and Art in Italy. At Florence she was closely associated 
with the Brownings, the Trollopes, Charles and Frederick Ten- 
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nyson, Mrs. Somerville, the younger Lytton, Hiram Powers, 
Buchanan Read, and other persons of note, who frequented her 
literary receptions. The Kinneys returned to America in 1865 
with their two daughters, one of whom married a son of Bishop 
Kip, of California, the other being Mrs. Nelson S. Easton, of 
Summit, N. J. Mrs. Kinney had published while at Florence 
"Felicita; a Metrical Romance" (1855), and she now brought 
out a collective edition of her "Poems" (1867), and "Bianca 
Capello; a Tragedy" (1873). During her later years she was 
employed in writing out her " Personal Reminiscences," por- 
tions of which are likely, hereafter, to be given to the public. 
Among her best known poems are "The Spirit of Song," "To 
an Italian Beggar-Boy," "To the Eagle," "The Quakeress 
Bride," and "Ode to the Moon." Her husband died in 1880, 
and she afterward led a quiet life at Summit, occasionally con- 
tributing to periodicals. With great force of character, she was 
a woman of rare beauty and social charm, noted for her grace 
and vivacity in conversation; of unusual taste, a critic by in- 
stinct and cultivation, and a natural lyric poet. These attrib- 
utes, with a peculiar air of youth, she retained almost to 
the last. 



THE QUAKERESS BRIDE. 

BY ELIZABETH CLEMENTINE KINNEY. 

No, not in the halls of the noble and proud, 

Where Fashion assembles her glittering crowd; 

Where all is in beauty and splendor arrayed. 

Were the nuptials performed of the meek Quaker maid. 

Nor yet in the temple those rites which she took 
By the altar, the mitre-crowned bishop and book; 
Where oft in her jewels stands proudly the bride, 
Unawed by those vows which through life shall abide. 

The building was humble, but sacred to One 
Who heeds the deep worship that utters no tone; 
Whose presence is not to the temple confined. 
But dwells with the contrite and lowly of mind. 

'Twas there, all unveiled, save by modesty, stood 
The Quakeress bride, in her white satin hood; 
Her charms unadorned by the garland or gem, 
Yet fair as the lily just plucked from its stem. 

A tear glistened bright in her dark shaded eye, 

And her bosom half uttered a tremulous sigh. 

As the hand she had pledged was confidingly given, 

And the low murmured words were recorded in heaven. 

I've been at the bridal where wealth spread the board. 
Where the sparkling red wine in rich gol^lets was poured; 
Where the priest in his surplice from ritual read. 
And the solemn response was impressively said. 
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I've seen the fond sire, in his thin locks of gray, 
Give the pride of his heart to the bridegroom away, 
While he brushed the big tear from his deep furrowed cheek. 
And bowed the assent which his lips might not speak. 

But in all the array of the costlier scene 

Naught seemed to my eye so sincere in its mien, 

No language so fully the heart to resign, 

As the Quakeress bride's — " Until death I am thine ! " 



TO THE BOY 

Who Goes Daily Fast My Windows Singing, 

BY ELIZABETH CLEMENTINE KINNEY. 

Thou happiest thing alive. 

Anomaly of earth! 
If sound thy lineage give, 
Thou art the natural birth 

Of affluent joy. 
Thy mother's name was Mirth, 
Thou little singing boy! 

Thy star — it was a sun! 

Thy time the month of May, 
When streams to music run, 
And birds sing all the day: 
Nature did tune 
Thy gushing voice by hers; 

A fount in June 
Not more the bosom stirs; 

A freshness flows 
Through every bubbling note; 

Sure Nature knows 
The strains Art never wrote. 
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Where was the human curse 

When thou didst spring to life ? 
All feel it less, or worse, 
In pain, in care, in strife. 
Its dreadful word 
Fejl from the lips of Truth; 
'Tis but deferred, 
Unconscious youth! 
That curse on thee 
Is sure some day to fall, 
Alas, more heavily 
If Manhood takes it all! 

1 will not think of this — 
It robs me of my part 
In thy outgiishing bliss; 
No! keep thy glad young heart 
Turned toward the sun — 
What yet shall be 
None can foresee; 
One thing is sure — that thou hast well begun! 

Meantime shall others share, 

Wild minstrel boy. 
As I to lighten care, 
The music of thy joy. 

Like scents of flowers. 
Along life's wayside, passed 

In dreary hours. 
Too sweet to last, 

Like touches soft 
Ot Nature, on those strings 

Within us, jarred so oft 
By earth's discordant things. 



THE BLIND PSALMIST. 

BY ELIZABETH CLEMENTINE KINNEY. 

He sang the airs of olden times 
In soft, low tones to sacred rhymes, 

Devotional, but quaint; 
His fingers touched the viol's strings^ 
And at their gentle vibratings 
The glory of an angel's wings 

Hung o'er that aged saint! 

His thin, white locks, like silver threads. 
On which the sun its radiance sheds. 

Or like the moonlit snow. 
Seemed with a lustre half divine 
Around his saintly brow to shine. 
Till every scar or time-worn line 

Was gilded with its glow. 

His sightless balls to heaven upraised, 
As with the spirit's eyes he gazed 

On things invisible — 
Reflecting some celestial light — 
Were like a tranquil lake at night. 
On which two mirrored planets bright 

The concave's glory tell. 

Thus, while the patriarchal saint 
Devoutly sang to music quaint, 

I saw old Homer rise 
With buried centuries from the dead, 
The laurel green upon his head 
As when the choir of bards he led 

With rapt, but blinded eyes I 
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And Scio's isle again looked green, 
As when the poet there was seen, 

And Greece was in her prime; 
While Poesy with epic fire 
Did once again the Bard inspire, 
As when he swept his mighty lyre, 

To vibrate through all time. 

The vision changed to Albion's shore: 
I saw a sightless Bard once more 

From dust of ages rise! 
I heard the harp and deathless song 
Of glorious Milton float along, 
Like warblings from the birds that throng 

His muse's Paradise! 

And is it thus, when blindness brings 
A veil before all outer things. 

That visual spirits see 
A world within, than this more bright. 
Peopled with living forms of light, 
And strewed with gems, as stars of night 

Strew diamonds o'er the sea ? 

Then, reverend saint! though old and blind, 
Thou with the quenchless orbs of mind 

Canst natural sight o'erreach ; 
Upborne on Faith's triumphant wings, 
Canst see unutterable things, 
Which only through thy viol's strings 

And in thy songs find speech. 



MOONLIGHT IN ITALY. 

BY ELIZABETH CLEMENTINE KINNEY. 

There's not a breath the dewy leaves to stir; 
There's not a cloud to spot the sapphire sky; 
All Nature seems a silent worshipper, 
While saintly Dian, with great, argent eye, 
Looks down as lucid from the depths on high. 
As she to Earth were Heaven's interpreter. 
Each twinkling little star shrinks back, too shy 
Its lesser glory to obtrude by her 
Who fills the concave and the world with light; 
And ah! the human spirit must unite 
In such a harmony of silent lays. 
Or be the only discord in this night, 
Which seems to pause for vocal lips to raise 
The sense of worship into uttered praise. 

BY THE MEDITERRANEAN. 

BY ELIZABETH CLEMENTINE KINNEY. 

Here let me sit, to drink the salt sea-air. 
And watch the green waves breaking into foam ; 
To bid winged Fancy o'er the waters roam 
Like yon sea-bird careering freely there — 
No thought to stay him, and to vex no care. 
How deep to deep through all this grandeur speaks — 
Seaward and landward, beauty everywhere! 
Those mountains, with their changing lights and shades- 
Spring at their base, and winter on their peaks; 
Those shadowy hills, in which the picture fades; 
That phantom-sail, which seems to glide through space, 
Where mystery the distance dim pervades; 
Be still, my soul I — this is a holy place — 
And view the Infinite in Nature's face. 



TO AN ITALIAN HEGGAR-BOY. 

BY ELIZABETH CLEMENTINE KINNEY. 

Thou miniature of Woe! 
I see thy meagre form 
Along the highway go; 

Starvation's spectre! Storm 
And sun alike 
Unheeded strike 
That head which doth no covering know. 

Thy ravenous gray eyes glare 

Like a young wolf's — dread boy! 
Fearful is childhood's stare, 
Bereft of childhood's joy: 
It makes me wild 
To see a child 
Who never gladdened at a toy. 

Oh, hard must be the lot 

That makes a child a dread! 
Where children's smiles are not, 
Thorns grow in flowerets' stead; 
A child's glad face 
Is heaven's own grace 
Round manhood's stern existence shed. 

Turn off that hungry eye, 
It gnaws at Pity's heart! 
Here's bread, but come not nigh — 
Thy look makes agues start! 
There, take the whole; 
To thy starved soul 
No crumb of joy will bread impart. 
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Thine is the famished cry 
Of a young heart unfed; 
Thy hollow spirit's sigh 

For something more than bread. 
" Give! give!" it says; 
Ah, vain he prays 
To man, who prayer to God ne'er said! 

Wert thou of woman bom ? 

Did human mother's breast 
Nourish thee, thing forlorn ? 
Hath any love caressed 

Thine infant check ? 
Didst ever speak. 
Or hear, the name of father blest ? 

No, no, it cannot be! 

Thou art the birth of Want; 
Thy sire was Misery, 
Thy mother Famine gaunt; 
Thou hadst no home — 
The naked dome 
Was all the covering Earth could grant. 

See! here a happy troop 
Of real children come; 
Their lips the fond names group 
Of Father, Mother, Plome! 
They go not far — 
Love is the star 
That draws them back whene'er they roam. 

But wherefore, with mock grin, 
Dost thou pursue these now ? 
Hath childhood any kin 
Or kith with such as f/wu ? 
One hand did form 
The bird and worm — 
No other kinship these allow. 
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Hark! there rings Nature's laugh 

Fresh from those well-fed throats^ 
Old age leans on his staff 
To listen to its notes; 
The gush of joy- 
Makes him a boy, — 
How glad remembrance o*er it gloats! 

Does that spasmodic scream, 

Jerked from thy shrunken chest, 
A human effort seem 

To laugh among the rest ? 
It shocks the ear, 
O God! to hear 
Woe, through a child's false laugh, confessed! 

And have these children all 

One Father, each who owns ? 
How partial blessings fall 
Upon His little ones! 

Why, outcast boy, 
Must thou mock joy. 
While these pour out its natural tones ? 

Ah! whv indeed ? Be hushed, 
vShort-sightod soul, and wait. 
To learn whv worms are crushed, 
While birds sing at heaven's gate; 
Why pools infect. 
While lakes reflect 
The pure sky, and bear Fortune's freight. 



ELDERLY WOMEN IN EUROPE, AND OLD 

WOMEN OF AMERICA. 

[From " Photographs of Italy" Privately Printed, iSdi.] 

BY ELIZABETH CLEMENTINE KINNEY. 

Florence, January — , i8 — . 

The class of women which takes pre-eminence in European 
society is just the class which American society lacks, viz., that 
of elderly ladies — never old here; there " wrinkled and old, and 
white with hoary hairs!" A crown of glory, indeed, to the fire- 
side; the revered ex-head of the household, before whom child- 
ren's children rise up; the dear occupant of the antique chair, 
round which little ones twine caressingly as sweet-briar roses 
round the trunk of a time-worn tree. In short, the cast-oif of 
society; the cherished of the family; the hoarded-up treasure; 
the precious relic of the past! But here the ex-queen of fash- 
ion, more powerful even than she who actually reigns; sov- 
ereign of both the old and new epochs; type of the one, and 
dictator of the other. Once on the throne of society, she never 
abdicates in favor of a new. claimant. Her states and titles may 
change, but still she reigns. The queen of beauty becomes 
queen of wit, then of intrigue, then of rare old times and anec- 
dote. If surprised by revolution, dethroned and driven from 
society, she contrives to be felt even from her nominal seclu- 
sion; has her special court of priests and Jesuits; mendicants 
for subjects; her potency in alms-giving; her praise in all the 
church; her "glory is not of this world!" 

At no stage, however, of her power is woman here more 
powerful than when decidedly beyond passee; when no longer 
the fair leader, she leads the fair, by her knowledge of the way, 
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and conducts to the fair young aspirants for beauty's favor. 
Would a strange gentleman find admission to the best society 
in any metropolis of Europe, he must first be presented to the 
"old queen;" through her alone is he admitted to the presence 
of the new; he must follow in the train of the elder to reach 
that of the younger; the lady patroness leads to the lady-love. 
It would be as unsuccessful here to' pay court to beauty before 
age, as it would be in the United States to propose to the 
mother before gaining the daughter. In fact, the good gi-aces 
of these elderly women are worth more for their own sake, than 
the smiles of the younger; because the former, never being old, 
save in experience, have in their conversation all the freshness 
and vivacity of youth, with the wisdom and knowledge of 
years. When aiming no longer to fascinate by their personal 
charms, they grow really charming through their accomplish- 
ments of mind and manner. One sees everywhere in these cir- 
cles the queenly representative of fifty years gone, surrounded 
by men of rank and elegance; young men, too, who are drawn 
by a fascination stronger than beauty, from the Court of the 
reigning Belle to that of the reigning Intellect. 

The women of Europe are educated in society; so, the 
longer they have been in it, the more accomplished are they in 
all that makes society profitable and delightful. In childhood 
they have governesses, who teach them to read, write and em- 
broider; in youth they have masters of language, music, draw- 
ing and dancing; here ends their instruction. They marry — or 
are given in marriage — for convenience; marriage is their d^ibut 
in the world; and then begins their education. The first les- 
sons are in flirtation; then in coquetterie — the French word has a 
different sense from the English — then in artifice, as beauty 
fades; in intrigue, when faded; intrigue works experience; ex- 
perience, observation; observation, knowledge; knowledge, con- 
versation; conversation, reading; reading, reflection; reflection, 
soimdness — all these wisdom. Then appears the accomplished 
woman of society — regent of heads, as she has been queen of 
hearts — on whose lips hang not now honey-sucking bees, but 
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men, drinking in the nectar of esprit; the spiced wine of anec- 
dote, and rare old common sense, drawn from the overflowing 
vats of experience. 

At no age are the women of Europe instructed in domestic 
— /. ^., household — economy. In politics, after thirty, they are 
usually qualified for conversation with statesmen; and often — 
not uniting the skill of the diplomatist with the ardor of the 
politician — help foreign ministers to secrets of the court, with- 
out suspecting that Mons. TAmbassadeur is occupied with any- 
thing beyond their political accomplishments. Indeed, the fate 
of nations has been decided by ladies in the drawing-room. 
Women, in all countries, are pre-disposed to mistake attentive 
listening for silent admiration. It is more flattering to the sex, 
after " a certain age," to enchain men of intellect by their con- 
versation, than it was in youth to hold gallants captive by their 
charms. Every woman, young or old, ought to know enough of 
politics to be a good listener, or even a good conversationalist, 
which is, on this point, talking well without saying anything. 
French women can do this, as they can everything else which 
requires tact or grace. For society they surpass all women in 
the world, even in their youth; there is point in their frivolity; 
good nature in their raillery; piquancy in their indifference; 
politeness in their satire; courtesy in their indignation; charm 
in everything. What matters it that females never wear the 
crown of France, since they have always reigned there ? 

If the young women of Italy are remarkably frivolous, the 
elderly women, while no less gay, are remarkably sensible, if 
one might judge them by their conversation; nor do feathers 
and flowers and jewels, and corsage diUolkte and gay colors prove 
them to be fools here, as they do in the United States. The 
rule may have reason in it, that when Nature withdraws her 
adornments, Art should supply their place. Young folks, in 
the dress of old ones, would certainly look older, if not old. *' A 
good rule works both ways;" therefore they think here that old 
folks, in the dress of yoimg ones, look younger, if not young. 
It is a question, however, whether fresh flowers about faded 
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cheeks make them any fresher. The flowers are imquestiona- 
bly gamers by the contrast, as they are losers by the roses of 
youth. Feathers are certainly finer on old peacocks; jewels 
glisten brighter beside dim eyes. Young women lose nothing 
by leaving diamonds and brocades to age. 

In "Young America," youth has undisputed pre-eminence 
in society. Women, on marriage, in most cases, retire from the 
gay world, and occupy themselves wholly with domestic duties 
until their daughters are old enough to "come out." The 
mother, of course, must introduce her daughter, and in doing 
this, what is she herself fitted to contribute to society, save 
" my daughter ?" Her heart, her eyes, her conversation are all 
absorbed by this one thing. Has she ever looked beyond her 
ambition for this daughter ? Has she not even forgotten all 
which her own superficial education taught her, resigned what- 
ever accomplishments she might once boast of; in short, lost 
sight of herself in fitting her likeness for — what ? Not society ; 
for besides a pretty face, a slender waist, a graceful step in the 
dance and a fashionable voice for music, she can add nothing to 
the sphere she enters. The mother feels her own insufficiency, 
and retires again after her daughter's enfr(fe is well made, or re- 
mains only to look out for a match for her, in which intrigue 
even she fails for want of tact; repulsing when she would 
entice, by still "harping on my daughter." 

Here no one knows that women have daughters till invited 
to their betrothal feast. When married, the daughter sets up 
her own court, as the American bride sets up housekeeping, and 
never interferes with the established court of her experienced 
mother. Indeed, for a long time the mother is preferred to the 
daughter, who, having never been out before marriage, is awk- 
ward at first, until the stays of etiquette begin to sit easy on 
her. Europeans show no taste for greenness, save in picking 
their fruits green — which is always done — and ripening them 
artificially in the house, as they do their women in the saion. 

The system of female education is, no doubt, defective both 
in the old world and the new. In America, girls are too much 
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in the world, married women too little. In Europe, before mar- 
riage, they are too much restricted; after marriage have too 
much license. A modification of the two systems would pro- 
duce one superior to either for favorably developing both the 
female mind and heart. 

American women of the last century seem to have been 
practical realizations of such a system, uniting the moral force 
of virtue with mental power; the qualities for domestic guid- 
ance and companionship with the gifts and graces of conversa- 
tion and manner, at once blessing the household and adorning 
refined society. Why are there so few such women with us 
now ? Why are the old ladies of our country dead to society 
while living, and only missed from the fireside when they die ? 

Oh, these elderly women of Europe! What would society 
do without them ? They are the life where all else is dead. 
They make old things to become new! They are living links 
between the past and the present, like these old palaces, full of 
art and of all sparkling and precious things. What a pity that 
virtue was not the corner-stone on which they were built; that 
their hearts were not educated as well as their heads, as with 
our dear, old, queenly women of the Revolution! What a pity 
that they should not be loved as well as admired while living; 
mourned as well as missed when they die! 



CHAUTAUQUA WORK IN PRISONS. 

BY KATE F. KIMBALL. 

Square thyself for use, 
A stone that will fit in the wall is not left by the way." 

Our prisons are filled with men who have been " left by the 
way/' and the problem which presents itself to us, is the reclaim- 
ing of this material for its share in our civilization. That many 
a man inside the prison walls is not so different from his fellow 
man on the outside, few will refuse to admit, especially those 
who have more than once felt ** tempted above that they were 
able,** and the spirit of human sympathy and helpfulness which 
is reaching out for a solution of the prison problem is one of the 
hopeful signs of the times. We are slowly but surely coming to 
recognize that in all educational and reformatory work man 
must be dealt with as a three-sided nature whose intellect, will 
and social instincts alike demand recognition, and in whom the 
neglect of any one of these elements distorts the type of true 
manhood. 

Hence it is that the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle, which aims at this three-fold development, has in no less 
than two of our large penitentiaries become an important agency 
in the work of reformation. The Chautauqua Circle appeals, 
first, directly to the intellectual powers. Said Chaplain Albert, 
of Stillwater, ** those who know anything about prison life know 
that its effects are deadening. It is cold, gloomy, purposeless. 
The C. L S. C. occupies the mind with other thoughts. It is 
cultivating a taste for better reading. Better reading means 
better thinking, better thinking at least an attempt at better 
living." A member of the Stillwater prison circle, in an article 
in the Prison Mirror, entitled, " My Experience as a Chautau- 
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quan," referred to the indifference with which he at first regarded 
the plan, feeling sure that it would fail, and with no idea that he 
could receive benefit from it, and adds, ** I have become interested 
to a degree wholly unlooked for. Heretofore I took but a slight 
interest in the great questions of the day, but the interest 
awakened by the Chautauqua studies has acted as a powerful 
stimulus, and I have found out, also, my lamentable ignorance 
of the fundamental principles involved in these questions." 

But in the second place the Chautauqua Circle appeals to 
the prisoner on the side of his will. He may join the Circle or 
not as he chooses. He may continue as a student or may drop 
out by the way. He is a free agent in this regard, and the only 
inducement offered him is self-improvement. Said one of these 
Chautauquans, ** I never reaJ anything but trash. When I first 
took up the course it had no interest for me. I was on the point 
of giving it up, but the thought came to me that if I ever meant 
to improve myself, now was the time, and so I held on. After a 
hard struggle I have become interested, and my taste tor this 
kind of reading is improving." 

It often requires courage, also, on the part of a man tc> take 
his stand as a Chautauquan. By certain of his fellows he is re- 
garded as " weakening," and to the man whose moral convictions 
are not of the keenest, the expression of contempt from a more 
positive character is a severe test. 

The administration of the Circle as conducted at Stillwater 
is also a valuable means of education. The Circle makes its own 
laws, and is its own disciplinarian. It receives steady encourage- 
ment from both Warden and Chaplain, but the members under- 
stand plainly that the work will stand or fall as they may elect. 
At the second anniversary of the Circle, held in April, 1892, the 
president delivered an address to the class, and in closing said, 
** Let me remind you that the future of this Circle is in your 
hands, and it means more to all those whose situation is like our 
than we can ever estimate. See to it that when W^arden or 
Chaplain receives inquiries from other penal institutions in re- 
gard to this society, they may be able to send encouraging re- 
plies. Never say you have no literary tastes. If you have a 
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taste for anything that is good, pure and elevating, you will find 
it in the C. L. S. C, course of study." 

Finally, the Chautauqua Circle exerts a distinct influence 
upon the social life of its members. The member of a prison 
Chautauqua Circle developes a personal interest in his fellow 
class-mates. He realizes that they and he have a common inter- 
est in the welfare of the Circle. It is the club spirit which tends 
always towards good-fellowship, and since the purpose of the 
club is high, and from the necessities of the case must remain so, 
the fellowship developes the better side of the man by bringing 
him into active sympathy with the better side of those about 
him. 

The fraternal spirit is still further developed through the 
fact that the self-elected student is a member of a great frater- 
nity outside of the prison walls, an institution in which, so far as 
his work is concerned, he may receive every honor which belongs 
to the most favored member ; a society in whose work he may 
continue to share, and to which he may turn for help and guid- 
ance in higher things, when, once more out in the world, he be- 
gins his life struggle anew. 

In the penitentiary at Lincoln, Nebraska, this aspect of the 
work is especially marked, since the class there is under the 
oersonal direction of earnest men and women from the Chautau- 
qua Circles of the city. The man who would turn with contempt 
from any avowed effort to "convert" him or to reach him by 
direct religious influences, almost unconsciously, as a member of 
the Chautauqua Circle, comes to look upon the great facts of 
history and science from the high and broad standard from which 
they are presented to him through the Chautauqua books, and to 
the men and women who offer their services as ** fellow Chautau- 
quans " in opening up a broader and more inspiring life to him, 
he learns to look as to personal friends in whom he may trust. 

One of the members of the "Look Forward " Circle of the 
Lincoln prison, just before going out into the world, offered in a 
letter some sui^gestions for the last meeting of the Circle which 
he was to attend, saying as he did so, *' I trust you will not con- 
sider me presumptuous, but I feel more than interested, and shall 
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go out with kinder feelings toward society on account of the 
Chautauqua Circle, as well as continue as a member wherever I 
locate." Another member of this Circle, on returning to his- 
home, gathered about him some of his old associates, and told 
them of the new interest in life which the Chautauqua work had 
given him. In reporting his efforts to a friend he wrote, ** I was 
formerally looked upon as a leader, and the boys know that it is 
not fear that has made the change in me," and again, ** I am still 
carrying on my work for the welfare of the boys. I should have 
failed if I had had to depend upon my literary powers, but I 
could talk with them about their work and habits, and in that 
way gradually got them interested in history and the leading 
questions of the day." He adds that he hopes to get them to 
form a Circle in the fall, and meanwhile is trying to interest them 
in good magazines, in which, he says, there is ** just spice enough 
not to be monotonous to beginners of our kijid up here." 

But space forbids a further presentation of this work. That 
the Chautauqua Circle has proved a valuable ally in prison reform 
seems to be clearly demonstrated by the test given it at Lincoln 
and Stillwater for some years past. It may be that the opening 
of a new year of work just at this time will suggest the testing of 
the experiment in other institutions of a similar nature. 
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"A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 

RY JCLIA a. KELLOGG. 

Mr. Anselmo, of Chicago, on a business trip to the East took 
Boston on his way, and passing the store of Messrs. Reeve, Bent 
& High, he bethought himself that a bijou from so elegant an 
establishment would be just the thing to take back to the little 
wife who was waiting for him at home. He entered and soon 
found a costly necklace to his taste, which he bought and took 
with him. His wife was duly admiring and grateful and so far 
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an was well. But in a few months Chicagfo was burned to the 
ground and Mr. Anselmo's business buildings perished in the 
flames Then the owner of the necklace felt that it was too val- 
uable an ornament to be appropriate in their altered circum- 
stances, and besides a sense of the general calamity and the 
sight of so much suffering needing relief, gave her a dislike that 
to the idea of ever again wearing so handsome a thing, so she 
persuaded her husband to ask Messrs. Reeve, Bent & High to 
take it back. He yielded to her request and wrote to ask if he 
might return it at half its cost. Promptly came an answer in 
return full of sympathy for his losses and saying that the chain 
would be taken back at its whole original cost. 

A year rolled on, Chicaco with the pluck of a young giant 
was retrieving its affairs, and the sense of disaster was almost 
lost in the enthusiasm of heroic effort and the hum of renewed 
industry. Mr. Anselmo, too, found his affairs prospering and 
life taking on its old aspect, when one morning the newspapers 
brought the intelligence that Boston was in flames and that 
^mong the sufferers was the firm of Reeve, Bent & High. 
** Heigho," said he, " here's my chance ! " and immediately he 
wrote to the gentlemen that if his old friend, the necklace, had 
•escaped the demands of customers and the ravages of the fire, 
water and thieves he would be glad to buy it back at its first 
price. For a wonder it was' still on their hands. The offer was 
pleasantly accepted and the chain was soon again passing over 
the familiar ground between Boston and Chicago. It now goes 
in the family by the name of "a tale of two cities." Surely, the 
-days of chivalry have not entirely passed. 



THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. 

BV MRS. J. H. KNOWI.ES. 

We live two lives : that which has to do with ihe things we 
see, hear, know, and speak of with our natural faculties, and 
another inner life, unseen by any save our own spiritual sense 
and that of spiritual beings who observe us. Some are more 
conscious than others of this unseen existence, and we are all 
more conscious of it at some times than at others. 

Which of these two lives is the more real ? We say the 
things we see, hear, fee! ; those we have to do with in the flesh 
are real ; the others are intangible, dreamy, perhaps having n& 
being except in our own fancies. But just the opposite is true. 
Material things are real, indeed, while they last, but the things 
which are not seen are not only real now, but they last forever. 
Lei us illustrate. We enjoy art ; the picture, the statue, the 
architecture, the pleasure through the material organ of sight. 
But the object seen may at any moment be destroyed, and only 
the idea received by the soul will live on. We are entranced by 
sweet music ; the instrument, the performer, the receptive ear, 
will pass away ; only the soul within, stirred by the melody, will 
vibrate on responsive to the exquisite strains. 

We have a beloved one upon whom our heart is centered. 
The form, the voice, the gentle touch, are taken from us, and we 
say, " All is gone." But that charming presence was but the per- 
ishable expression of the invisible soul which we loved. Take 
away the spiritual, and the materia! soon ceases to be an 
object of regard ; it would grow loathsome to the very eyes 
that most delighted in its beauty. But the spiritual lives on,, 
our own forever. 

O to be loosed from the bondage of the material I O to- 
have spiritual sight, hearing, sense of touch, that we might learn 
how much more valuable is the spiritual than the material, and 
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the things which perish with the using are only to be cherished 
as they subserve the spiritual ! So engrossed are we in the 
fleshly things of life that our eyes are " holden " so that we can- 
not recoj^nize the truer, better things of the invisible ; we cannot 
rejoicingly say with St. Paul, ** Though our outward man perish, 
yet the inward man is renewed day by day, while we look not at 
the things which are seen ; but at the things which are not seen; 
for the things which are seen are temporal, but the things which 
are not seen are eternal." The disciples, on their way to 
Emmaus, were so taken up with discussing the temporal king- 
dom of Christ, that they had no spiritual vision to see him even 
while he walked and talked with them on the way. Not unlike 
them are we in these latter days, so taken up with " plans," 
** positions," ** machinery," in building up his kingdom, that the 
blessed Unseen is shrouded in heavy mists from our view. 

David felt extremely uncomfortable when he looked at the 
things which were seen. He became envious of the proud, and 
was even tempted to think wicked people were happier than him- 
self ; he was "almost gone." We have been like him many a 
time. We have said, " where is the use in refraining from world- 
liness ? These gay Christians seem very happy; they are as well 
thought of in the church ; people court their society; verily I 
have cleansed my heart in vain." "Why should I not indulge 
in ways of getting wealth or position as others do } They have 
money, they have high place in the estimation of the Church ; 
nobody questions much how a man succeeds, if only he succeeds." 

But let us go with David " into the sanctuary," a " place 
apart " with God, Thefe we will see things in their true rela- 
tions, and we will " understand the end." Apart from the 
management, the selfish strife for place and power, apart from 
the world, with God, we gain the victory over the seen, the victory 
of faith which says with quiet confidence, " Nevertheless, I am 
continually with thee ; thou hast holden me by my right hand." 

Thus "apart " in spirit, with. God, we walk the busiest streets 
with a blessed consciousness of the unseen. We say as we pass 
the multitudes, ** My citizenship is in heaven; I have here no 
continuing city, but I seek one to come. I am like one visiting 
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a foreign country, enjoying all the sights, interested in the ways 
of the people, and learning from them every day. I rejoice in 
the opportunity to be with them, to receive what they have to 
give, and am eager to share with them a knowledge of my native 
land and its rich treasures. But I carry the while in my secret 
heart the thought of my own * better country,* my Father's house 
with its sweet companionships, its familiar language (for these 
people with whom I sojourn, except the few, speak a foreign 
tongue), and the joyous welcome awaiting me there when the 
home voyage shall be safely made ; '* and as we thus commune 
we sing : 

O sweet and blessed country, 

The home of God's elect ; 
O sweet and blessed country- , 

That eager hearts expect ; *^ 

Jesus, in mercy bring us 

To that dear land of rest, 
W^o art with God the Father 

And Spirit ever blest ! 



THE - SPIRIT *' OF THE PLACE. 

BY E. E. KENYON. 

All old places are haunted, I believe ; but why spirits should 
be supposed to return so much more frequently to scenes of suf- 
fering and horror than to those of happy association, is something 
that I have never been able to understand. 

One would suppose that the latter might afford some 
pleasure to the spirit himself, and then, too, how much more 
comfortable for the proprietor of an old demesne, to have the 
society of a cheerful and contented jjjhost. 

These unembodied beings are notably shy, and it is only 
after long residence that they make themselves manifest. For 
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twenty-five years or more, had I dwelt on this venerable estate, 
■summer and winter have paced its paths without coming into 
actual relation with the " Genus Loci." 

True, I had now and again caught glimpses of a flitting 
garment which would subside, as I approached, into the gray 
trunk of some tree, or seen a mocking face, high among the 
swaying branches, sure to vanish before I could fix the spot. 
Often in my solitary rounds in closing up the house at night, as 
I shoved the final bolt or closed the last shutter have I felt a 
quivering consciousness that my footsteps were attended ; but 
once only in all these years have I actually come into communi- 
cation with my invisible tenant. 

It was a sharp evening in late November or early December, 
I think, though is barely possible that it might have been Jan- 
uary ; for I was so absorbed in the vision that I have no distinct 
memory of anything else. The family was gathered, as was its 
wont on Saturday evenings, about the cheerful lamp. Some of 
the younger ones had been relating legends of the old place, and 
the tea-urn had been brought in. As we sat about, some linger- 
ing over their fancy-work, others chatting and sipping the 
fragrant beverage, suddenly, teaspoon poised in air, I saw the 
spirit sitting on a chair in our midst. 

Whether the visitor had just entered, or had been seated 
there for a long time, I cannot say, but it was at this point that 
I became aware of the presence. A wave of the hand, a move- 
ment of the lips, or perhaps a glance of the starry eye — and the 
aromatic incense issuing almost imperceptibly from the cups, in- 
stead of vanishing as usual in its own perfume, visibly rose, and 
gathering in a cloud of fleecy whiteness overhead, broke in a 
soft shower of snow flakes and fell upon the quiet heads bent 
low over embroidery, on the hands extended with the needle, on 
the lips of those who were chatting, and into the cups of those 
who were sipping. 

Then it seemed as if the brooding angel of Peace descended 
upon every heart. Personal vanities and vexations, petty cares 
and dislikes shrank out of sight and lay subdued in the soul^ 
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while through the whole silence, arose beautiful visions, floated 
a space before the sight and passed away. 

It was spring in the old place ! Ho^^ velvet-soft lay its 
grassy robe on the lawn ! Burgeoning leaf buds broke into ten- 
der color on every spray; the robins were singing in the blos- 
soming apple trees and the wood-thrush in the elms. 

The oriole flashed through the chestnut branches, while 
groups of chattering, romping, merry-hearted children added the 
final charm to the picture. 

It was October. The shifting scene disclosed a brilliant 
autumn. There was sound of pattering nuts and scurry of 
hurrying feet, and shouts of emulous nui-gatherers. Color had 
dropped into the children's dresses so that they looked like ani- 
mated leaves flirting and fluttering over the ground. Then 
whiteness and silence enveloped the whole prospect. Great ever- 
greens decked with mantles of ermine and pearl, sparkled in the 
moonlight. Distant sounds of tinkling sleigh-bells and tooting 
horn still betrayed the presence of buoyant youth. 

As I closed my eyes moistened by happy memories, the walls 
of the old house itself seemed to break forth into melody. 
Happy voices trolled along in merry chorus, with now and then 
a high sweet note sounding lark like in the sky, while the mlisic 
of many instruments mingled and blended in the great harmony. 
At the same time my grateful senses were conscious of ^Tiost de- 
licious odors. The myriad fragrance of roses, of magnolia, of 
eglantine, the spicy aroma of spruce and pine tree, and the honey 
sweetness of the Norway-maple, mingling, seemed to intoxicate 
like mixed wine ; but at the same time to embolden me. for I 
turned my gaze full upon the Spirit, whom I at once recognized. 
The surprise expressed in my face; doubtless, had the effect of a 
question, for the genial ghost at once began. 

" You think from my youthful appearance that I am a new- 
comer, but there you mistake ; for I have lived on the spot 
longer than the oldest member of your family. Indeed, I moved 
in with original proprietor and have occupied every room in the 
old mansion, and traversed every winding walk, times out of 
mind. You wonder that you have never seen me? Perhaps you 
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have, a thousand times. Mortals are very easily deluded. They 
have such self-assurance that any unusual phenomenon, any un- 
accountable appearance is relep^ated at once to the realm of 
fancy and when, as rarely happens, we forget our "fern-seed '' 
we still pass unchallenged. 

On autumn mornings when I have sat sunning my yellow 
hair in the branches of the elm — for that, you know, is the way 
to keep hair bright — I have heard remarks about ** the golden 
tresses of the elm," tho* nobody really believed it was hair that 
he saw. Once or twice I have barely escaped discovery, for tho' 
most mortals are indifferent to all existences save their own, 
there are a few, one or two among you here, who look at me now 
and then so sharply, that I suspect that they may be aware of 
my presence. These I elude by assuming different forms, at one 
time, **that of a child laughing or pouting as best serves my 
turn ; at another, that of a blooming maiden, willful as the wind 
or merry as the morning, now and then I appear as a youthful 
matron, but I cannot take the form of the aged, for I know noth- 
ing of infirmity nor decline. I see all things about me grow 
old and pass away, but my own life springs perennial and cannot 
fail. Would you know my name ? 

I bent eagerly forward to listen ; but the clock on the man- 
tel chimed out its silvery but fatal twelve and tho* I had not 
withdrawn my eyes from the figure for an instant, it was no 
longer there. The chair was vacant. 

Work was being folded and the tinkling of replaced china,, 
showed that all the cups were out, while on every side kind lips- 
were utturing their soft "Good-night." 



PRUDENCE. 

BV MABEL E. LEATHERBY 

How it snowed ! Thickly and silently the great flakes fell, 
in hurried fashion, as if they could not reach earth fast enough. 
From the vast woods of odorous pine, the wind swept moaningly, 
as it drove through the gaunt, swaying branches of the trees. 
The cold was intense, and huge drifts, as high as a man's head, 
impeded the progress of any chance wayfarer upon the lonely 
roads. 

The tall youth who struggled bravely toward the great log- 
built farmhouse, that loomed darkly before him, was nearly 
blinded by the fearful gusts of wind that swept him along re- 
morselessly; while from the latticed window, the rosy gleam of 
the mammoth fire of pine logs within shone like some welcoming 
beacon, cheering him on. 

One hand was tightly clenching his high steeple-crowned 
hat, and with the other he held his great cloak around his sober, 
brown-clad figure. ** Methinks 'tis one of the worst storms I 
have as yet experienced on this bleak coast," he muttered. 
"** Verily, a night indeed for Thanksgiving Eve." Another gust 
blew him against the door. He knocked lustily with his leather 
boot, and in a trice found found himself within a cheerful, well- 
lighted room, that fairly dazzled the beholder with its matchless 
cleanliness, and the evidences of comfort and prosperity that 
greeted him on every side. ** A fearful night. Dame Hathaway," 
he said, removing his hat, and revealing a closely-cropped head, 
as he addressed a tall, stern-looking woman in puritan garb. 

She merely inclined her head and went on basting the im- 
mense turkey that hung before the fire. " Deborah, thou hadst 
.better tell Zachariah to bring more wood; and thou Priscilla, 
turn the cakes; and Dorcas, haste thee with the pastry." Her 
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attention was taken up with the great preparation for the mor- 
row, as she hurried her maids, seemingly forgetful of the young 
man who stood meekly beside her, exchanging quiet, tender 
smiles with the dainty, sunny-haired Puritan maid, who stitched 
so demurely on the other side of her mother. 

Grey-growned, with white kerchief folded neatly across her 
breast, close-floting cap that could not altogether hide her shin- 
ing curly hair and winning face, so sweet and true. Prudence 
Hathaway made a picture exceedingly fair to gaze upon. So 
thought the youth whose dark eyes rested lingeringly on her 
downcast face. 

** Friend Matthias," said the dame, turning suddenly,'* hast 
seen Josiah Aldicott ?'* 

"Yes, dame," the young man answered, "he returned this 
afternoon. He hath hurt his arm sorely." 

"Aye,' she answered, severely, **he that hath been often re- 
proved hardeneth his neck, shall suddenly be destroyed, and that 
without remedy. Take warning Matthias, and follow not in the 
way of the ungodly; Josiah*s punishment hath fallen on him, and 
methinks 'twill teach him a lesson for his waywardness." For 
Josiah was, it seems, an unconverted youth, one who had not as 
yet come fully into the membership of the church, nor wholly 
departed from the way of the ungodly; and of such Dame Hath- 
away could have but one opinion. Matthias Deane smiled. 

"Poor Josiah," sai'.l he, "thou judgest him too harshly. 
Dame; his own fault is his impulsiveness." 

Dame Hathaway only frowned; then turning to Prudence 
she said: "Bring Matthias some mulled wine. Prudence, and 
waste not so many moments in idle thoughts; it is unseemly." 

For Prudence was sitting with her hands clasped loosely in 
her lap, and her sweet eyes gazing with tender yearning toward 
^atthias. 

She rose and went quickly out of the room. 

" Did Josiah say aught to the Eider ? " queried Dame Hath- 
away, hurriedly. ** I am so anxious and worried; he should have 
returned this morn, and the Indians are troublesome; and then 
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the storm; methinks he may be lost, and Prudence shares my 
fears." 

The youth shook his head. ** No, Dame, he said naught. 
*Tis a fearful night for traveling, and thou hadst better give up 
thought of seeing him for Thanksgiving. He will remain at the 
settlement, I doubt not." 

Dame Hathaway did not answer, but the stern face quivered 
as she lifted the huge turkey, laid it on a platter and bore it out 
of the room, just as Prudence entered with the tankard. The 
place was silent for a moment. The maids were with their mis- 
tress in the outer room. 

** Prudence, dear maid, hast thou no other greeting: for 
me?'* And a stalwart arm stole softlv around the little form. 
Prudence slowly drooped her head, until at last it rested on his 
breast. 

** Is that the only answer?" he whispered, as he bent down 
and kissed the trembling lips. 

** Oh, Matthias ! I am sorely afraid," and she burst into 
tears. " My father has not returned. Methinks he is lost, and I 
disobeying his wishes e'en now, after his forbidding us to think 
of each other, Matthias." But even as she spoke, her arms stole 
lovingly around his neck. 

**Dear heart," he said, *• thank Go.i, thou lovest me. I can 
bear everything, e'en to hope, and trust and wait. Dear, look 
up, and be my brave little maid. Thou shalt sec thy father to- 
morrow." 

*' Matthias I " she looked up with a glad cry. 

** Aye, Prudence, and,'' with a sigh. ** perhaps he will be 
kinder.'' 

Just then the door opened, and Prudence, with red cheeks, 
sat down and looked studiously at the tire. Matthias wrapped 
his cloak around him. and as Dame Hathaway entered, with her 
eyelids suspiciously red, he bowed low, and wnth a kind smile, 
as he raised the bar of the door, said, ** Be of good cheer, Danie; 
remember, * Who so putteth his trust in the Lord, !^hall be 
safe.' '' 

Then with a long look at Prudence, he departed. 
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It was the afternoon of Thanksgiving Day. All through the 
weary hours of the morning, Dame Hathaway had been prepar- 
ing the bountiful feast for her guests, but it was with a troubled 
heart she worked. It was four o'clock, and down the room the 
long tables seemed to fairly stagger under the weight of goodly 
things — richly browned turkeys, great mellow pies, pastry and 
dainty cakes without number, immense ribs of juicy beef, and 
the rich jellies and preserves that only Dame Hathaway could 
make ; everything, in fact, was ready ; while here and there 
around the room were groups of staid Puritans, in their sober 
dress, talked of a hard winter and the Indians. Clusters of 
placid-faced women, in snowy caps and kerchiefs, spoke softly to- 
gether and bade the children play more quietly. Apart from these 
grave youth and demure little maidens talked shyly with each 
other about many things, but the chief topic of all was, ** Why 
had not the Elder come ? " And Prudence, with saddened face, 
wondered sorrowfully, where was Matthias, her true, tender Mat- 
thias. Then came the summons to the table, and after a fervent 
grace had been said to God, for their bountiful Thanksgiving 
feast, the talk w^axed faster and uleasant jokes flew hither and 
thither about the board, shy girls and boys found their lost 
tongues, and even Dame Hathaway herself tried to look pleased, 
and to put her painful thoughts aside for the time. 

Just as the pie was to be handed around, there came a lull 
in the conversation, there was heard a loud knocking upon the 
big door, and a voice that made the blood leap in Prudence's 
wistful face, demanded prompt admittance. The two men 
servants, Zachariah and Ezekiel, rolled back the door, and there, 
outside in the falling snow, stood a horse, with the tall, spare 
figure of the Elder astride his back, while beside stood 
Matthias, so covered with snow as to be hardly discernible, 
and oh, so stiff and cold ! Loving hands dragged the 
men in eagerly and kind ones took the horse to the barn. How 
they gathered around the two men, and how the wife's thankful 
— •*Oh, Elder !" Her face full of happiness, and the low toned — 
"Matthias, my darling!" of Prudence, as she quickly removed 
the hat and cloak, heavy with snow, told of the suppressed 
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anxiety of two hearts. Going to her father, Prudence kissed hint 
on the forehead, with a ** Thank God, father, thou art safe ! " 
Then she returned to Matthias, and with trembling hands chafed 
the cold palms that closed over hers so lovingly. 

As she prepared his place for him at the table (she had for- 
gotten what her father's displeasure might be) Matthias drew 
the little head down to a level with his own, and whispered : 
" Prudence, mine at last. He has relented." Then, with one 
look of joy, Prudence wailed patiently until her father should 
beckon her to him. The happy faces, and the congratulations 
on the safe return of her dear ones, made this indeed a ten-fold 
Thanksgiving Day to her. 

Presently the Elder arose, and in his usual quiet, concise 
manner spoke. — Friends, it is to Matthias Deane I owe my pres- 
ence here among you today, and my preserved life. Early this 
morning as I struggled on, upon my poor beast's back, fearing 
each moment I should not be able to keep awake much longer 
as that sleep which overtakes one in such storms as these was 
stealing over me. I could not rouse myself, and methinks 1 had 
just fallen from Dobbin's back, when I felt myself lifted, and 
friend Matthias was there beside me. He revived me and helped 
me to mount the back of his own good horse. Poor Dobbin had 
fallen and broken his leg, and we could but shoot him and put 
him out of his pain. Matthais had started out at six by the 
clock to seek me, and it was ten when he found me. 

Since then we have been struggling hithervvard. ** Matthias,** 
turning to the handsome, sturdy youth, **come hither ; and thou 
too, Prudence." 

They stepped to his side, while the assembled company 
looked on in surprise and perplexity. Then the Elder placed 
the hand of Prudence in that of Matthias, saying: **My dame and 
I can never thank thee enough for that which thou hast done ; 
but God will reward thee, and watch o'er thee, and bless thee. 
Matthias, I have been unjust to thee ; repelled thee when thou 
wert even in the right. Forgive me. Thou lovest my little 
maid ; this thou hast told me over and over again ; and she hath 
ever looked with favor upon thee. I at last give her to thee 
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knowing full well thou art in every way deserving of her. 
Cherish and watch over her as the apple of thine eye. And may 
the good Lord bless ye both." 

As he finished, a hearty cheer that made the very rafters 
ring, burst from the happy folk, while Dame Hathaway kissed 
both youth and maid, looking strangely glad. As for Prudence 
and Matthias, verily they were overwhelmed by their great joy. 
They had not waited in vain ; all the weary hopeless days were 
forgotten as the sincere congratulations of all poured in upon 
them. For the Elder's harshness to Matthias had been common 
talk in the settlement, and they all shared this universal pleasure. 

" Prudence, sweetheart," said Matthias, as he bade her good 
night and kissed many times the dear, upturned face, ** verily it 
has been a glad Thanksgiving for thee and me." 

And Prudence answered, "Yea." 



SEWING. 



BY E. E. KENYON. 



I sit and sew at happy ease, 

For why ? I hear them sing. 
The busy thoughts that throng like bees 

And crystal sweetness bring. 

They start and dart, they soar and flit. 

They poise upon the wing ; 
'Tis music, while I sewing sit, 

Forgetting bees may sting. 



THE STRANGER GUEST. 

BV MRS. MARY LUTZ. 

The lamp was lit, the cloth was laid 
The evening meal was neatly spread, 

Round which they sat, while father prayed, 
" O God, with grateful hearts, of bread 

Thy bounty we would now partake 

In strengthening each may it be blessed, 
And grant to be our favored guest, 

All this we ask for Jesus* sake." 

But ere they yet essay to tat 

Or mother's hand begins to pour 

The tea, the steps of stranger feet 
Are plainly heard without the door. 

And then some soft and timid knocks 
When lo ! upon the threshold stood 
A child, beneath whose shabby hood, 

There strayed a few bright golden locks 

In mute appeal her famished look 
Bespeaks the want of food to eat ; 

** I was a stranger and ye took 

Me in, hungry ye gave me meat" — 

These words that once our Saviour spake 
Seemed to be burning in each breast 
They see Him in their humble guest 

And give her food for Jesus' sake. 

And when the child is warmed and fed, 
They ask, how came she thus to roam ? 

Alas, her parents both are dead 
And she without a friend or home. 
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With love and pity all awake. 

How can they turn her in the cold ? 

Gladly their circling arm enfold 
This wee stray lamb for Jesus* sake. 

For deeds of valor and of might 

Some men have won immortal fame ; 
But oh ! thrice blessed in God's sight 

The lowly act for Jesus* sake. 
The great recording angel's hand 

Writes down such deeds in words subline 

All storm of life, or shocks of time 
The flaming record shall withstand. 



IN SORROV>^. 

On the death of Gen, U. S. Grant. 

BY MRS. J. H. KNOWLES. 

Not for the crowned conqueror we weep, 

Who lies with folded hands and peaceful brow ; 

For him, for whom the sorrowing nations keep, 
With reverent heart, their feast of mourning now. 

Not for the noble soul, whose humble trust, 
Staid on the Cross, was patient, strong and brave ; 

Whose latest battle with calm courage fought. 
Proved him the victor, even at the grave. 

But for the lonely heart we weep, whose tears 
Flow in the silence of her secret woe ; 

For her who shared the triumphs of the years. 
Yet to his final crowning may not go. 

Men mourn their hero — she her dearest friend — 
Time will assuage their grief, hers deeper grow. 

What can we give to her ? O ! ye loving hearts, 
Bear her to Him whose loving strength ye know. 



''the future freedom of intelli- 

gence;' 

BV ELLA F. LUSTEV. 

The time was, when women were not supposed to think. 
Beyond the capability of house-wifery and baby-farming, she 
was to represent sweet implicity. If single she had no mind. 

If married, her husband was enough for both. If a widow^ 
to keep house for her children and entertain ambitious hopes for 
her sons. [Of course, matrimony was the natural state for the 
daughters.] That was the extent of her territory. 

If very hard pressed for money to procure the necessities of 
life, she might engage in the very womanly occupation of knit- 
ting, quilting, shirt-making, etc., or possibly if of a more fastid- 
ious taste and an unlimited amount of gentility, she could 
embroider, crochet, made "wreathes" out of dead people's 
hair, of an assortment of pumpkin and water-melon seeds, corn, 
rice, peas, beans, etc., to frame, and hang in the " front " room 
of somebody's house. 

Now a woman dares to think, and to get up new ideas ; ta 
have certain ambitions and to work. She can wash and iron, 
and bake and mend, just as well as her grandmother did, if not 
better, if she is naturally neat ; and if naturally slovenly, surely 
the sloven of the past, was just as contemptible, as one of the 
present generation is. Our girls can get up such costumes as 
our grandedames never thought of making themselves, and then 
between times they find time and talent for music, hand-painting 
on any and everything, embroider, crochet, knit, and pick up 
great varieties of ** fancy work." 

The same girl while working with her fingers, can with her 
wits, invent a machine that will do much of that work quicker 
and better than the lingers can. 
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Any one may do what has been done before ; praise is due 
to one who excels all that. 

In the past, the woman who had ideas of her own, and ven- 
tured to carry them out, soon became painfully conscious of 
having made herself unpleasantly conspicuous. 

Her own sex regarded her as something of a freak, and 
avoided her; she was dubbed ** strong-minded ; " and men, 
although perhaps outwardly respectful in manner, and bound to 
acknowledge her ability, were apt to sneer, when speaking of 
her, and were either too much disgusted, or too awe-stricken, as 
the case might be, to seek her for a wife. 

For that reason alone, perhaps, women feared to enter into 
business or literary pursuits, lest the loneliness of spinsterhood 
might be their fate. Youth is full of romance. 

The true woman's nature, the world over, craves love and 
home ties. 

The affectionate wife and qiother, supposing she is a sensible 
womanly woman, will make the most common details of house- 
keeping harmonize, to a certain extent, with her tastes, and it 
becomes a labor of love ; it embraces all the little things^ that 
make up life. 

Who shall say that the woman of artistic taste and skill is 
less fitted for any man's wife, if she is guilty of thinking out 
some design for the best room, while she is performing the very 
homely duties of housewifery in the kitchen ? 

As a man, my reader, which woman would you prefer for a 
wife ; the woman who hurries her morning's work to gossip with 
her neighbor on feminine topics, and perhaps to exchange the 
latest bits of scandal, or the one who thinks while she works, and 
will perhaps compose a poem, or the plot for a story, [always 
supposing she spares you the affliction of hearing it] for a nice 
little sum of money ? 

She is a woman of some resources. She is not beholden to 
company for entertainment ; and although she may enjoy the 
friendship of others, she is not " blue" if left alone. 

Her thoughts please her, drive away ennui, that pest of 
woman's humdrum existence, keeps her from boring shopkeepers 
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about things she cannot buy, and about which she would contin- 
ually worry because she can't, diverts you, if you have any in- 
terest in her, whatever, and if it is no particular benefit to the 
world, will help to amuse a small portion of humanity. 

The average bright, busy woman, has a decided taste for 
something besides housework, that is her natural vocation and a 
duty. 

While conscientiously performing that duty, why should she 
not entertain herself with plans outside the prosaic dishwashing ? 

Suppose you have a number of daughters who consider it 
unladylike to go out and earn their living. 

They ** set traps '* in the way of enticing manners to catch 
the first marriageable man of their acquaintance. One after the 
other they " provide themselves with homes," because father can- 
not support them all. 

Of course, they have married respectable young men for 
whom they had respect, and they may be happy, but wouldn't it 
be a more honorable, a more "wholesome " state of affairs, if 
each girl should follow the bent of her inclinations, as far as 
possible, and become self-reliant ? 

The time to marry is when you see some one whom you feel 
is really necessary to your happiness^ not merely one who will make 
a living for you. When women become self-supporting, we will 
not hear of so many unequal marriages and sensational divorces 
as we have borne witness to in the past. 

The woman of the " climbing, ivy-leaf nature" is just as 
likely to twine around a noxious weed as to reach for the sturdy 
oak, but the liberal minded, intelligent, self-reliant woman, will 
marry the man of choice, her equal. 

She will choose a companion for her declining years, choose 
him to love, honor and obey (through that same love) not for 
bread and butter and a shelter over her head. She is capable of 
earning those and retaining her freedom until such time as she 
prefers the golden fetters of matrimony. 

I have heard and read that men love a frivolous woman more 
sincerely than a practical one. One who is wholly ignorant of 
business, that their strictly feminine chatter and peculiarities are 
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such a rest ! such a relaxation from the responsibility of work a- 
day life. 

The innocent, playful, even silly chatter of a child is cute 
and lovely as well as amusing, but for my part I can imagine 
nothing more pitiful than for an earnest, conscientious, hard- 
working or '* brainy" man 10 be mated to an empty headed 
idiot, who has no ideas beyond the running of the house, and the 
overlooking of the clothes he devotes all his energies to provide. 
No sympathy, because incapable of understanding any of the 
trials the other meets with, in a hand to hand conflict with the 
world. 

I should soon tire of the woman who could only entertain 
me with the tattling of the neighbors, the waste and impudence 
of the servants, and the faults of the children, interlarded with 
peevish wishes for this and for that. 

rd much rather mate with the plucky go-a-head woman who 
had got through her housework at a reasonable hour, put on a 
a dress that she had made herself, taken an airing, while doing 
sundry errands for the house thus brightening up her ideas, and 
and improving her digestion by a dose of fresh air at the same 
time, and then surprising me with some little scheme of her very 
own that she had thought out all by herself, without any assist- 
ance from either her lord and master or her next door neighbor. 

Possibly there might be money in the scheme, very likely in 
fact ; a woman values one dollar that she earns herself, more 
than she does live that you give her, because its her own and she 
can do with il Just as she pleases {bon-bons maybe) 

That same woman will have another surprise in store for 
you, you may depend upon it. 

She will either beam upon you radiantly glad, with success 
plainly written in her countenance, and something pretty for you 
as a result of her effort, or else she will deluge you with a bhower 
of tears, and a vixenish show of temper towards the world in 
general, and the author of her disappointments in particular, 
and that will end just as merrily as the other affair would, only 
you will promise something nice for her, and before the evening 
is over, she will be rather glad it happened, because if it hadn't 
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happened just so, you know, she would never had found out just 
how much you cared for her. 

It is no use for us to explain this slate of affairs ; we only 
know that it is a peculiarity of the sex; woman's life is a season 
of sunshine and showers, smiles and tears. 

If there are no children for a few years, why should not the 
wife engage in a business that is congenial to her taste? If they 
are poor it will aid materially in getting a home of their own. 

If your husband would object, or you don't want to do any- 
thing but your housework, it is your privilege to enjoy your leis- 
ure, but do not condemn the restless woman, who wants to be up 
and doing, but fears to bring upon herself the sneers of the 
world. 



THE OCEAN CEMETERY. 

BY MISS F. A. LEWIS. 

There is to the lover of nature, no scene, so majestic and 
grand as the ocean. Its beautiful expanse, spread out before 
him, extending " from the ice-clad pole to the tropics bright," 
and from the breezy shores of the mighty Atlantic, to the golden 
sunlit shores of the gentle Pacific, encompassing as with a broad 
belt, the fruitful fields and sunny climes of the Old and, the 
green islands and wide extended prairies of the New Continent, 

He considers also the ivonders of the mighty deep. Its con- 
stant changes, arising from the ebb and flow of the tides. Its 
submarine rocks, product of the silent labor of thousands of 
working insects. The beautiful sea-plants and mosses, spreading 
their leaves in gaudy irregularity, as viewed near our shores. 

The various orders of animated existence, from the tiny fish 
that sports beneath the sunny waves, to the huge leviathan that 
maketh the sea to boil like a caldron by reason of his heavings. 

Contemplating all these, he feels that there are pleasures in 
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the investigation of nature of the most powerful and pleasing 
influence. And, filled with amazement, he exclaims, how won- 
derful are thy work O Lord, in wisdom hast thou made them all. 

Nor, has the Creator designed that this mighty ocean shall 
be without benefit to man. 

See that majestic ship as she wends her way to foreign 
climes. 

Prosperous gales bear her onward and in due season she 
returns laden with the rich fruits and costly fabrics of other 
climes. 

How often, too, hath the ocean proved a cemetery. How 
often hath the mermaid twined her fingers cold in the mesh of 
the sea-boys' curls of gold. 

Millions, yea, all the inhabitants of the earth are but a speck 
•compared with the myriads who slumber in her bosom. 

As in the days of old God buried his servant, Moses, on this 
side of Jordan's waves, so through successive ages, hath He 
buried thousands and tens of thousands in his deep blue sea. 

It is the sublimest of cemeteries, its poetry in human lan- 
guage, will ever remain unwritten. Its records, like the records 
of eternity, cannot be transferred to paper. Its depths, like the 
depths of eternity can never be fathomed. There is one element 
of moral sublimity connected with this passport for the dead, it 
is the noblest of cemeteries and all its slumberers sleep without 
a monument. No sculptured marble rears its spire heavenward 
on whose tablets maybe inscribed the virtue of departed worth, 
or over whom the lover of the good and the wise may shed a tear 
of sympathy. 

Lo ! when the warrior dieth. 

His comrades in the war, 

With arms reversed and muffled drum 

Follow the funeral car. 

All graveyards in all lands show some symbol of distinction 
between the high and the low, the rich and the poor. 

In that ocean cemetery, the Lord of a thousand realms, and 
the beggar who starved at his gate, are alike undistinguished. 
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In all lands the dead are borne to their last resting place in 
the plumed hearse, followed by sable clad mourners. Holy men 
in priestly robes proclaim peace to their ashes, and requiems are 
sung to their honor. In that ocean cemetery many of the wise 
and good sleep unknelled, uncoffined and unknown. 

The same wave rolls over all and only the same sad requiem 
chanted by the minstrelsy of the sea to their memory. 

Here sleeps the devoted Alfred Cookman who went down in 
.he ** President," the laughter loving power who went down in 
the same vessel. But where they and thousands of earth's noble 
sons rest, none but the Omnipotent knoweth. 

Who can tell where sleep those mariners brave, who, obey- 
ing the mandates of a devoted wife, journed to 

••That cold bleak spot 

Where chaos eternally reigns, 

Where the ice crags rise 

To the sunless skies, 

And the ocean is bound in chains." 

No record alas, is kept for them, 

•• They shall slumber away, 
Unharmed by decay. 
Unchanged by the hand of time." 

Who can tell where sleeps the gallant Craven, Commander 
of the ** Tecumseh," who, with one hundred and eight brave boys 
in blue, went down with the " Monitor " in Mobile Bay, thus giv- 
ing their lives for the life of the nation. 

So sleep the honored and the dishonored, and will sleep 
on until aroused by that trump that shall wake the sleeping 
dead. 

Then when the mighty angels shall stand one foot on sea 
and one on solid land, many shall arise from the sea of death 
and shall stand upon the sea of glass, having in their hands the 
harps of God. 



BAS BLEUS OF ELIZABETH. 

BY MARY V. LITTELL. 

To the Committee on Literature for Columbian Exposition, 

You ask me to show 

Well — how much I know 
At the famous Chicap^oan Fair ; 

To "pose ** in our city 

With wise ones and witty ; 
I'm too modest for that, I declare ! 

You'd have me refuse 

My poor, jaded muse, 
The strict quiet it needs for "repairs : " 

You see, a small ditty, 

If just the least witty, 
Might bring on a drove of " night-mares.** 

My writings are crude. 

The plainest of food, 
(For those who love bread, without butter): 

It is a great pity. 

No word wise, or witty, 
Year in and year out, do I utter I 

My publishers know 

I am ** fossil " and slow. 
Their kindness is touching to see I 

So you'll please now to cease 

Your choice " scraps " to increase 
With ** cold bits " from writers like me I 
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This thing they call *' fame," 

Is only a name : 
Or, at best a monstrous soap-bubble ; 

If I sought it at all, 

I would just " hire a hall," 
And then go to all sorts of trouble ! 

I will try to forgive, 

As long as I live, 
The one who said I am " a writer ; " 

He might full as well say, 

When mosquitoes I slay, 
That I am "a female prize fighter." 

But now just the same 

I free you from blame, 
For I am " an easy forgiver ; " 

Your great want I can't fill, 

My poetical pill 
Shall " turn over " nobody's " liver." 

If ever I write 

A poem that's "bright," 

One fit to ** astonish the nation," 
I'll start off, you must know, 
Straight for big Chicago, 

Charm her and the rest of creation ; 

So now, I've no doubt 
You'll count me right out 

For I, surely, have bored you to death ; 
I yield to my fears 
With a hearty " three cheers " 

For the " bas bleus " of Elizabeth. 



CLOVER. 

BY MRS. JAMES LIPPINCOTT 

In the broad volume which nature spreads out before us we 
are taught by tokens and symbols many and varied lessons of the 
duties required of us socially, morally and spiritually, and also 
of our obligations to the great loving Father of the universe. 

At this season the farmer thinks and talks much about 
clover seed, and his efforts are directed toward securing the most 
valuable varieties and the purest seeds for sowing in order that 
his herds may be supplied with nutritious and grateful food. It 
is not in regard to the practical value of clover, but as to the 
lessons it teaches us, that I would offer a few thoughts. 

What sight more beautiful than a field of luxuriant meadow 
clover, with its velvety leaves and its lush, juicy stalks crowned 
with deliciously fragrant blossoms, whose crimson glow lights 
up the landscape like the rosy tints of a summer sunset ? 

Unlike many species of vegetable growth the clover does 
not cause deterioration in the soil from whence it springs. The 
earth is rendered more fertile when shaded by its dense foliage, 
supported by roots so strong and vigorous that noxious weeds 
dare not intrude their ill-favored stalks, which scatter from 
teeming pods, wild and unprofitable seeds. These unwelcome 
visitants are smothered out. The clover leaves do not live in 
idleness. They gather food from the atmosphere — carbonic acid 
and ammonia. These they store up in their roots and stems, so 
that when they become decomposed other crops can obtain the 
benefit of their industry from the soil which they have enriched. 
Cannot we learn a lesson from this of the influence for good to 
future generations which the earnest worker of today may ac- 
complish ? It also teaches us of the strength and grandeur of a 
community banded together by honest and noble principles^ 
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clasped and guarded by laws of virtue and morality. In such a 
society vice and impurity are ashamed to rear their heads un- 
blushingly. A pure civilization, founded on principles of truth, 
rectitude and a high sense of moral responsibility, has power to 
overcome in a great degree the plants of evil evolved from the 
deadly seeds of error and immorality. 

More than any other plants the clover is associated with 
thoughts of luxury and ease. " Living in clover; " what is more 
suggestive of a home in which cheery comfort and abundant 
supply are indicated ? It represents a state in which longing 
desire gives place to dreamy contentment. 

The red clover embodies that element of superstition which 
has a lurking place deep down in a corner of every human heart. 
The whitish, horseshoe mark in the center of the plant won a 
reputation in the olden days of being particularly efficacious in 
protecting from witches. Knights and peasants wore the leaf as 
a potent charm against their magic arts. In this age we laugh 
at the superstitious belief in witches, fairies, spells and enchant- 
ments. But in all ages love has a mystic language of its own, 
and among blossoms and clover and daisy pre-eminently express 
its meaning and foretell its triumphs. Does not the rural 
maiden of today smile with delight as she plucks the diligently 
sought four-leaved clover? You may expostulate at her infatu- 
ation, but she will tell you as she clasps her treasure that **there*s 
luck in a four-leaved clover.*' 

When the sweet June days are past and the clover blooms 
are wilted and scorched by the fierce heat of the fiery sun they 
gracefully yield to the mower's scythe. Then the air is redolent 
with rarer odors from the sweet-scented new-mown hay. Does 
not this teach us that a life spent in earnest purposes of good 
and noble endeavors to do what conscience dictates will, when 
the scythe of the great mower severs its connection with earth, 
give forth fragrant memories of loving words and deeds that will 
be treasured like precious incense in the hearts of all within the 
sphere of their influence ? 

The white clover ; irifolium repens, was formerly considered 
identical with the shamrock, which is an emblem of a sacred 
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•mystery in our religion — the Triune God. Later authorities rep- 
resent the oxalis as entitled to this distinction— its leaves being 
smaller, more delicate and very rare. 

The lovely pink and white globes of this familiar blossom 
are everywhere seen, springing up in pastures by the wayside, 
among the woodlands, on the hillside — Pliny, the elder, pro- 
nounced it a " blessed plant," declaring that no serpent will touch 
it. Unlike the red clover, whose petals are united into a slender 
tube, which prevents its nectar from being reached, the white clover 
freely offers its sweetness to the delicate bill of the humming 
bird, and to its unwearied lover, the brown, buzzing bee. Can 
there be a better emblem of a sweet, loving nature that dispenses 
smiles and cheering words of sympathy to all with whom it comes 
in contact ? 

The stone clover or rabbit foot, in it? soft, hairy garment, 
grows beside our daily paths. Its small, pale pink corolla, has a 
purple spot on its wings. Children like to gather it for its 
pussy-like appearance. 

Then there is the stately lucerne, or alfalfa clover, with its 
violet-purple flowers, which came from Italy, and seems to enjoy 
a Southern home. The alsike, with deliciously fragrant blossoms, 
meet emblem of the nightingale, from whose Northern home it 
came. The clover most diligently cultivated, the red clover, so 
commonly seen in our fields, is not a native of our country. It 
was introduced into general cultivation near the close of the last 
century, from Great Britain. 

It is stated, however, in Watson's Annals of Philadelphia, 
that John Bartram, the Quaker botanist, of whose famous garden 
we have all heard, had fields of it prior to the Revolution. 

As the years pass, 

•' June will return for the rose and the clover," 

but at each season, some folded hands that formerly scattered its 
seeds, and some closed eyes that erst watched its growth, will be 
peacefully at rest under its springing blossoms. 



A QUESTION OF HONOR. 

BY ELIZABETH A. MOORE. 

The warm June sunshine came pouring into the school-room 
through the open window near which Charlie Clifton sat. It 
was examination time, that most trying and disagreeable part of 
school life, when ideas that have been accumulating for months 
suddenly seem to take to themselves wings and fly away, leaving 
the mind a blank. 

Besides the usual unpleasant accompaniments of all exami- 
nations, this particular one had additional miseries for Charlie^ 
In the first place, it was on the subject which he most disliked 
and in which he was particularly poor — arithmetic. He could 
get along well enough with history and geography, and even 
Fewsmith had comparatively few terrors for him, but when it 
came to arithmetic it seemed as if his brain became hopelessly 
muddled. Then, too, this examination was fraught for him with 
great hopes and fears. There was a great deal of fun or absence 
of fun at stake on the result, and it looked very much at present 
as if it were to be the latter. 

The way of it was this. For a long time Charlie had been 
carefully hoarding his pocket money and trying in every possible 
way to earn or save enough to buy a safety bicycle. He had 
already succeeded in getting together nearly half the amount 
needed, and not long ago, to his great delight, his father had 
promised that if he were meritorious in his arithmetic examina- 
tion he should have the balance wanting. 

Now, to be termed nieritorious required a mark of eighty or 
over, and this was a height which Charlie had scarcely ever 
dreamed of attaining, as far as arithmetic was concerned. He 
had always been more than content if he succeeded in getting 
even the average required for passing, which it happened, for- 
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tunately, was placed quite low for the benefit of such scholars as 
himself, who were not mathematically inclined. 

His father knew that in the business life that awaited him 
after school days he would have much use for all his arithmetical 
knowledge, and, knowing also his deficiency in that branch, had 
made the offer to encourage him. 

And, in fact. Charlie had tried after that for a while, and 
had made more rapid progress in a few weeks by his application 
and attention than for months before. His ambition had fallen 
off somewhat of late, but last night he had excelled himself and 
foolishly endeavored to make up for lost time by sitting up till 
midnight, cramming his brain with rules and formulas until he 
thought his head must split. And now the very natural result 
was that he sat nibbling his penholder and looking blankly at 
the paper before him. 

There were ten questions and he had succeeded, after a great 
effort, in solving six of them. The seventh, a problem in square 
root, he had done backward by multiplying numbers together 
until he found its root, and as the number happened to be a per- 
fect square he had found it after using up several sheets of paper 
and then he had little difficulty in making up the solution. But 
when he got down to number eight he came to a dead stop. 

Now, this eighth question was one that it was impossible to 
solve without knowing and applying a certain rule. He remem- 
bered having studied the rule and mentally ** made a note of it,'* 
but there were a number of other rules that he had also endeav- 
ored to impress on that treacherous memory of his, and now, try 
as he would, he could not separate this particular one from half 
a dozen others that were all tangled hopelessly together. 

One by one the other boys were handing in their papers and 
going out, and Charlie sighed dolefully as he again turned to the 
wretched blue copy before him. He glanced at the other two 
questions, and it required but a glance to see that both were 
far beyond his limited ability, and thai his only hope lay in the 
eighth. If only \\t could think of that rule? He knew exactly 
where it was in the arithmetic, and could almost see it in his 
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mind's eye standing out prominently in italics to attract atten- 
tion. He could turn to it in an instant if he had a book, and 
then it would take hut a moment to work out the example and 
the coveted bicyle would be assured. 

If he had a book. He looked out of the open window at 
the cloudless blue sky and the lon^, hard road that stretched out 
so invitingly till it was lost among the trees, just the place for a 
good spurt on that bicycle, if only he had it. and a great strug- 
gle went on in his honest, boyish heart. 

For, as he had raised his desk lid some time before to get 
a ruler, he had noticed that an arithmetic had been left in the 
desk at which he was sitting, evidently by mistake, as the books 
were always collected before an examination, to remove tempta- 
tion from those who were weak, as well as from iho^e who could 
not be trusted. It would take scarcely half a minute to find the 
place and read that rule, thought poor, tempted Charlie, and no 
one need ever know of it. As for the teacher, she was looking 
in an entirely different direction, and Charlie knew that she 
never thought of watching him, feeling so sure he was one of the 
boys that could be trusted to do right. He half wished she had 
not placed him so on his honor. Somehow he felt that he would 
rather deceive one who expected him to cheat than that gentle- 
looking young girl that trjsted him so entirely. But she per- 
sisted in keeping her eyes turned from him and Charlie knew 
that do what he would it would be unnoticed. 

His eyes again wandered out along that smooth gravel path, 
and just at that moment came two of his friends riding merrily 
down on their wheels before his very eyes. 

The sight was more than Charlie could bear, and he raised 
the desk lid to get the hook and then with flushed face and set 
lips he slowly closed it again, and without a word gathered up 
his belongings and handed his paper to the teacher. 

Charlie was a very sober boy that evening, and when his 
father asked about the result of the examination and inquired 
whether he was in debtone bicycle, Charlie never smiled, but re- 
plied, to his father's astonishment, that he wished he'd never 
heard of a bicycle and didn't want to see another one as long as 
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ihe lived, and then deliberately broke down and began to cry 
like any baby, as he would have said, instead of acting like a big 
boy of fourteen. 

Of course, the truth of the matter soon came out, and his 
father looked very grave, but said little besides telling Charlie 
that he was proud to find his son valued his honor higher than 
he did a summer's sport. 

No, Charlie did not get the bicycle that spring. Though 
Mr. Clifton offered to advance the balance, Charlie steadily re- 
fused to accept it until he had earned it, and seemed to take 
great pleasure in forcing himself to do extra work as a sort of 
penance for the dishonest act he had so nearly committed. There 
was the garden to weed, and the grass to keep out of the paths, 
and all the other work which his father gave him to do, and for 
which he paid prices that the most ardent advocate of wage re- 
form could scarcely have grumbled at, and so the weeks passed 
rapidly by. 

At last the money was made up, and with the pleasant days 
of early autumn came the long-wished-for and dearly-earned bi- 
.cycle. and when Charlie's father asked him, playfulfy, whether it 
had paid to wait so long for it instead of stooping to one little 
dishonest action, Charlie's answer was very brief, but very em- 
phatic, and what it was, every boy that reads this story may 
guess for himself. 

PEACE. 

BY LILIAN MACK, 

*T\vas twilight hour, I wandered forth, 

My steps unbidden strayed 
Down through the lane along the field 

Where weary cattle brayed. 

Ungrateful heart. All nature smiles, 

The sky, the earth look glad. 
The birds are singing vesper hymns. 

And I alone am sad. 
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Still, 'twas not grid I scarcely knew 
What caused this awe, this dread ; 

Each step was like to treading on 
The mounds of sacred dead. 

Each sound I heard — each ringing laughi 

From farm maid at the gate, 
Was echoed back in warning shrill 

By some unholy fate. 

Still listless did I journey on, 

My spirit went in quest 
Of peace to soothe this yearning strange^ 

This aching in my breast. 

To yonder little village church 

The sunset lent a blush, 
As 'mid its groups of drowsy pines 

In sacred stillness hushed. 

I ventured in. 'Twas still as death ; 

A flickering candle's glare 
Close to the tabernacle told 

Of sacred presence there. 

So soft the light in broken flakes 
Through sainted window flits 

A halo o'er the prophet's brow, 
A breath from virgin lips. 

A solemn awe spread o'er my soul soul, 

A rapture strange it brings ; 
I thought I felt around my form 

The clasp of angel wings. 

I breathed not, neither did I pray, 
My heart — my soul was given 

A balm of breathless ecstasy, 
A pause twixt earth and heaven. 



ME AND STEPHEN, AND OUR BOX FOR 

DAKOTY. 

BY M. M. MITCHELL. 

It has always seemed to me heretofore, as though no one 
could a been closeter about givin' than my man Stephen ; but 
lateh, I've been led to see that I'm not the generous creature I 
always 'sposed I was. 

It all began one afternoon in a missionary meetin' over to 
Numtown. There was a preacher there just home from the 
West, and he was tellin' of the work out there, and of some of 
the places he stopped at on his way here. 

He told us of a poor missionary and his family a preachin' in 
Dakoty until my heart fairly bled for them, and when our minis- 
ter said to take up a collection to help them through the Winter, 
I just felt as though I could a give them all I ever ownded. 

I looked at Stephen when they started around with the boxes, 
but he wouldn't look. 

I asked him for some money before we got to meetin', but 
he said, ** You never mind, Cynthy. I'll give for us both." But 
he never does, so I was 'shamed enough when I see him fish a 
quarter and a ten cent piece out of his pocket and go to studyin' 
them. 

When the box came around, he gave a sigh from the sole of 
his boots and rollin' his eyes to the roof dropped the ten cents in 
the box, and looked after it a good sight more lovin' then he 
did after me, when I went on that week's visit to Brother Lonzo's. 

Well, after meetin' was over, I felt so 'shamed afore the Lord 
•of what we'd give that I got out quick as I could to the shed 
where Stephen was a backin' out the old gray mare. 

Says I : " Stephen, has the Lord ever used you mean ? " 
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Stephen was quite taken back, and he j^ve the old mare a 
cut, and kept one eye on me, for he knew somethin* was up. 

After a silent survey he says, quite plausible-like. ** No, 
Cynthy, can't say as he has, or he wouldn's have give me such a 
good cook as you be." 

La ! that's just like a man though, vittles before everythin* 
else ! 

But, rd made up my mind at last to just talk up to Stephen^ 
so says I : ** Stephen, is cookin* the chief of your mercies ? 'sposin' 
as you had nothin' to cook ? Stephen Meachem, here you be, 
goin' on to sixty-seven year and you don't owe no man a dollar in 
the world. \ ou're a drivin' your own wagon and as steady a hcrse: 
as ever walked, and a joggin* on towards your own home. You 
own a hundred odd acres of land all paid for, and some savins' 
in the bank, and no one to leave it to, but our son John, and he's 
enough sight bettern off than we be — married well-to-do, and ia 
the grocery business besides. It's a comin' on Winter and look 
at the full cellar and wood-house you have, and yet when you 
heard this afternoon how that poor family suffered last Winter 
from cold and poor vittles and a runnin' doctor bill, you could' 
only feel sorry ten cents worth." 

Says he : " Ten cents is a good deal if its spent right." 

** Spent right," says I. ** What kind of a meal will it buy for 
them poor children ? How far does it go towards a load of 
wood or a barrel of flower? Don't you forget Stephen Meachem: 
that you've got to get to Heaven — if you ever do get there, an I 
have my doubts sometimes — through the eye of a needle, and 
you can't drag your ten cent pieces in after you, nuther." 

**La! now Cynthy," says he. '* How you do go on. How- 
do you know they suffered. Ministers always make poor 
mouths." 

" Don't you say another word like that," says I, ** or I'll get 
out and walk. Just as if you didn't hear that missionary tell! 
this very day how he stopped in that little town in Dakoty on- 
his way East, and how he could see the want and poverty in the 
minister's home and no provident for a hard Winter. Didn't 
you hear about the little delicate girl ? How do you suppose; 
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they get her any fixins' on so little a year? Didn't you hear him 
say that he never heard a complaint from the family, but how 
they tried to bear all things cheerfully and never grumbled be- 
cause they had been sent to such a hard place ?" 

Stephen grunted out something about '* poor management." 

Well, I thought I'd said enough ; at any rate I felt bad 
enough, and Stephen could see it too with half an eye. So he 
says kind of humble as we drew up to our own hitchin'-post ; 
"Cynthy just mix up some of your buttermilk buscuits for sup- 
per won't you } I feel all gone inside." 

Well, when I had taken off my things, and got a clean apron 
on, and pulled out the damper for a hot oven, I felt so bad about 
not givin' as we ought, that I just stepped into my bed-room a 
minute to ask the Lord what He would do about Stephen, I said ; 
" Lord I'm ashamed to have so much, and some of Thy children 
needy ; and yet. Lord, I'm dependin' on Stephen for every cent, 
and I can't give unless his heart is opened. He's an awful good 
provider for the house, but be stops there. Oh, Lord, open up 
some way that I can help, and yet Stephen and I can agree on," 
After that I felt better and went to gettin' supper. 

When Stephen came in from doin' up the chores, he give a 
long sniff — fo rl was just a puttin' the buscuit on the table, and if 
I do say it, they can't be beat — and says he, ** Cynthy, you're a 
first-rate cook and you deserve some humorin'." He sat down 
and when he had moderated down a little on his seventh biscuit, 
says he, ** Cynthy, while I was doin' my barn-work I kept a 
thinkin' of what you said on our way home, about our full house 
and cellar and only two of us, and I tell you what, I'll get you a 
dry-goods box to the store and you can fill it with any thing you 
want out of this ere house, and I'll pay the express on it to that 
ere preacher in Dakoty." ** Oh' Stephen," says I, "do you mean 
it?" " I do," says he with a groan. "You send anything your a 
mind out of this house. It'll do just as good as money better too, 
for they might use the money for somethin' else ; and if you 
send food and clothes, then they'll have 'em." 

Well I haven't done such a thing for years, but I got up, 
and went around to Stephen and give him a good hearted kiss. 
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Says he, "Cynthy, don't act flat." 

But that's only his way; he liked it. 

Well, I tell you, I thanked the Lord for answerin* me and 
openin* up a way for me to help. 

Next day, sure enough, Stephen brought back a good big 
box, when he come from mill, and sat it down in the hall, and 
says he, " Now Cynthy, here you be, bound for Dakoty." 

Well, if ever I had any pleasure in my life, it was when I be- 
gun to fill that box. The very first thing I made sure of, was 
them big fluffy pair of wool blankets, the extra pair I had in my 
spareroom closet. I set great store by them when I first got 
them, but of late years it has gone to my heart, bitter winter 
nights, to know they was just a lyin* folded on the closet shelf 
and little children out in the world a cryin* with the cold and 
shiverin' for the want of them. Then to keep the blankets com- 
pany 1 put in sheets and pillar slips. They was bran new. I was 
bound I wouldn't send a thing to make that poor soul do any 
more patchin'. Every year I mako up beddin', and dear knows 
what for, but I like to be fore-handed. 

Then I put in three pair of wool socks I knit for Stephen — 
he'd a plenty besides — and three pair of my own, and a couple 
pair of mittens. 

I found, too, that I had two table-cloths I could spare as 
well as not. I'd just made up two salt-sacks in towels, and they 
were bleached and biled snow-white, so I sent them, too, for 
there's nothin' bettcr'n 'em to wear. 

It took me quite awhile to make up my mind which shawl 
to send. I got three, and no human bein* needs as many as that, 
leastways me, that's got that good warm cloak all trimmed with 
fur, that John got me the winter he was married. Its a leetle 
old style, but it suits me, and wear it I will. But about my 
shawls — there was my pretty Scotch plaid, all wool, so fine and 
big. Stephen brought it home the winter he went down East to 
see his folks. It didn't seem right to give that away. I'd ought 
to keep it on account of Stephen. Always been so keerful of it 
that I didn't wear it, so I took up the heavy black one. 1 knew 
right off that was the one for me to keep because its the one I 
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always wear when I do wear a shawl. Then there was the fine 
gray one. I've had it since John was a baby, and it did look 
kind of shabby, and no use of sending shabby and worn out 
things to such a hard country as Dakoty, so in the box went the 
Scotch plaid. Any way, the blue and green in it is getting 
pretty bright for me. 

Well, after that, I thought I'd give enough but the box 
wasn't half full, and, besides, I hadn't put in anything for the 
little sick girl. 

I'd been all through the house except my cedar chest. 
Somehow I didn't want to open that. It held my treasures, and 
I kept a sayin' ** You've give enough, don't you open that chest, 
or you'll give something you'll be sorry for." So I looked around 
again, through the closets, and found quite a roll of cotton flan- 
nel and some red flannel remnants. But they didn't fill up much, 
and I begun to say, **That box is too big. He'd ought to have 
got a smaller one." Every day Stephen would say, ** Well Cyn- 
thy, has the missionary spirit got inside the cedar chest yet. 
Better hurry up or the box won't get to Dakoty by Christmas." 
And I begun to feel kind of miserable. I kept a searchin' 
through bureau drawers and closets, but I couldn't seem to find 
anything to satisfy me. I didn't want to send no old trash and 
I'm so big and hefty and Stephen so long and lanky, that our 
clothes wouldn't fit anyone else on the face of the earth. 

Somehow in my wanderings I always brought up at the 
cedar chest, so one day I just dropped on my knees before it and 
says I, ** Lord, give me the victory and open my eyes to see what 
a woman I be. Callin' myself generous and yet a hoardin' and 
savin' in this chest all these years. I been a jarrin' and a findin' 
fault with Stephen for not a givin' more, an' here I'm as bad as 
he is. Lord, forgive me for only bein' willin' to give away that 
which Stephen provided, and make me willin' to give somethin' 
that will cost me something. 

Well, after that I unlocked that chest pretly quick ; it wasn't 
so big but it was full There wasn't a single thing in it I really 
needed, else how could they be locked up there year in and year 
•out? just treasures of rny hoardin' nature. 
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Right on top, wrapped in a linen towel, was that ten yard 
black silk warp Henrietta cloth. Bought it two years ago with 
my turkey money, but couldn't seem to get suited with a dress- 
maker ; didn't want every one to cut into such a piece of goods 
as that, so I kept it and lov>ked at it once in a while. 

Next was a roll of lovely red merino, seven yards. I sent to 
town by Stephen once for a wrapper. Told him to get me some- 
thin' a leetle bright, and if he didn't bring me that. I'm 'shamed 
to say, him and me fit some over it, so I put it away out of sight, 
and its laid up here a poutin' ever since. Well, it ought to make 
both the girls' dresses if they cut savin'. 

Then, there was my two white flannel petticoats John's wife 
worked for me one Christmas. 1 never wore them, havin' plenty 
of red flannel which is more to my likin', but I was proud of 
them. She'd worked such a pretty vine around them. They'll 
be good and warm though, if they be worked, for there's nothin' 
mean about John's wife, and they're the best of flannel. 

Then there was my picture Bible, colors all painted in. I 
just took that, and writ in it. " for the dear little Dakoty girl who 
has to stay in doors while the other children is out a playin." 
And fast to the Bible I tied another box for her, and inside of it 
was a lovely French doll. I won it once at the county fair as first 
prize on a roll of butter. Stephen was never done makin' fun of 
me about it. But I laid it away and thought I would save it for 
John's girls. But they was all boys. 

Well, when I got everything in that Dakoty box, there was 
a foot or so to fill in yet, so Stephen, he sets a store by vittles. 
He would have me fill in from the pantry. 

I put a new table oil-cloth over the things, thought it might 
come good too — and then v\'e put in a paper bag each, of my 
dried pears and pitted cherries-^they can't be beat for a relish. 
Then a lot of tea, hominy, oatmeal and other groceries. John 
always sends us the best. Yes, and I like to forget the bag of 
raisins. Thought maybe she would want some to fix for Christ- 
mas. And last of all if Stephen didn't cap the climax by bring- 
ing in from the smoke-house two of our finest hams and the big- 
gest hunk of smoked beef we had At first I just said they 
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shouldn't go in. I was afraid they'd spile the rest of the things 
but Stephen was so possessed to send them. Says he, "Cynthy, 
if the things smell smoky they can hang them out on the line. 
Lots of air in Dakoty, for that's where the cyclones comes 
from." 

When all was in I just writ a line to that missionary's wife 
and told her how I'd been a hoardin' all these years, till the Lord 
had opened my heart, and how happy Stephen and I had been a 
fillin' the box for her. I told her to send me word if it got there 
and to let me know how the leetle girl was, and that the doll was 
for her Christmas. Stephen he added a P. S. just for good man- 
ners, sayin' "wisht you alia Merry Christmas," and then he 
nailed up the box, took it to the depot and paid the express 
without a grumble. I never see him happier than when he came 
back and that night a settin' by our own fire he says : "Cynthy, 
I didn't know as givin* was such a pleasure ; I'm a goin' to do 
different ; I see you're give away things that's been dear to you. 
I've noted it, and the Lord helpin' me, hereafter, I'll give some- 
thin better'n ten cent pieces." And he'll do it, too, for Stephen's 
a man of his word as well as an awful good provider. Well, that 
night after I'd wound the clock (man's work but I've always 
done it and I suppose always will) we had prayers, and I never 
heard Stephen pray as he did. Before he was done we was both 
a cryin', and we then and there, promised the Lord to give here- 
after as he had prospered us. 

Well I still have the cedar chest. Empty? Oh no, whenever 
I get to feelin' poor-mouthed I just go up to the attic, and take 
out of that chest the letter that cam^ from that poor woman in 
Dakoty, when they got that box. And I tell you after reading 
that, I feel rich enough. 

Yes, I keep the letter in that chest and it's the dearest treas- 
ure I ever hoarded there. 



"A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM." 

Isaiah xi : 6. 

BY PAULINE MAC KINNON. 

'Tis midnight. All the starry hosts 

" Declare the glory of the Lord." 
The shepherds on the plains beneath, 

Know not, that He, the Unadored — 
"A little child shall lead them." 



And lo ! the Magi from afar. 

Are following, too, His guiding star. 

Upward, to Christlike Son, and love, 
To wisdom unaltained before — 
"A little child shall lead them." 

Within your home, dear friends, bereaved. 

Let this sweet thought abide ; 
The Christ-child comes to fill his place, 

This holy Christmas tide. 

And he who left his happy home 

Where love would fain have bid him stay, 
Will comfort still, his parents' hearts, 

And soothe the sorrow of their way, 
Till far beyond all earthly woe. 

To joys that earth can never know. 
To heights of heavenly calm, and peace 

To endless bliss, when life shall cease, 
Their " little child shall lead them." 



A RADICAL IN HONESTY. 

An Elizabeth Lave Story, 

BY KATE MILLS. 

The wedding was to take place in Elizabeth. The whole 
town was in expectation of a brilliant affair, for the future bride 
was the daughter of General Kass, whose love of display was as 
boundless as his purse and generosity. 

From her many friends the bride-elect had chosen Rose 
Walton to be her maid of honor. Rose Walton was a conspicuous 
ornament in the recherch6 circle of Elizabeth society, for not- 
withstanding her modest, retiring nature, she attracted attention 
by her fine face and stately carriage. 

Being the daughter of the most popular of New Jersey's 
great men perhaps added not a little to the halo which sur- 
rounded this star of society, and to win the hand of Rose Walton 
was the aim of many a vain ambition. 

The announcement of Rose's engagement to Collins Lay- 
throp drew from the fashionable world the most enthusiastic 
congratulations. Society smiled, for no crotchet of Mrs. Grundy 
had been violated. Strange to say, the friend whose felicitations 
Rose most desired could not extend his hand. Clinton Earl 
struggled as one who had received a crushing blow. Rose had 
not dreamed of his love, for his position as her father's confiden- 
tial legal adviser made it a point of honor with him not to 
divulge it. 

On the morning of her friend's wedding, when Collins 
called to take Rose to the church, he found her a trifle pale. Her 
father had fallen ill the previous evening, but the doctor pro- 
nounced him better. One glance at Collins's tall, elegant figure 
brought a flush of pleasure to her cheeks, and she exclaimed : 
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**0, Collins, how handsome you look ! How happy I should 
be, being chosen by you from the whole world." 

And Collins ventured : 

"I wish this were our weddinpj day." 

Blushing violently as she sought to take a lover's privilege, 
she replied : 

** But, Collins, that will soon come." 

The little silvery tongue of the French clock before them 
urged them to leave unfinished their castle. 

Soon after they were solemnly following the bride to the 
altar to strains from Lohengrin. 

The ceremony was faultless, the bride perfection, the bride- 
groom so distingue — not a small compliment, since, like all other 
men of the present age, he had, in his full dress, only his face 
and manners to distinguish him from the scores of waiters who 
received his generous fees. Even the most quiet were aroused 
to enthusiasm about this wedding, which had surpassed the 
expectations of everybody. But it was Rose Walton who had 
excited most admiration. 

On leaving the church Collins found a man awaiting him. 

"Sir, Judge Walton has had another shock and it is doubt- 
ful " 

**What is doubtful?" asked Rose. **Is my father worse? 
Tell me at once." 

** Pray, can I be of any assistance ? " it was Clinton Earl, the 
young lawyer, who had overheard the fright-laden words and 
rushed, somewhat precipitously, it must be confessed, to proffer 
aid. 

Through personal merit and triumphs in his profession 
Clinton Earl had gained an entrance into society and he availed 
himself of the privilege to enable him to be near the woman he 
loved so profoundly in secret. When he saw the color forsake 
Rose's face and the look of anguish dart from her eye a close 
observer could have detected his secret. The barriers of name 
and wealth built by society disappeared to him and for the 
moment he seemed to be as near to her as Collins Laythrop. In 
her excitement, however, Roie had heard nothing but the news 
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of her father's illness, and Collins hurriedly assisted her to the 
carriage. 

They reached home to find her father breathing his last. 
It was a strange sight, this beautiful girl in her full dress, bent 
over her dead father, imploring him to speak to her. All the 
happiness of the previous weeks seemed turned to grief ; all else 
was crowded from her mind. Later in the evening, when a card 
was handed to her, she said : 

'*Tell Mr. Laythrop I cannot see him this evening.*^ 

Rose's sorrow increased, if possible, the devotion of Collins. 
Why should her grief retaid their marriage ? After the wedding 
he could attend to the settlement of the estate without fear of 
comment ; and why should he not bear for her the burdens 
thrust upon her by her father's death ? 

** Rose," he would say, **you should not know the existence 
of such a thing as money, except to enjoy the pleasures it might 
bring you. I almost wish you were poor, so that you could be 
sure that I love you for yourself. You shall not have a care 
while I live. I alone am left to protect you. Command me ! 
To give you happiness I would retrace the steps of Stanley.*' 

And poor Rose believed him. 

It was soon rumored that Judge Walton was insolvent ; that 
he had purchased real estate when it was at its highest value and 
had been forced to dispose of most of it at a great sacrifice. The 
poor had entrusted to him with confidence their money, which 
was to bring to them a large percentage. 

One day Collins called and found seven poor men on the 
porch waiting to see, as they said, what Judge Walton's daughter 
could do for them. 

**Her father," they said, ** has thousands of our hard-earned 
dollars and we need them now. We'll wait until the good lady 
can find time to write us a few checics" 

Collins enteied and found Rose in tears. She explained 
what the banker had uAd her of her father's business and that 
he had had a large indebtedness he had been renewing for several 
months. Collins was painfully disconcerted, but he managed to 
say : 
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"Don't let that disturb you, Rose. Your father has surely 
provided for you." 

•* But it is knowing how poor papa must have secretly suffer- 
ed that makes me so wretched." 

Collins did not remain long. He hurried away to his law- 
yer's, and there learned that Judge Walton had died a poor man. 

Days passed, and Rose became alarmed at Collin's absence. 

Never before had she known misfortune. Bitterly she re- 
flected that misfortunes never come singly. Could Collins be ill ?" 

In reply to her anxious note the next morning he strolled 
into the Walton mansion. 

Rose's sad face lighted up for an instant upon seeing that 
her fears regarding his health might be dismissed. Then she was 
equally anxious to dismiss the burden on her mind — the burden 
he had longed to take from her. 

** I am going to sell my property, Collins." 

" Why should you ? It was your mother's, and no one but 
you have a right to touch it." 

**But my father has debts, and I shall use all my money to 
pay them." 

Collins grew pale as he said : " If you cannot make a heroine 
of yourself without making such a sacrifice I would advise you 
to be less popular with the poor. These men had a pile of 
money they had no use for, so they loaned it to your father who 
could use it. If they had used it, it would probably have been 
in making themselves drunkards." 

** My father's name shall be kept untarnished, and because 
this misfortune reaches the poorer class there is all the more rea- 
son for my making the sacrifice, if you so call it. I shall put the 
sale of my property in the hands of my lawyer to cancel my 
father's debts." 

" Do you know. Rose, you appear rather masculine in taking 
such a bold stand. You remind me of some coarse man on the 
labor question." 

Rose's wounded pride found expression in her quick retort : 
" I am willing to be a radical in honesty if I am the only woman 
in the world." 
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As Rose spoke she was preparing to go to her lawyer's. A 
short walk brought them to Clinton Earl's office, where Collins 
left her. 

The young lawyer listened in silence to the noble resolutions 
he had already anticipated. Not a word or a look betrayed the 
strong impulses her words stirred up in his manly heart, and 
only the necessary instructions were given with all the cold for- 
mality of his profession. The next morning the following notice 
appeared in The Worlds where it was read by a million and a half 
of people : 

All creditors of the late Judge Walton are requested to present their 

bills for payment to 

Clinton Earl, Attorney at-Law. 

How many poor people were made happy by that announce- 
ment ? There were no more troublesome calls at the house. A 
letter from Collins stated that he had been called away on busi- 
ness. Rose thought it strange that he had not called to bid her 
good-by, but fortunately she was so engrossed in business mat- 
ters as to leave her little time for other thoughts. 

Clinton Earl soon found a purchaser for the Walton man- 
sion, which brought much more than $50,000. All claims were 
settled and a comfortable sum placed out at a good rate of 
interest, which Rose was to draw quarterly. 

Collins had not returned nor sent any news of his where- 
abouts. 

For her father's honor Rose had sacrificed her wealth. Had 
Collins Laythrop also been sacrificed ? 

The return of Rose's fortune would have caused her less 
surprise than the return of her lover, and a few weeks later it 
was Rose who received the most sincere congratulations. Col- 
lins Laythrop was to marry an heiress from Washington, and 
Rose knew what she had escaped. 

It was a heavenly June morning, and Clinton had taken Rose 
for a drive. 

**I would so like to see my mother's own home," said Rose, 
"but perhaps I ought to keep the pleasant recollection in my 

5 
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mind and not visit it again. They told me it was in such a neg- 
lected state." 

One tarn brought them before the house. 

" Oh, they are rebuilding it ! " she exclaimed with delight. 
** And how beauti/ul the grounds look ! Don't you know I said 
it could be made so beautiful ? You remember when I first spoke 
of selling it ? " 

** I remember every word you ever said to me.'* 

" Do you think they would object to our going in ? " she con- 
tinued with enthusiasm. 

** I am sure the owner would be happy to have your 
approval." 

When they entered, Rose felt as though some fairy's wand 
had transformed, after her own plan, all before her eyes. Clin- 
ton looked at her with an expression which penetrated her soul. 
Rose divined all, and angels carried the overflow of joy to 
heaven and there recorded the bethrothal of Rose Walton and 
Clinton Earl. 



'' TRANSFORMATION.'* 

BY ADELYN MARTIN. 

A lass came down from Boston town 
To visit Newark City; 

Rest for her mind she came to find 
Afar from suitors witty, 
(And found it, hence my ditty.) 

Theolog>% astronomy 

And ethics she could chatter; 
Could sermonize and theorize 

That mind produces matter. 

(Her portraits always flatter.) 

A Newark youth she met. In sooth. 
He stands a head above her, 
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'Can ride, and row, and swim, and lo! 
He straight began to love her. 
(For what, I can't discover.) 

Philosophy, psychology, 

Are terms that always floor him; 
He sometimes drinks, he never thinks. 

And all the giris adore him. 

(He kindly lets them bore him.) 

Where fair Passaic her way doth take 

With little waves a-quiver, 
You'll oft see him, in flannels trim. 

Go sculling up the river. 

(A sight to make me shiver.) 

A drive or so, a moonlight row, 

(So strong, and yet so tender!)' 
Eyes deepest grey — a winning way 

When to his will he'd bend her. 

(She made complete surrender.) 

She talked; he laughed, or learning quaffed 
As though the draught were nectar; 

Yet proved at length his will and strength 
To guide and to protect her. 
(If once he should select her!) 

^So they were wed. And it is said 

He now can talk her lingo; 
While she decides for ** safety " rides 

Costumed a la flamingo^ 

And twice has said " By Jingo!" 



\ 



TODDLEKINS' NUDDER MONEY. 

BY H. E. MCINTOSH. 

" Wait a minute, I's a tomin." 

Having just risen to my feet, I turned to see — Toddlekins. 

Now Toddlekins was four years old; and I at thirty, her 
slave, was soon to become her brother-in-law, and had begun to 
think that in October I would have to marry Toddlekins, too, 
so dearly did I love her. 

I had been on my way to the little village to seek the morn- 
ing post and daily paper. Having walked a good half mile, I 
sat down for a moment under a tree to look at the busy figures 
in a cornfield unwittingly making a pretty picture. For a 
moment I had forgotten my little pet, then came the dear little 
voice to tell me she was there. 

The rosy cheeks were more rosy from the heat of the sun, 
the curly hair clinging in moist rings to the little head. Her 
hat hung by its strings on her back; the little worn shoes grey 
with dust. 

" Why, Toddlekins, what are you doing here ?" I asked. 

" Luttin for you, Fritz, dear, me doin' soppin' wid you, me 
got my money here in my little han.' " 

" But my little pet, think how far it is, youll get so tired." 

** Not wid you, Fritz dear." 

** Oh, trustful heart! What are you going to buy ?" 

" Sometin nice for my Dula; I sink you'll help me find it, 
won't you ?" 

I took the little one in my arms and set her on my knee, 
wiped the moisture from her head, and put her hat on carefully. 

She was the youngest of a large family, who found it hard 
to keep together. The parents were both dead, for when Tod- 
dlekins* little taper began to glow, her mother's had been ex« 
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tinguished. Julia, who was soon to become my wife, was 
especially loved by this baby sister, who in turn lavished a 
wealth of love upon her. It had been a painful thought to us 
both, this parting with Toddlekins, for my home was far away. 

When I began my walk, the thought of taking her with us 
came, followed by the remembrance that it would pain the 
others; still I knew it was Julia who would feel the loss most, 
I concluded to think it over, and if the right sign seemed to 
come, I would propose it to the family. Just then I sat down 
for a moment, and forgot her in the gleaners. Then came her 
dear little self: " Wait for me, I's a tomin'." She had herself 
given the sign; I would make the proposal that very night. 
She should go with us to our Western home. 

" Does Julia know where you are ?" 

** Yes, Dula knows. Tod telled Dula Tod goin' wid Fritz; 
please, let's go soppin*." Here she opened her little hand, and 
there was one bright penny. She looked at it a minute, then 
confidingly at me: " Where's Tod's nudder money ?" 

I looked down at her feet; there was no other to be seen. 

** Tod, are you sure you had another ?* 

" Yes; Where's Tod's big money ?" 

Where, indeed! It would be hopeless to look for it in the 
deep dust, and what was I to look for! I slipped my hand in 
my pocket, and drew out some change, and in a row on the bank 
placed a penny, a dime, a quarter and a half dollar. " Tod,'* 
said I, "is it there ?" 

She bent her head, eagerly to look. " No," she said, "not 
dare; " Tod's such a pretty money." 

What could it have been? "Where did Tod get her 
pretty money ? 

"Tousin Tom give it to Tod." 

Here was help indeed. " Tousin Tom " was a rich banker, 
who dearly loved children, and who had been to the house a 
few weeks before ; undoubtedly he had given Toddlekins a piece 
of gold. 

In my vest pocket reposed two pieces of gold, intended for 
.an especial use; they were a five and ten dollar piece. I placed 
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them before her; she quickly grasped the ten dollar piece, with? 
the joyous exclamation: 

" Dare Tod's pretty money." 

**Yes, it should be Tod's; I would bear the loss. Taking 
the little one in my arms, we marched into town, and had a 
happy time "soppin'." Such funny things as she bought. 
There were among them an apple and an orange for each, two- 
peppermint, sticks for Julia; then she turned to me. "Fritz, 
dear, what shall Tod give you ?" 

"Give Fritz a kiss, dear." 

" Yes, Tod will give you a kiss, but Tod wants to buy some- 
ting for Fritz; don't Fritz want dat nice handersiff, wid cats on 
it, in the window ? I sink I'd like to get dat for you ?" 

" Yes, Tod, I think that will be so nice, and I will give you 
the one with litle dogs on it, so we will be almost alike." 

So Toddlekins and I bought our handkerchiefs, and no 
money could buy mine from me. In some way I had a feeling 
that Tod's " nudder money " had been but a bright penny after 
all, yet was glad she had her happy day, for as I came to think 
it over, it did not seem likely that Toddlekins would be trusted 
with a ten dollar gold piece. 

I insisted on carrying her home, but as we neared the house 
she insisted on being put down, and taking one of her bundles 
in her arms, she marched gravely by my side. At the gate we 
were met by Julia, looking down the road with an anxious face.. 

"Fritz, dear," she said, "I am going to scold you; see how 
careless you are; I have just picked this up in the path by the 
gate," and she held out, not a ten, but a twenty dollar gold 
piece. This was "nudder money," indeed. Tod had had it 
surely. Then followed many questions, and we found out that 
Cousin Tom had given it to her, and that she had had it in her 
toy basket. 

"Tousin Tom say Tod must buy doUie some sooes and 
stotins, he was 'shamed of dollie's bare foots." 

" Oh, Tod, dear," said Julia," " if he had only known how 
nearly you had come to ' bare foots.' I am glad you did not lose 
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it. Now you can have shoes, stockings and dollie, too. And 
you can have a nice warm coat, and so many things." 

" Julia, could it be that Toddlekins might have been cold 
without that ?" 

" Yes, I am afraid so, Fritz." 

"Julia, that shall never be; we will take her with us when 
we go home, and she shall never need shoes or coats either; and 
Julia, you must let me keep that piece of gold, it means so 
much to me." 

The gold was changed for bills, and I sealed it up and 
marked it. Sooner than the little household wished, came the 
day when I took my dear wife and Toddlekins to my Western 
home. Toddlekins gravely handed our tickets to the conduc- 
tor of the train, and said: 

" Dis is my weddin' trip; I buyed my new shoes wid my 
nudder money." 

Time has flown since that day — twenty years — and Toddle- 
kins is no longer Toddlekins, but grave Alice. She has a Tod- 
dlekins of her own, whom she has called Fritz, for her old brother. 
Yesterday he was babtized, and after we came home from 
church I put in his hand an envelope, which held a piece of 
gold. On it was written: "Toddlekins* real * nudder money,' 
for little Fritz." 



SWEET BELLS. 

BY NELLIE C. MCCARTHY. 

Ring out across the tranquil bay^ 

Sweet bells ! 
Ring softly as the breath of May 
Across the sunset's golden ray, — 
The death-bed of the dying day, 

Sweet bells ! 
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Ring soft where water-lilies grow, 

Sweet bells ! 
And where the hill-side waters flow, 
Whose echo murmurs soft and low 
Beneath the rays that burn and glow. 

Sweet bells ! 

Thy echo makes one's heart so sad 
A sadness sweet that seems half glad, 
And thoughts arise all heaven-clad, 
Sweet bells ! 

With tear-dimmed eyes I gaze above. 

Sweet bells I 
O, fill my heart with trust and love. 
And turn my thoughts to Heav'n above 
O, may my life a true one prove 

Sweet bells ! 



HOW TO ACHIEVE SUCCESS. 

BY MRS. F. J. MUM FORI). 

One of the most popular writers, quoting an old French 
proverb, has said, "There is nothing so successful as success/* 
It certainly generates and contains within itself all the elements 
of growth. It is the alpha and omega of attainment. To have 
succeeded in anything is the open sesame to all future achieve- 
ment. Therefore doors fly open at your approach, crowds part 
to give you way. Silence awaits your utterance. Even your 
failures are accounted but suppressed successes waiting for the 
kindly touch of time and circumstance. Success implies energ^y 
and activity in overcoming difficulties. There is no royal road 
leading to it. It means diligent, persistent effort and a desire 
for excellence never satisfied. It is a processional in which the 
high priest is the crowning figure. He who succeeds does not 
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lie down on a bed of ease ; he is ever moving onwatd and up- 
ward. He has Olympian heights still to climb and girds himself 
for the ascent. 

How shall I define success and to what form of success shall I 
direct your thoughts this afternoon ? It is of worldly success, I 
know, that you, in the bright joy of your youth, are thinking. 
And we are to try to discover if that is true success, and if so, 
how it is attainable. Longfellow says : ** The talent of success 
is nothing more than doing what you can do well, and doing well 
whatever you have to do.'* '* Self trust is the first secret of suc- 
cess," writes Emerson. "The child of dust throws himself by 
obedience into the circuit of heavenly wisdom and shares the 
secret of God. Thus does the whole frame become responsive 
to the world which is thrown into your hand, nut for property 
but for use ; not for self indulgence ; not for toys. Things work 
to their ends and will defeat any adventurer who fights against 
this ordination.*' 

George W. Childs, the editor of the Philadelphia Ledger 
and one of the leading benefactors of the Drexel Institute, mod- 
eled after your own, having himself started on the lowest round 
of the ladder, says : "Would you learn the lesson of success? 
Here it is in three words. Would you climb the ladder? It has 
just three rounds: Industry, temperance, frugality." I would 
add just one round to Mr. Child's ladder and place it first — 
health. How can a sickly man or woman take hold of the great 
problems of life and compete with the able bodied ? Mens sana 
in sano corpore should be emblazoned on every banner borne by 
expectant youth. 

When a poor, feeble, self-convicted man came to Henry 
Ward Beecher, deploring the condition of his heart, Mr. Beecher 
said to him : '* Let me see your tongue. Ah, my friend, you are 
bilious ; the trouble is in your liver, not your heart." Many an 
unruly liver has changed the whole aspect of life. Guard the 
human motor which God has given you Know that you hold 
in trust a portion of the divine energy and the means of conserv- 
ing it. Guard it as you hope to succeed. * * * * 

It seems to me, as I bring a strong search light to bear upon 
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it, that many things are mistaken f«^r suecess which are not, such 
as fame, wealth, power, pleasure, whereas in truth these are the 
results and evidences ol success. Success is a motion, a moving^ 
on, a progress, a constant atiaininc:. It is not to be confused 
with result. When it has reached fame it is no longer success. 
When it has accumulated wealth it stops there. When it has at- 
tained power it ceases. When pleasure crowns its efforts satiety 
follows and success movts on. In the very derivation of the 
word is a progression, or, perhaps, belter, a sequence, in which 
one step follows another toward higher attainment, an infinite 
series of results which themselves move on to something higher 
still. So it follows that success is a condition, an aspiraticn 

Taking this as our definition of success, we can defy circum- 
stances and turn our very defeats into successes. You, whom I 
address, in the bright hopefulness of youth, with all the sinews 
of the body strong and vigorous, with all the aspirations of the 
mind and soul illuminated by the light of star worlds, with ear 
attentive, with vision far reaching, with hope that stretches to 
the infinite, dream only of success. To you all things are pos- 
sible. Attainment must be, for will not every call receive its 
answer? You pass large and prosperous manufactories, yon 
watch the huge palaces that float on the ocean, you pass the 
nearer ones, the elegant homes of the rich, in your daily walks,, 
you read of the wealth of mines, of trafllic, you see the masterly 
achievements of engineering, you are lifted to a higher plane of 
thought by the eloquence of oratory or the magic touch of 
musical instruments. 

You read the rhythmic words of poets and sages, or exper-' 
ience the healing skill of renowned practitioners and you say: 
" Like unto these will I be, success shall crown my efl:orts and 
power and influence and fame shall be mine." 

Millais and Munkacsy with their magic brushes, George 
William Curtis with his graceful oratory, Tennyson and Whittier 
with their rhythmic pens and Paderewski with his soul tipped 
fingers alike have kindled and inspired and lifted us from our 
grosser selves with a power mightier than that of rulers and 
kings, yet neither could have planned the campaign of 1865 and 
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led the American army to victory, neither had the military 
g^enius of General Grant. While Newton and Keppler and Galli- 
leo and Mary Somerville and Maria Mitchell lifted their feet 
from earth and roamed among the stars, Columbus and Pizarro 
and Champlain and La Salle and Dr. Kane went sailing over the 
ocean seeking fairer, richer lands. 

Among our successful, practical men of science are Eads and 
De Lesseps and Eifel and Ericsson and George Morison and 
Edison. Who shall say that all others have failed because these 
have attained renowned success ? 

Shakespeare says: ** Some are born great, some achieve 
greatness and some have greatness thrust upon them." What is 
true of greatness is true of success Circumstances of birth are 
favorable to some. These are golden opportunities and, like the 
talents, may be put out to interest or thrown away. These start 
far up on the roail to success. Some stand, by inheritance, on 
the very summit of the successes achieved by their ancestors. 
This inheritance may be a blessing or a curse, according to the 
use made of the opportunity. 

The tendency of prosperity is 10 indifference, indolence. 
How often we see the sons and daughters of the rich mere idlers, 
or, worse than idlers, spending their inheritance in riotous liv- 
ing. The father's hard-earned success cannot be transmitted 
unless the child have life in himself. ** It is the immutable law 
of growth that if we would have we must win." The scholar 
who easily stands at the head of his class often becomes self- 
satisfied, conceited. He fancies that the world will turn every- 
thing into his hand and he ceases to make effort. With this 
slowing down of his energies the fire gradually goes out and the 
whole machinery of his being stops. 

Much more to be desired is the role of him who achieves 
success in the midst of diflliculty and opposition and converts 
adverse circumstances into successful issues. Failure often 
reveals to us capacities which we should never have recognized 
had success always followed our efforts and so it may often 
become our truest friend in disguise. ** But screw your courage 
to the sticking place and we'll not fail." The same fixed deter- 
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mination to succeed compelled General Grant to say: " I'll fight 
it out on this line if it takes all summer." 

Our late, lamented Cyrus \V. Field, whose life went out in 
•comparative poverty and darkness and heavy sorrow, achieved 
more for this nation, yea, for all the nations of this great round 
globe when he joined the Eastern to the Western world and so 
bound them together as one people, than any other man of his 
time. He was ridiculed and his theories laughed to scorn 
when he proposed to lay the Atlantic cable across and under the 
water to the parent land and that brother might talk with 
brother as if face to face. And when the first cable parted and 
was lost louder grew the ridicule, but he faltered not nor swerved 
from his faith, and today the world owes more to this man of 
vast intelligence, far reaching insight, undaunted power, unwav- 
ering courage, than to any other man of his generation. 

Jay Gould did what he attempted, and so far we would 
emulate his ability. When asked his secret of success he replied, 
** There isn't any secret. I avoid bad luck by being patient. 
Whenever I am obliged to get into a fight I always wait and let 
the other fellow get tired first." This quality of patience, says 
the Times, was one of his best investments. He never seemed 
to be in a hurry about anything;. He is said to have spent 
l>i,ooo,ooo in postponing lawsuits. 

The London News says: " All honor to the greatest money 
maker of any time or age. Napoleon's combinations were never 
vaster, and there were many points of resemblance between the 
two men. His ambiuon was to be the richest man in the world.** 
Be sure of this inevitable law — you will always reap as you sow. 
If you sow success you will reap success. This hopeful attitude 
of the mind, this determination to succeed let what will be, this 
never-say-die spirit is the characteristic of rare souls. It is the 
stuff of which heroes are made, and when it goes hand in hand 
with a deep religious enthusiasm it is the strength of the 
martyr," 



THE'NEW YEAR. 

In answer to Tennyson's ** Death of the Old Year**^ 

*' There's a new foot on the floor, my friend 
And a new face at the door, my friend 
A new face at the door." 

BY MRS. FRANKLIN MURPHY. 

Mine is the new face at the door, 
Mine the new footsteps on the floor ; 
I come, I come with song and cheer. 
The blithesome, happy, gay New Year. 

Welcome me gladly. 

Sing but not sadly ; 

Sing for the triumph. 

Of this the New year. 

As in the East wise men from far. 

Saw beaming brightly, Bethlehem's star, 

So from the shadows of the past 

My bright and cheering light I cast. 

Welcome the new one. 

Welcome the true one ; 
Hail to the coming 

Of this the New Year. 

To some Til bring rich stores of wealth, 
To some the bounding pulse of health ; 
Treasures alike to rich and poor 
I'll scatter from my bounteous store. 

Sorrows I'll lighten, 

Dark shadows brighten, 

E'en pleasure heighten 

This happy New Year. 
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ril bring to thee a happy band 

Of teachers working hand in hand, 

A promise of the harvest field, 

Rich gains to them their work shall yield. 

Christ's reapers they, 

His call obey. 

He will reward 

This glad New Year. 

The Infant Class, God's little band. 
Led by a loving tender hand ; 
In sheltered paths their way shall be 
Guided and guarded lovingly. 

Hail to the birth. 

Welcome to earth ; 

Treasure most Kwingly 

This the New Year. 

Friends, comrades, all tonight who hear 
My promise of the brave New Year ; 
To you I'll prove a constant friend, 
To you my trusty aid will lend. 

God's work to do, 

To Him prove true ; 

Working most gladly 

This happy New Year. 



THE LORD'S DIME. 



BY MRS. A. F. R. MARTIN. 



Dame Burton was a busy woman, busy with her household 
•cares, her children, her church, and her charities, but she was a 
careful woman, and always provided for emergencies. If she sent 
a child on an errand she gave him two pieces of money " in case one 
should be lost" and the errand not be accomplished. When she had 
plenty of money she laid aside part of it against a time of need, 
which she sagely remarked " there was no telling how soon might 
•come," and whenever she went out on the street stowed away in 
one corner of her pocketbook was always a (/tmg which she called 
/Ae Lord's^ and which she always managed to bestow wisely before 
she returned. One day she found a poor little Italian bootblack 
ciying lustily over a broken bottle on the sidewalk, with a crowd 
of children about him, the girls looking on pityingly, the 
boys laughing, but none of them realizing the extent of 
his woe ; for though he cried in English good everyday tears, 
he could only speak his mother tongue. But Dame Burton 
managed by a series of pantomine and gesticulations to find out 
that the broken vial had contained some precious fluid necessary 
in his art, and that the loss of it would bankrupt him and secure 
him a beating besides, aod, further, by counting the dirty little 
fingers held up, she found ten cents would set him up in trade again. 
So the " Lord's dime " was brought out, and speedily changed 
owners, and the giver walked away with a light heart, followed 
by the admiring exclamations of the little girls, **Ain't she a kind 
lady! " " Wasn't she a good one ? " and the like. But her cousin, 
a merchant, who had witnessed the scene, joining her, said,** How 
you do allow you your feelings to run away with you ; that 
scamp is now, doubtless, pitching pennies around the corner, 
sporting his wealth among his admiring fellows." "I can't 
believe it ; his grief was too genuine. But I must follow him up 
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and learn the fate of the dime** — and with a hasty good-morning^ 
she retraced her steps, and was pleased to find the little Guido 
not far from the spot talking to another boy almost as poor and 
distressed-looking as himself — but one whom she found spoke 
English very well, and who told her where he lived, and added, 
that the money would not save him from a beating, for he was 
obliged to bring home all the money he received, and if he 
bought the bottle the padrone would see it was a new one and 
so would whip him. Dame Burton promised to come and see 
him in the evening, and engaged the other boy to be there to act 
as interpreter for her. It was eight o'clock when she arrived in 
the dark street and found the number — she left her escort out- 
side, and went in the dirty damp basement, and was startled to 
see by the light of one poor candle the little form of the boy 
lying quite still on an old couch, while beside it sat a man with a 
pained, haggard face. The companion of the morning started 
up and began with rambling haste to tell how Guido had come 
in, and given the man the money, and told the story of the 
broken vial, and how the man had almost without a word taken 
down the whip from the shelf, when little Guido had run blindly 
out the door and right under the feet of a passing team of 
horses, and when they picked him up he was quite dead, his 
breast crushed in And how the man was horror stricken, how 
he wept over the boy, and cursed and groaned, and said he was 
his father, and he, alas ! had always been so cruel to him, and 
now he was dead. 

The father stood there alone with the bright ten cents in his 
hand, but it was the ** Lord's dime." It was the means of opening 
the door of a brighter world to little Guido — and of a better life 
to his father, for Dame Burton has him in her employ. He is 
one of the most zealous teachers in her mission school, and is 
walking in the narrow path that leads to life eternal, and the 
*' Lord's dime " is his talisman. 

Another day the ** Lord's dime" bought the fuel a child was 
trying to gather frm the waste in the street, and she went home 
with flying feet to the sick mother, and when Dame Burton ar- 
rived, a few hours latter, and saw how much of heart and hope 
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this little ray of light and warmth had brought to the sick, 
weary, discouraged seamstress, she felt the " Lord's dime*' had 
been well spent, and so every day she put the dime in her purse. 
She could not always know what came of it, but He who com- 
mended the widow's mite, sees every mite given in His name, 
and will bless both the gift and the giver. 



MAKOWSKI AT WORK. 

HY IDA M. MARSH. 

Chicagoans are all interested in anything connected with 
the World's Fair and may enjoy an account of our visit to the 
Parisian studio of M. Constant Makowski, the famous artist who 
has been at work on a splendid painting for exhibition in 
Chicago in 1893. 

Arriving at 62 Boulevard Clichy, we were conducted through 
a long passage across an open court to the entrance of a one- 
story building. Within, the artist was as well protected from 
the noisy distractions of the busy boulevard as though his studio 
had been the same distance frem a country thoroughfare. We 
were greeted by M. Makowski with unrestrained cordiality and 
warmth. With him every act is impulse, and the young model, 
an Ophelia, was made to shrink in an obscure corner, as if to 
make us forget that we were interrupting a seance. 

Despite the absence of anything in his dress to distinguish 
him from the mere fashionable world, Constant Makowski bears 
the indelible stamp of \\i't artist. Fine physique, head held 
erect, conspicuous in its depth from the forehead to the back, 
perhaps emphasized by the fair hair, somewhat long from the 
American standpoint, forming: one horizontal sweep from the 
temples backward. Enthusiasm and spirits of extreme youth 
breathe from every feature, but the artist, remembering his fifty 

6 
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years, affects to believe that he has reached " the age when every 
year counts." Upon the easel in the middle of ihe room, where 
it best could receive the light which only comes from above, 
stood the great chef-d'oeuvre designed for our Columbian 
Exposition — " Les Bacchantes" — a beautiful symbol of a year's 
devotion to one conception. Sky, air, mist, smoke, foliage with 
all the hues of autumn, blending in rich harmony of flowers, 
amid all the play of light and shade— a symphony of color forms 
the scene for the merry revels of the nymph-like Bacchantes in 
their ** ring-around " with the faun. There is the human form 
in all its unconstrained grace, full of action, as light as air. If 
the picture had not been designed for America the gauzy drap- 
eries, as light and transparent as the smoke itself, balancing in 
the air, probably would have been omitted. We are to say 
whether or not the picture owes to us an additional charm. 

Before touching the canvas for a new pictuie, Makowski's 
method is to first develop the idea upon a small canvas. With 
such rapidity and ease does he always paint that these so called 
sketches compare favorably with the completed works of many. 
Frequently several of these sketches are made for the one con- 
ception before the final one is transferred to the large canvas to 
be finished. 

The bright creaticn glows, 

But lo ! his easel shows 

Mere shadowy glimpses of that vision world. 

So true is this to M. Const:^nt Makowski that standing with 
pallet in hand, before his framed picture ready for its transpor- 
tation to the salon, he could not refrain from adding a dash of 
light here and there among the foliage, as though unwilling to 
be convinced that his task was completed, and longing as he 
said ** to begin it all over again." His quick, light movements, 
betraying the nervous energy difficult to check ; the restless 
silence, when listening to the remarks of his visitors, invariably, 
sooner or later, give way to an involuntary burst of melody — an 
outlet of the artistic overcharge. Generosity, a conspicuous 
characteristic, is constantly showing itself by the interest the 
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-master takes in young art students, and in his inability to speak 
-depreciatingly of another artist. 

Critics and art students seem unwilling to forgive one of the 
most successful French painters of the day for the method they 
assign to him. The objection was presented to M. Makowski, 
who replied: **When one can paint such pictures it matters 
little how one does it." His historical subjects, "The Death of 
the Czar,** perhaps the greatest ; " The Portrait of a Russian 
Prince.** now in the Kaiser*s palace in Berlin ; as well as other in- 
teriors, such as *'The Russian Wedding Feast," ** Choosing the 
Bride,'* " I he Bride's Toilet," and "The Demon,** from the sub- 
ject of one of Rubenstein's operas, representing a winged demon 
embracing a young girl, from whose kiss she is dying — these all 
bear the same characteristic stamp, with their warmth of color, 
atmosphere of interiors, rich materials heavy with jewels, and 
aside from facial expression, more repose than action. It is 
difficult, in passing from these to the mythological subjects, to 
realize that the same mind, same brush, same oils produced 
these two entirely distinct styles. The most conspicuous illus- 
trations of the latter style are : ** The Judgment of Paris," thir- 
teen panels exhibited in Paris in 1889, among them ** Poetry," 
"** Music," ** Sculpture " and " Les Bacchantes." In these every- 
thing has become ethereal, spacious, airy, rich, deep coloring has 
given place to delicate shell lints ; all is light and vapory. 

A "Dessus de Porte," which is phapsody of gorgeous color- 
ing, a Russian landscape and the exquisite decorations on the 
Sedan, occupying one corner of the room, all bear testimony to 
his great versatility. In the last mentioned, as throughout the 
entire studio, is revealed a passion of the painter, in the myriads 
of babies and cupids that have sprung from his brush. The 
^*Two Amours," standing with their little heads together, regard- 
ing the contents of a bird's nest, will also accompany M. Makow- 
ski on his visit to America in 1893. 

In this studio a bronze bust of the painter, alone, is the work 
of another. The walls, hung with ancient tapestry, form a fit 
enclosure to this art-lover's paradise. 



THE MYSTERY OF ELSIE. 

BY SARA LIZZIE MIX. 

"Hazel!" ** Well, aunt?" "John Baird wants to marry 
Elsie." It was a dull, dreary day without and in; the girl at the 
window had simply yawned her words, but at the answer her 
lazy eyes suddenly widened to a stare. 
** But that cannot be. you see." 

*' Cannot be ? What is the matter with you, Hazel ? I tell 
you John Baird wants to marry Elsie. He has written and told 
me so, and I expect him here this evening to settle up affairs." 
** Indeed ? " 

It was a word to empty air; the excited little woman had 
bustled out as she bustled in, leaving the girl in the window to* 
fancy the rest as best she could. 
** Elsie ! " 

" My dear Lady Hazel, how fares *' 

** Elsie, for once stop your nonsense and answer me a ques- 
tion. Is it true that you are going to — to marry John Baird ? 
"I?" 
" You.'* 

" Not at all, my " 

'* But Aunt Cray says you are." 

" Indeed ! Well, then, that settles it, of course; for who in 
all the glory of her matrimonial ventures would once think of 
withstanding Matilda Cray?" 

** But she says affairs have gone so far that he is coming to- 
settle them tonight." 

"So? Well, then, in the name of common sense, Hazel,, 
dear, why do you sit plying me with questions ? Do you not 
know it is most indelicate thus to pry into the affairs of a girl so- 
near a bride as I ? Though, of course, I do not object to telling, 
you that I like this Baird very much." 
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It was useless to stare into the laughing, wicked face, as she 
had stared throughout; it told no tale. Calmly as she spoke, 
Maid Elsie drew her wrap about her, and went out, she added, for 
a little jaunt to town. Bewildered still the girl in the window 
5tared after her, till suddenly her face lighted and a smile played 
round her lips. 

" But that cannot be, you see." 

It could not be. The letter which, with an Open laugh, she 
•now drew forth from her p6cket, certainly made it seem so. 

** My Darling: I am forced to write you, for I dare not 
-speak to you the usual way. I so fear that what I feel you have 
not suspected; that it will all be so new, so unexpected, so 
repugnant to you, that you will crush all my hopes at once. But 
1 can stand suspense no longer. I must tell you that with all 
my soul I love you; that I want to make you my little wife. 

" My love, my precious little witch-girl, what answer? I 
have made it all so short for fear to bore you; oh, I beseech, let 
the one word a bit longer than the other be the answer to your 

'*JoHN Baird." 

She burried her face in her hands when she had read it, and 
blushed anew. 

** Yes — a thousand times, yes, dear John; for with all my 
^oul I love you, and want to be your wife." 

That was only in the morning gone; she was too near the 
pleasant dream she had been in all the day not to fall easily 
back to it, how long she knew not, till suddenly Aunt Cray's 
voice broke in again: 

•* Hazel ! " 

** Yes, aunt." 

** You seemed to doubt what I told you. Will you be so 
kind as to read this letter ? " 

She took it; she began reading it in the old, lazy way. 

** My Dear Miss Cray: I love your niece, Elsie, very 
much, and wish to marry her. Pray pardon my abruptness; I 
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will call on you this evening to explain and settle all. There 
are some things — —*' 

That was all she read ; her eyes dropped as if mechanically^ 
to the bold signature below, and then — she folded the letter 
quietly, and handed it back to Miss Matilda. 

" You are satisfied ?" 

** Oh, yes, I am satisfied.'* 

Hazel Lee looks back to that day to think there was some 
greatness in her, still so qjiietly, so calmly she sat and listened 
to Aunt Cray's lively discussion of the coming match, interspers- 
ing her own remarks as in duty bound, though the truth was 
plain to her. Not the mystery yet ; but that mattered naught in 
face of that one truth ; she could not think beyond it, mercifully 
she could not think at all beyond it, till Aunt Cray's voice and 
steps had died away again. Then suddenly all else was swal- 
lowed up in shame. 

*<Yes — a thousand times, yes, dear, John ; for with all my 
soul I love you, and want to be your wife." 

What has she done ? The glory, the shame of it, how nigh 
they were ! She sat with clinched hands and pyallid face, and in 
her mood the rest was easy ; the simple fact of the mystery was 
that the letter was for Elsie ; she had simply misread the 
address on the wrapper, and took it for her own. She believed 
it firmly, and in the mood a sudden terror moved her; she ran 
up to her room and seizing an envelope, under the moment's in- 
spiration, traced a fair fac simile of the one she had destroyed. 
The next, the letter lay on the cushion in Elsie's room, and 
then — 

What then? She did not know, she did not care, only to get 
away from John Baird and them all. 

It was with a little cry of despair that she at last turned 
homeward, realizing that there was naught else to do. It was a 
black bit, yet up to the house, but the lights were worse ; at the 
first glimpse of them she stopped and shivered. She could never 
go back there ; it was enough, she would never. 

" My darling ! " 
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She had heard no sound, no step ; only something brushed 
her arm — a shower of leaves, she thought and cared no more. 

" My darling, why are you out such a night as this?" 

The voice broke in clear, distinctly, yet — what was it? 

A whisper of the wind, a delusion born of her strained, ex- 
cited soul ? That — ^just that ; she had time but t'> think it, to 
turn with a wild laugh to flee from it, when a pair of strong 
arms closed about her, and a rain of mad kisses fell upon 
her lips. 

" My little witch-girl ! " 

" John ! " 

** Oh, do you really love me, sweetness ? " 

" Oh, yes, John dear ! " 

** Don't let the roses listen 

Don't let the night-stars blink, 
Don't let the dewdrops glisten, 

While I tell of whom I think." 

A girl's voice suddenly floated out from within. That mo- 
ment John Baird stood alone upon Mrs. Cray's porch. 



'* Mr. Baird ! " • 

" Miss Elsie '' 

•* They tell me that you want to marry me." 

" Ye-yes ! " 

Mr. Baird had stood and laughed a bit that moment he 
found himself alone. 

** Dear little witch-girl?" he murmured, " What a shy dar- 
ling she is, after all ! But she will come again very soon. 

John Baird, though, had been a little bewildered, and his 
bewilderment grew as he turned to the bright, saucy girl who 
came so promptly to greet him in Aunt Cray's parlor ; who, 
with the utmost sang-froid, motioned him to sit down as 
she spoke. 

"It seems strange you should want to marry me." 

** Y-e-s." 
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" We are so different, you see. I was perfectly amazed when 
Hazel told me. Hazel told me first, you see/* 

" Ah ! " 

'* I thought she must be dreaming, but next I heard it from 
Aunt Cray's lips ; I read the atonishing words over your own 
signature, * I want to marry Elsie ;* next I found your beautifully 
romantic note awaiting me in my room. It is a great day in my 
life, Mr. Baird." 

She sat quietly stroking down the folds of her pretty gown 
as she spoke, stealing odd glances at the stupid man before her. 

But suddenly her eyes flashed up a quick anger into his. 

"Mr. Baird." 

" Y-e-s." 

** Would you care if I did not marry you ? " 

**Eh?" 

** Because I do not propose to do so." 

'*No?" 

** No ; I do not like your style of courtship. I would advise 
you, next time you propose to a young woman, just to await her 
answer before you go to settle up. I do not like your style of 
courtship any better now; you appear to me very like a — fool. 
At all events, I settle my own affairs. And so I do not see any 
necessity for you to wait to see Aunt Cray.'* 

She arose as she spoke ; before he could collect his poor 
wits to answer, she had vanished through the door. He was 
only too glad to follow; he seized his hat and was far down the 
roadway that next moment Aunt Cray, in all her glory, sailed 
down the stairs to greet him. 

And one girl laughed the night away, and one girl wept, and 
John Baird could have thrown himself into the lake near by, 
though for reasons that the others did not dream of. 

****** 

" From the depth of my soul I thank you. 

"John Baird." 

John Baird was a queer man, surely; a huge bouquet and 
the lines, were at Elsie's breakfast-plate. 
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'"Sour grapes!" laughed Elsie, over where Aunt Cray sat 
reading her little note, John Baird's apology and explanation of 
what had occurred the night before. 

"Well, Ladv Hazel, how does the world treat vou this morn- 
ing?" 

It was a generous mail the post had brought; I, Hazel of 
the window, had, too, a note, which I sat pondering wearily, yet 
for all a bit wonderingly, as she spoke. 

" Will Miss Lee please call at Grow & Co.'s by twelve o'clock 
today. The matter is important, and will admit of no delay." 

What did it mean ! The business of my father's estate was 
all settled, I thought, long ago, and — what could they want of 
me? It was quite too deep a question for my poor wits, this 
present, but there was a grain of comfort in the thought that I 
had an excuse to go away. I made the most of it ; an hour, and 
I was speeding to the city with the mad determination never to 
go back. True, it was all over ; Elsie had refused her lover, she 
would never be John Baird's wife, but it was now all one to me 
in my fresh humiliation. 

I knew Grew & Co.'s well ; a little minute after I left the 
train I was sitting in its private parlor. What had brought me 
there, I thought little, and I cared less. I waited wearily, yet 
with mantling cheek, with mind and soul lost in that last, bitter 
night, in that new, hard mistake of his 

** Do you really love me, sweetness?" 

" Oh, yes, John, dear." 

In the midst of all, all things were real ; I heard the door of 
the office open, I turned as best I could to meet — not Grow &. 
Co.'s representative, but— a gentleman that I knew. 

** Good-morning, Miss Lee." He drew near as he spoke, and 
took a seat beside me. 

** And what are you doing here ? " 

"I had an appointment with a lady. As for various reasons 
I could not keep it in my own office, and as the matter is impor- 
tant and will admit of no delay, I made it Grow & Co.'s. You 
need not be alarmed. Miss Lee ; people are in the habit of meet- 
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ing here ; indeed, Judge Grow marries a |2ccd many in this 
parlor.*' 

I had started to my feet as he began to speak ; some of the 
truth was flashing on me ere he quoted the words of my little 
note. 

" Did you send for me ? " I gasped. 

" I did." 

"And why?" 

" Because I am a fool — because I am desperate — because I 
want to marry you." 

»* Me ? " 

**You." 

" Then what a fool you must be ! " 

** Yes ; and if you knew all, what a greater one you would 
think me ! But listen. I did not bring you here to make any 
explanation ; 1 do not know as I shall ever make any. It is too 
humiliating, too absurd. I planned this thing simply because I 
love you, because I know that you love me ; because I believed 
you in the mood to do today what pride would never let you do 
another time. Listen — what will you do ? Will you marry me ?* 
Yes or no ? " 

"Yes, John, dear." 

** Mrs. John Baird ! " cried Aunt Cray, with upraised hands. 
** What a simpleton you are. Hazel Lee ! " 

But — it was still a mystery through weeks ; John did not tell 
me, and I forever put off asking, till one day he thrust a note 
into my hand : 

** That absent-mindedness of yours will some day prove 
your ruin. You have so confused us in this latest case with your 
mixture of names and persons, writing the very one you did not 
mean every time, that — " 

I did not finish; I threw it down with a gasp, for the truth 
had flashed upon me. 

"Was that the mystery of Elsie, John ? " 

Exactly. I wanted you, and made it Elsie. Why, I do not 
know ; 1 have always done things that way." 
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So that was all. Nothing to wonder at, no mystery ; just 
the rank stupidity of an absent-minded man. 
It was a nice tale to take to Elsie. 
" Sour grapes ! " she laughed. 



A BIT OF LOGIC. 

BY ROSA GRAHAM (SARA LIZZIE MIx). 

Baby Berry sat at table^ 

On the great Thanksgiving day, 

Gazing down upon the platter, 

Where the well-browned turkey lay ; 
Berry's first Thanksgiving dinner — 
What did ail this wee beginner? 

Don't you like it, dear ? " I said ; 

Baby Berry raised her head. 
Oped her big eyes blue and solemn, 

** Does 'ou fink," the answer sped. 

** It was wight to kill the turkey ? 

Don't seem wight at all to me, 
Tause — " but our merry peals of laughter 
Drowned her words ; and shamedly. 

This rare-hearted young beginner. 

Picked at her belated dinner ; 
Sudden looked, in smiling mood. 
Up from her diminished food. 

And said: ** I dess 'twas wight to kill him, 
Or he wouldn't taste so dood ! " 



HISTORICAL PAPER. 

To Afembsrs of the Society of the Diu^hters of the American 

Revolution of New Jersey. 

BY MARGARET HERBERT MATHERS. 

As historian of the first Chapter of New Jersey the oppor- 
tunity is afforded me at this meeting to give account of the 
birth and growth of our Society in New Jersey. 

On the fifth day of April, 1891, a dozen ladies who had 
already subscribed to the constitution of the Society at a meeting 
held at Sherry's, in New York, on February 25., met at the depot 
of the Delaware and Lackawanna Railroad, and proceeded to 
Morristown to the residence of Mrs. Joseph Warren Revere, 
where we were invited to meet a party of ladies from Morristown 
to organize the New Jersey Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 

We assembled in the quaint drawing-room about eleven 
o'clock in the morning, and there surrounded by portraits and 
mementoes of men and women prominent in the revolutionary 
period we made our first effort to organize our State Chapter. 

Luncheon is a feature of organization eminently womanly — 
we lunched. We ate from china and drank from silver that 
had served the same purpose for Samuel Adams, John Hancock, 
Joseph Warren and Paul Revere the elder, and from that atmos- 
phere we emerged Daughters of the American Revolution. 
The charm of the day's entertainment and kindly feeling and 
sympathy evoked by the genial intercourse has been potent in 
holding us together through much discouragement. We con- 
sidered ourselves at that time a State Society. 

We had a State Regent and other State officers appointed 
.by the representative of the Board of Washington. Our appli- 
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cation forms required when filled out the signatures of the State 
Secretary and State Registrar before they would be accepted. 
We were enthusiastic in our plans for the growth of the Society. 
We were ambitious to have it resemble our State in the days of 
the Revolution, active and patriotic. We desired to make the 
object of the Society the building and endowment of a " Home" 
for Aged and Impoverished Ladies of Revolutionary descent. 
We considered that the most honorable monument we could 
raise to the memory of the illustrious dead. But a cool breeze 
blew in from various quarters and chilled our ardor. First, we 
were informed that we were not a State Society, that we could 
not be a State Chapter, that the Society was not a confederation 
of State societies, but a confederation of national chapters and 
the Society had other uses for its funds than building a home^ 
that lineal descent from a patriot was not the only qualification 
for membership, that any one who claimed descent from a woman 
who had a son that joined the revolution was eligible, although 
the direct descent might be Tory. For example, a woman 
having two sons, one a Tory and one a Patriot, the descendants 
of the Tory would be eligible equally with the descendants of 
the Patriot. 

The Board of Management of our State Society (we clung 
to that) met and discussed the differences. We considered the 
title of the Society misleading. Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution should signify that direct descent only from Revolution- 
ary ancestry should make a woman eligible to membership, if 
the clause " mother of a patriot " was to be allowed then we had 
better leave the word ** revolution " off and call ourselves 
Daughters of America. We desired also to control the organiza- 
tion of the Society in our own State, else we might become a 
prey to the ambition of women of sister States, who could come 
in and form chapters and draw from our funds to carry out ob- 
jects with which we had no sympathy. 

Many dangers apparently menaced us, and we wrote urgent 
letters to the Board at Washington. We brought to their con- 
sideration the services New Jersey had rendered the cause of 
revolution. That she placed her troops at Washington's com- 
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mand when he was retreating^ defeated and disspirited before the 
enemy and had turned the tide of battle from defeat to victory. 
We recalled the battles of Trenton, Princeton and Monmouth and 
pointed out that the whole State was but one bloody battle 
ground during the war. That four of the signers of the Declar- 
tion of Independence were New Jerseymen. That a number of 
the most distinguished officers of the army were of New Jersey. 
That Philip Freneau, the poet of the revolution lived, died 
and is buried here, that every battle fought in New Jersey 
was a victory. In memory of these incidents and achievements, 
and the immense number of descendants of these heroes that 
compose the population of the State, we petition to be allowed 
to form a State society of lineal descent. 

To make the National Society strong the Board at Washing- 
ton maintained the idea of State must be eliminated. The object 
they said was to gather every drop of American blood, whether 
it be Tory or Patriot. 

To the tact and discretion of our Regent we owe it that New 
Jersey with her vast supply of patriotic material v.as not allowed 
to disintegrate, while othar Slates were taking rank to arouse 
the patriotism of the women of the country, and to her persist- 
ence we are indebted for our present strong organization. She 
attended the National Congress and found the method the Board 
at Washington had adopted very valuable and agreeable, it 
dignifies the Society to have for its head the wife of the Chief 
Executive of the nation. It promotes pleasant intercourse and 
increases our knowledge of the character of women of other 
States, and broadens our sympathy with them to meet them in 
National capital on the broad basis of patriotism. We ther^ 
learn to admire and esteem the noble and true hearted sisters of 
our great national society. 

Working on the national plan we have five chapters orga- 
nized. The first chapter of New Jersey, with Mrs. Depew, Regent, 
the Priceton Chapter, Mrs. Swan. Regent, Mrs. Burnet, of Plain- 
field, Regent of Union County, Mrs Powell, Regent of Cape 
May, and Miss Mecum, Regent of Salem. 

The possiblities of this Society cannot be grasped at this 
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early age of it, but we can see how it can become the most power- 
ful order in the history of the world, the most powerful to pro- 
duce good results. The combination of lineage with character 
has never before been the foundation of a class. In European 
countries a woman may be by birth an aristocrat and in charac- 
ter and habits a pariah, but in this there must exist both lineage 
and individual worth. 

This is the perfection of a woman's organization. Here she 
is found by virtue of her existence. The privilege of membership 
is her birthright. The tongue of the slanderer cannot tear it 
from her, nor can the greed of the avaricious snatch it away. It 
is hers to enjoy while she lives and at death to transmit to her 
offspring. No distinction that a man may win can confer upon 
his wife the title of Daughter of the American Revolution, nor 
can his degradation deprive her of the privilege of membership. 

To make membership desirable to the discriminating, the 
rules of admission should be strictly observed, the descent should 
be pure, lineal from a patriot, be that patriot man or woman, and 
the qualifications of individual merit must be added. Who can 
deny that we shall then establish a truly Republican aristocracy ? 

The question is repeatedly asked. ** What is the object of your 
Society ?" There is no national object avowed beyond that of 
encouraging patriotic sentiment and national tone; the object is 
to be American, not American with French, German or English 
tendencies, but true American in speech and habit. Our wealthy 
and fashionable class consider the proper thing to do with an 
American child is to educate it in foreign schools. What kind of 
of Americans do children so educated make ? We send out 
American children and bring home foreign men and women. 

When our people copy so much from foreign nations, why do 
they not exercise some discrimination and adopt that which 
is wise in their customs, something that has made them great 
and powerful. Who has ever heard of an European nobleman 
sending his heir to America to be educated under republican in- 
stitutions. He educates him at home, in the child's tender years 
when his character and tastes are forming, his parents see to it 
that they are formed under influences in which he is to live. 
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When the foundation of loyalty to his country is laid deep and 
sure, he is sent to travel abroad and draw comparisons with his 
own and other countries, favorable always to his own 

To educate a child in monarchial doctrines he is not taught 
in republican schools, but we send the youth of a republican 
nation to study under the most rigid aristocratic discipline. 
Our object is to bring together women of patriotic principles, 
the descendants of men who fought and women who suffered to 
establish our government, and endeavor to awaken a thoroughly 
American sentiment in every phase of American life, especially 
in our social life. 

We will turn before closing a few leaves of the bygone his- 
tory of New Jersey. Historical writers have either passed in 
silence or made careless mention of the women of the Revolution. 
As a fact they were more generally true 10 the cause than the 
men. They endured without complaint the loss of fathers, hus- 
bands, sons, and property. They freely contributed from their 
slender stores and savings to the needs of officers and men with- 
out asking security. Mrs Kitchell, the daughter of Daniel 
Tuttle of Morris County, with her husband, father and four 
brothers in the service declined British protection, saying if the 
God of battles will not protect us, we will fare with the rest. As 
many as twelve soldiers at a time were quartered at her house. 

Colonel John Schenck of Monmouth, a man renowned for 
great personal courage and many successful assaults on the 
enemy, was so much dreaded by them that a reward was offered 
for him alive or dead. His sister hearing of their bitter hatred 
sent him a pair of silver mounted pistols, with the message 
*• Never be taken alive, John *' At the battle of Red Bank on the 
Delaware, a woman, one Mrs. Whitehall, sat spinning in the first 
house below the battle-ground. During the battle a cannon ball 
flew whistling through the halJ. She calmly carried her wheel 
into the cellar where she continued to spin undisturbedly, 
although the dwelling was struck several times by shot from the 
British fleet playing on Fort Mercer. 

In Essex County, near Lyons Farms, a company of volunteers 
was formed; not being able to purchase uniforms, the women spun 
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tow cloth, dyed it blue, and made for them frocks and trousers. 
Thecompany thus singularly uniformed was marvelously efficient 
in the service, and was called the "Jersey Blues,** a name in New 
Jersey synonomous to this day with loyalty and courage. The 
manufacture of wampum in Bergen County was carried on by 
women before and after the war, in fact, down to the present 
time. One can judge how much control they must have held 
over the Indians by being the dispensers of their cash. Every 
county in the State from Bergen to Cape May bears its record of 
the sufferings and achievements of the men and women of the 
Revolution. One of the most disastrous events of the v/ar 
occurred in Bergen County, the massacre of Colonel Baylor's 
regiment. Here Col. Aaron Burr distinguished himself by a 
military exploit that displayed his wonderful coolness and mili- 
tary skill. At a small settlement in Somerset County, called 
Pluckamin, on February i8th, 1779, occurred the celebration of 
the anniversary of our alliance with France. It was thus de- 
scribed at the time." 

Gen. Washington, the principal officer of the army, Mrs. 
Washington, Mrs. Green, Mrs. Knox and the ladies and gentle- 
men for a large circuit around the camp were of the company. 
Besides there was a vast concourse of spectators from every part 
of the Jerseys. The entertainment and ball were held at the 
Academy of the Park. About four o'clock in the afternoon the 
celebration of the alliance was announced by the discharge of 
thirteen cannon, when the company assembled to a very elegant 
dinner, the room was spacious, and the tables very prettily dis- 
posed as to prospect and convenience. The festivity was uni- 
versal and the toasts descriptive of the happy event which had 
given certainty to our liberties, empire and independence. 

In the evening was exhibited a very fine set of fireworks, 
conducted by Colonel Stevens, arranged on the point of a temple 
a hundred feet in length and proportionately high. 

When the fireworks were finished, the company returned to 
the Academy, and concluded the celebration by a very splendid 
ball. 
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The visitor to PJuckamin, at the present day, will wonder 
how the vast concourse of people g^ot there and how they carried 
all the supplies necessary to so great a display and feast ! The 
army halted here on its march to Morristown after the battle of 
Princeton. In the burying ground of this village is the grave of 
Captain Leslie, son of the Earl of Leven, of Scotland. He was 
killed in the battle of Princeton, on the British side, but was 
buried hereby Dr. Benjamin Rush, who owed great obligations 
to the Earl for kindness received, while he was a student at 
Edinburgh. ' 

Washington himself bore witness to New Jersey's loyally to 
the cause. In a private letter to a friend during his stay at 
Morristown, he says : "We have had the virtue and patience of 
the army put to the severest trial, sometimes it has been five or 
six days together without bread, and at other times as many 
days without meat, and once or twice two or three days without 
either. I hardly thought it possible at one period that we should 
be able to keep together, nor could it have been done so, but for 
the magistrates of several counties of this State on whom I was 
obliged to call, expose our situation to them, and in plain terms 
declare that we were reduced to the alternative of disbanding or 
catering for ourselves, unless the inhabitants would afford us aid. 
I allotted to each county a certain proportion of flour or 
grain, and a certain number of cattle to be delivered on certaio 
days, and for me honor of the magistrates and the good disposi- 
tion of the people, I must add that my requisitions were punctu- 
ally complied with and in many counties exceeded. Nothing 
but this great exertion could have saved the army from dissolu- 
tion or starving, as we were bereft of every hope from the com- 
missiaries. At one time the soldiers ate every kind of horse 
food but hay. The sufferings of the poor soldiers can scarcely 
be described. At night they now have a bed of straw on the 
ground and a single blanket to each man. They are badly clad 
and destitute of shoes. The snow is from four to six feet deep 
which so obstructs the roads as to prevent our receiving a supply 
of provisions." 

This shows the condition of the weather while in New Jer- 
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:sey. It is not strange that after such a tribute from Washington 
and her brilliant war record, that New Jersey's Sons and Daugh- 
ters should think themselves of some importance in National 
affairs. The State is so full of revolutionary history and incident 
that it would require a month to write it and days to recite. 

A thorough comprehension of the share our State bore in 
achieving the independence of our country, will imbue us with a 
•deeper respect for the privilege of being a Daughter of the Am- 
•erican Revolution in New Jersey. 



AMERICA. 

UY MRS. N. M. MORRISON. 

America my own native land ! How my heart thrills with 
pride at the mention of thy name. Columbus was inspired and 
directed by God. God knew how corrupt and vile the old 
countries were, so when Christians cried up to God for deliver- 
ence He gave them America, land of liberty and freedom, where 
the poor and downtrodden of all nations are welcome and can 
become citizens and secure all the honors they are entitled to. 
In no other country are the women treated so chivalrously by 
men. See the work being done by the temperance workers — 
among our women writers — our noble workers for God and 
humanity. America has the most wonderful women on the 
^arlh, the finest scenery. Take it all in all, our country is 
the best of Gods creations. 
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THE SOUTH THROUGH NORTHERN EYES. 

BY LILLIE B. MENDELL. 

During my visit in the South I have fully realized what the 
Southern reputation for hospitality means. The welcome of a 
stranger among the people is certainly cordial. If it is under- 
stood that one's visit is to be a short one, they hasten to call, and 
so it happens that one has received in two or three days more 
calls than could possibly be returned in person during a short 
visit. If it is known that the visitor is to remain some time 
among them, they are none the less cordial, but they wait a little 
longer before calling. Nevertheless one is kept as busy as one 
cares to be in returning calls ; for it would be as discourteous to 
neglect to acknowledge a call as it would be to neglect to call 
upon a stranger. Those who have just moved into a place are 
welcomed with the same cordiality that visitors receive. We 
who live near New York where people are continually moving 
do not think so much of welcoming the new comer as people do- 
here where removals are infrequent. Their kindness is not put on 
for strangers only, but among themselves exchanges of courte- 
sies are frequent. In trouble, sickness or death they are excep- 
tionally kind. A napkin-covered tray inclosing flowers or some 
delicacy for a sick one, borne by a messenger through the 
streets, is not an unusual sight, and one almost wishes to be sick 
in such a place. In such a case one would hope not to be like 
one hapless young man, who, when sick, had so many good 
things sent to him that he could by no means eat them and who 
would not let anyone else partake of them. One would 
rather even be like him, who when seven trays of dainties were 
sent in one day, called in his sister to assist in the disposal 
of them. 

If night-watchers or other help are needed in sickness, there 
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is no need to seek any one ; some one has already offered the 
needed service. Not only for a day or a nightj but for weeks if 
need be, some one is always on hand to assist. In some cases 
there is no need even for any cooking to be done in the house ; 
for kind neighbors take care that when meal time comes the 
care-worn ones are supplied. Floral offerings are made not only 
in sickness, but on all occasions. 

A prase that attracted my attention here was, "I must hurry 
home and give out the dinner ; I didn't have time to do so be- 
fore I came out.** It seemed odd to me that the cook should not 
know enough to get the dinner herself ; but I soon found that 
all eatables are kept under lock and key and given out only at 
the time necessary for preparation. The Southern housekeepers 
are very cautious about putting any temptation to take "just a 
very little tea " or "a little sugar*' in the way of their help. 
Might it not be well for some of our Northern women to take a 
lesson from this? Of course, in the North, where servants sleep 
in the house, the temptation to pilfer is not so great ; here, no 
help except the nurse sleeps in the house. The servants go to 
their own homes at night, coming in the morning in time to pre- 
pare breakfast. As a result of this, some rather amusing inci- 
dents occur. One night a gentleman, desiriring to leave home 
by the five o'clock train the next morning, told the cook to come 
at four to get breakfast. Shortly after midnight he was aroused 
.by a rap at the door, and on going down he found the cook. 
She had no clock, so ** guessed " that it must be time to come. 

Light bread, as raised loaf-bread is called, is not in great 
demand — at least, here. These women seem to have a prejudice 
against using compressed yeast ; the old-fashioned way of 
making yeast with a piece of old dough is preferred. Biscuits 
and muffins, without which a Southern table is scarcely complete, 
are not the only things Southern housekeepers excel in ; but 
salads, oysters and meats are also prepared in ways delightful to 
the palate. Being far away from Horton and '* Horton's Ice 
Cream," they are also unexcelled in making creams, sherbets 
.and ices. 

The isolation of the Southern kitchen from the main house 
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takes my fancy, through the fact that the morning caller cannot 
tell from the pervasive odors what is intended for dinner. Then 
there is no danger of every chance caller knowing just what is 
going on in the kitchen should the door be left open for a mo- 
ment. Some say, ** It is so inconvenient having the kitchen off 
from the house. It is very well for those who have help, but not 
for those who have none." Even then it is a good plan, for an 
arrangement can be made to have the dirtiest work done and 
dinner prepared in the outside kitchen ; then for getting break-^ 
fast and tea, an oil stove may be placed in a nook somewhere 
near the dining room— it might be an inclosed corner of a back 
porch. This is done in some Southern households. The oil 
stove is not used when there is help ; but help is here, perhaps, 
more fickle than in the North, and even Southern housekeepers 
are sometime compelled to do their own cooking. Then the oil 
stove comes into use, and, if the work is delayed, one need not 
be afraid of being surprised in a disorderly kitchen, for even 
neighbors running in and out will seldom seek the housekeeper 
in this retreat. 



A MERRY CHRISTMAS. 

BY MRS. W. W. MORRIS (nATALIE.) 

Christmas Eve ! Happiest time of the whole year. How 
many dear little children have gone early to bed, that Santa 
Ciaus may have a good chance to work all by himself. And how 
many hundreds of bright dreams are filling the brains of hun- 
dreds of little sleepers. The rows of youthful stockings hanging 
by chimneys and on solitary nails, are waiting to be filled by the 
Genius of the Year. May he never pass one by ! 

Of course, it is snowing — Christmas would not be complete 
without it, and ground and trees are fast being covered with the 
thick flakes. Few trees there are in the city to offer a resting 
place for the pure emblems, but the housetops are white with. 
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them, and the streets would be, but for the thousands of feet 
constantly tramping them into the mud. 

The stages and carriages are crowded with passengers, and 
drivers and coachmen are shouting and swearing at each other 
in the vain effort to "go-ahead." Wagons and trucks loaded 
with every sort of freight are wedged immovably in the mass. 
Policemen are patiently endeavoring to clear a passage for all, 
while the snow and the darkness together fall over the scene. 

The city markets are a constant scene of trade and bustle, 
and one could be amused for a few hours by looking on. 

What multitudes af beautiful things ! what curious displays 
of w^orkmanship I what graceful designs in wood and tin, and 
china and marble — all for the children — bless their little hearts ! 

What scores and scores of big packages and little packages, 
brown ones and white ones, are carried along the streets I How 
many dolls and tiny tea-sets, drums, villiages, soldiers, skates, 
muffs, and what-nots, are covered up in those mysterious papers ! 
How the faith of the little ones in old Santa Claus would melt 
as the morning dew, could they but peep under those wrappings, 
or in the big closet which is always locked. Many a mamma has 
hurried out while the children were at school, or had gone to 
bed, to secure some pretty thing for the expectant stocking. 
Many a papa has smuggled in his overcoat-pocket such a li:nny 
game for Annie, such a beautiful pearl-handled knife for Joe, 
such a cunning little woolly dog on rollers for baby. And 
mamma has been working such a handsome pair of slippers for 
somebody, and somebody has ordered the most beautiful set of 
furs for somebody else. 

Mamma and Aunt Mary have put on their big aprons and 
gone down in the kitchen, whence the pleasant smells of mince 
pies and warm doughnuts arise. Such a beating of eggs, and 
stoning of raisins, and slicing of citron, and chopping nf suet, 
keeps everything lively down there. 

Then comes a warm discussion as to who shall dress the 
tree, which is finally decreed to the two oldest folks, with the 
reservation of their presents which cousin Sue — who is selected 
as trustworthy — is assigned to carry in at the last. 
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Little Ida creates greet consternation by telling cousin Sue 
she musn't look at a white hood with a blue bow on it, while 
Bobby asks her confidentially in a whisper, to see if there is a 
rocking-horse on the tree for him. 

Impatient Bobby is the first one to enter the parlor, when the 
sliding doors are thrown open and reveal the Tree in all its glory. 
Radiant with glittering balls and gay ribbons, tiny flags waving 
in all directions, and lighted by the little wax-candles fastened 
in the green branches — the gifts in endless profusion and variety 
adorning it — no wonder a clap of admiration is called forth. 
Then all must walk around and examine it before the original 
splendor departs. 

Everybody has** just what they wanted/' and there is nothing 
but oh — oh's and ah — ah's, with screams of delight from the 
girls, and whistles of the same from ihe boys. How marvellous 
it seemed that everybody guessed the others* wants and supplied 
them ! 

Never mind, we are all happy and proud of ourselves and 
each other, and sing our old songs together with renewed pleas- 
ure. The grapes and figs and nuts taste as they never do at 
other times, and a parcel of them is laid beside the mince pie 
and pair of chickens, for poor Mrs. Brown and her children. 
Mamma has a big pile of warm flannels and quilts, and a table- 
full of nice things in the kitchen for the poor, desolate ones, who 
come to her for their Christmas cheer. 

Merry Christmas, indeed I Over * the whole enlightened 
earth it is kept, making every heart that loves it better and 
happier. 

Dear reader, in the words of the immortal Tiny Tim, I say, 
*'God bless us all!" 



WHAT A LITTLE BLIND GIRL DID. 

BY GRACE E. MASON. 

Across the big waters we call the Atlantic Ocean, in a small 
<Terman town, lived little Greta It was a queer old house she 
called home, but poor and homely as it was Greta thought it 
most beautiful. A kitchen and bedroom with a loft above, were 
all this small house contained. Everything about it was just as 
clean as wax, and the pans on the shelves shone so brightly, that 
the owners never needed a looking glass, for I am sure if you 
looked you could see your face in every one of them. The floor 
was freshly sanded every day, and the beds were made up, oh; 
so beautifully high and smooth that if you had seen them you 
would have felt just like taking a good start and jumping right 
into the middle of those great mounds of feathers, to sink down, 
down, among them with a sigh of contentment. Greta's parents 
were peasants, who went out to work in the Baron's garden, 
quite a distance from their home, so their little girl was left 
alone all day, but she did not mind that, for after her few duties 
about the house were finished, she had always her knitting and 
her own sweet thoughts to keep her company. Greta was a 
pretty little girl, and she looked very quaint in her dark woolen 
petticoat, bright waist and close-fitting white cap, which did not 
prevent the soft, curly locks from straying about her face and 
neck. But, sad to relate, this little girl was blind. She was 
such a very little child when this happened that now, when our 
story opens, at the age of twelve years, Greta had no recollec- 
tions of ever seeing anything. The birds sang to her from the 
green trees, whose rustling leaves also made music for the bhnd 
child. Greta wondered what the birds looked like, and so her 
father brought her a dead bird, to see with her fingers. You 
know people w-ho cannot see, recognize things by the sense ot 
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touch, and as little Gretta passed her hands carefully over the 
lifeless bird, she could understand the shape, but of color and 
expression she had no idea. 

One evening the child sat as usual in the doorway, the knit- 
ting needles flashed in her busy fingers. All the men and women 
were at work in the fields and gardens, and the small town was 
very quiet. Away up on a hill quite a distance from the village, 
stood the Baron's castle. The Baron owned all the land lying 
about his grand dwelling, and the peasants for miles around 
were his tenants and worked for him As she sat singing to her- 
self, her sweet voice vying with the birds above her head, she 
was startled by a loud cry of "fire, fire!'* A horse galloped 
swiftly past; its rider calling out to everyone to hasten to the 
castle ! The grand old castle was burning. Poor frightened 
Greta; she wished, oh so much, t.> help in some way. '* If I could 
only see," she cried, ** I might be of some use." Suddenly she 
clasped her little hands together: 

" Oh, I know what I can do." The next moment the flaxen- 
haired child was running down the road toward the church ; 
closely clasped in her hand was a big brass key. When she 
reached the church door she could not turn the key in the lock. 
Still she perseveres; straining with all her little might, and at 
last it yields. She pushes the heavy door open, reaches for the 
rope that hung from the old bell that her father had rung for 
many years on Sabbath days. Presently it rings out upon the 
air in sharp loud peals. 

More fleet than the horseman, it reaches the workers in the 
fields, who, startled, stop their work and wonder, then instinct- 
ively turn toward the castle. Instantly the fields are abandoned, 
and the road is filled with men and women all hurrying to the 
rescue. Still the bell peals on. The peasants rushing past the 
church in their wild haste to lend a helping hand, stop not to see 
who rings. The bell still peals forth its cries for help. The ten- 
der hands that holds the rope are blistered and bleeding, the 
frail body sways to and fro. The big tongue in the bell, above 
the shining head from which the cap has fallen, swings slower 
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now, but still speaks in answer to the call from below. The val- 
ley is quiet save the tolling of the bell which goes steadily on, 
till the peasants, returning from their terrible struggle, enter the 
church to give the glad tidings that the fire is conquered, and 
behold in amazement the little child who had called them from 
the fields with her tender hands. 

"Ach, mein liebchen, the danger is past, thou must stop 
now." Then as she falls fainting to the floor, they bear her 
home to the good mother, who sheds tears of joy over the 
child. 

Little Greta was petted and made much of for two or three 
days. All the peasants came to thank the little blind girl. The 
Baron brought his wife and daughter in their fine gilded car- 
riage, and they all loved and petted Greta till I wonder she was 
dot spoiled. 

**Thon dear little child," cried Fraulien, the daughter. ** I 
shall always love thee for saving our beautiful home.*' 

" I only rang the bell," said Greta shyly. 

"That was just the one thing that no one else thought of, 
you dear child.'* 

** But tell me, little one, wouldst thou not like to see with 
those blue eyes." 

Greta pressed the hand of her kind friend and said: **Ah, 
yes, indeed, it is my one wish, but I fear it cannot be.*' 

" Do not fret little one, we will come again and perhaps then 
we can tell." 

Then they all kissed her good-by and drove away in their 
carriage. A few days passed and again comes the kind fraulien 
and with her came a stout old gentleman who wore glasses, which 
were continually dropping off, he laughed so much. 

" Ha ! ha ! my liebchen, we will soon make you to see, 
but you must go away with me to the big hospital, is it 
not so ? '* 

" Indeed, I do not know ; my mother likes not to have me 
go away." 

" Ha ! ha ! " cried the merry doctor : ** they will let you go, 
never fear," and of course Greta went to the big city and after a 
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few weeks of pain and suffering, the veil was lifted from her 
pretty blue eyes. Then she came home and saw for the first 
time the lovely valley and hills and her own little home. But 
above all the grand old castle she had helped to save when she 
rang the church bell. 



AMERICA'S DISCOVERY AND PROGRESS. 

BY ANNA J. MACKENNA. 

Four hundred years ago Columbus crossed the ocean to 
solve a theory which had originated in his fertile brain many 
years before. 

Queen Isabella was the first to extend aid to him, and influ- 
enced by her, the monarchs of Spain after long hesitation, and 
with many doubts as to the wisdom of such a course, decided to 
supply Columbus with sufficient means whereby to test his 
theory. 

On the Third of August, 1492, his little fleet of three vessels 
sailed from the port of Palos. Had his crew been composed of 
dauntless men, anxious to penetrate the mystery of the '* terra 
incognitta," he would have had a more peaceful voyage, but the 
company who sailed wiih him had been compelled to embark by 
royal mandate. 

For five eventful weeks their vessels cleaved the Atlantic's 
bosom ; sometimes threatened by terriffic storms, and at other 
times gliding peacefully on beneath a Heaven which beamed 
radiantly upon their noble enterprise. 

At last, in the dim light of morn on October Twelfth, the 
goal of their expectations was revealed to them ; the dreamer's 
dream was realized — America was found. 

Could we but see that interesting little group — Columbns, 

the central figure, on bended knee gazing toward Heaven, and 

^giving utterance to the most fervent thanksgiving prayer that 
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ever burst from the fountains of a human heart ; his followers, 
surrounding him, ashamed of t^eir former disbelief, and thank- 
ful to be on earth once more ; and the bewildered natives, who 
thought the new-comers were messengers from above, forming 
the background. 

These questions often arise : Why did Italy allow her most 
talented and most noble son to breathe his last in ignominy ? 
How could Spain, the sunny land of his adoption, treat her most 
faithful subject in so cruel a manner? But they still remain 
unanswered. 

After his death, however, all tributes were paid to his mem- 
ory ; the monarchs who had envied him forgot their envy, and 
erected monuments in his honor ; the people, who had ridiculed 
and despised him, principally because royalty had done so, then 
joined with that fickle body in mourning his loss, but all too late, 
for— 

Honor could not provoke the silent dust, 
Nor flatter}'^ soothe the dull, cold ear of death. 

Death did not end his voyages. His first resting place was 
in the Convent of St. Francis ; from there he was taken in 15 13, 
to the Carthusian monastery in Los Cuevas, in 1536 they carried 
him to Santo Domingo, and in 1796 he was borne with great 
pomp to his present resting place in the Cathedral of Havana. 

Four hundred years have passed away since this fair land of 
ours was a wild waste of country, peopled here and there by 
tribes of Indians. 

After its discovery, the niimhi^r of its inhabitants and its 
wealth gradually increased, till today it stands independently on 
the threshhold of its four hundredth birthday and looks with 
pride on the past, and with confident hoi)e toward the future. 

Here the humblest laborer mav tread with as free a sten and 
as elevated a brow as the most dignified philosopher. 

Glancing toward the east, we see — the outgoing tide of the 
outgoing tide of the Atlantic bearing Oiir exports to foreign 
shores, and the inc«^ming tide carrying to us the commodities 
that our soil and our labor cannot produce. 
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Around us we see the g^ilded spires and domes of our great 
cities, the Herculean arms of our inventions, and the develop- 
ment, in short, of all industries. 

Finally, turning our gaze on high, we see our emblem, the 
stars and stripes, fluttering in the breeeze, and we wish again 
that Columbus, and such noble characters as Washington and 
Lincoln, who helped to develop the the great discoverer's gift, 
might see the degree of perfection their country has attained. 

And, still one step higher, we find our thoughts centred on 
the**Author of all," and unite in worshipping Him in our several 
ways, and begging from Him the favor that we may never prove 
unworthy of the gift He presented to us through Christopher 
Columbus, four hundred years ago. 



THE LETTER R. 

A Christmas Story of *j6, 

BY JULIA WILSON MINER. 

"Tis an ill thing, such junketing when the King's army is 
suffering for proper food." The old dame on the settle by the 
fireplace stopped her knitting and looked disapprovingly at the 
huge turkey, which, trussed and ready for roasting, lay on the 
table by the window. 

**The King's army! " flashed Dorothy's voice. " Little do I 
care for that tyrant and his hired Hessians ! It is for our noble 
Washington I mourn and his gallant half-starved men." 

" Peace, Dorothy; your grandmother^s opinions are her own, 
and it ill beseems one so young to contradict her. Yet mother,*' 
Mrs. Hoyt stopped for a moment her spinning, as she spoke, '* we 
must eat, and the turkey was ready for killing. I would that all 
who are hungry could share our meal." 

Dorothy pursed up her pretty lips rebelliously as she left 
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the room. Her mother was as staunch a patriot as any woman 
in America that Christmas day, and the girl knew it; but she 
could not wish, with her, that their country's foes might be fed. 
"You know, mother," Mrs* Hoyt said once more turning her 
wheel, "Dorothy is but a young and ardent soul, and means no 
disrespect. But we feel different from you about this cruel war ; 
yet, for peace's sake, we must forget our disagreements. But 
we cannot but remember that the King's army you pity menaces 
us daily. Too often do we hear of the Elessian women robbing 
the ovens of their weekly bakings as near as Newark. Here, in 
the mountain, we are not safe Think how the family of your 
friend Cyrus Jones but the other night was forced to flee for 
safety to the mountain itself, driven from their home that the 
Hessian soldiers might get shelter for themselves and their 
horses. Thieves ! " cried Mrs. Hoyt, with rising anger. " Surely 
you cannot uphold such doings, mother." 

The old dame was about to reply, but the entrance of Doro- 
thy created a diversion. She was warmly wrapped up for 
walking; her pretty face looked prettier still in the white hood 
that framed it. "I'm but going up to Dorcas Williams','' she 
said. "I told her I would show her the new pattern I got from 
Thankful Pierson for a knitted hood. I will go fast and be back 
for dinner. If I'm tardy Ashbel will help you, won't you?" 
turning to the boy who had followed her into the room. 

"And that you'll surely be, Dolly," returned the buy, his 
mischievous eyes fixed on his sister's face. ** See, there is Nathan 
Harrison over the way, looking here for you. He's sure to walk 
with you,and then you'll go but slow"y." 

•*Have done !" cried Dorothy, with scarlet cheeks. "You 
silly boy! When I linger by the way it won't be with a coward." 

" He's no coward," retorted Ashbel, *' but as fine a youth as 
is in the Mountain Society." 

"And Nathan, too, would have gone had it not been for his 
sick parent. Could he leave, perhaps a dying mother to the 
ministrations of hirelings, and he her only stay ? " Mrs. Iloyt's 
soft eyes looked rebukingly at the girl. " He stands ready to 
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serve in the militia as need may call. Coward is a hard word 
my daughter." 

But Dorothy lingered till the youth, who had strolled so 
slowly past the house had gone on, then stepped out into the 
lane, and presently turned into what is now Orange Main street. 
It was a nipping, cloudy day; the broad street, with its leafless 
bordering trees, its infrequent houses, stretched out beneath a 
lowering sky. She drew her cloak closely around her as she 
hurried along. The ground was hard with frost. Perro Brook 
glistened with ice as she crossed the little footbridge, and passed 
the plain stone meeting-house with its wooden belfry, still called 
" new," though its building dated twenty years back. Somebody 
opened the meeting-house door and came toward the girl, who, 
with averted eyes, stepped briskly on. It was the tall, hand- 
some youth whom Dorothy had stigmatized as a coward. 

A Merry Christmas, Dorothy ! " he said, doffing the 
woolen cap he wore. 

"There is little merriment to be found in Christmas these 
days," returned she, shortly. 

"Alas ! yes," agreed the young man " No patriot can speak 
with seriousness of merriment now. It was but a form of greet- 
ing I meant, Dorothy," as the girl continued silent. ** I have 
long tried to see you alone, yet you give me no chance. Life 
must go on even amid our country's peril; life and — and love, 
Dorothy." He looked down at her face, encouraged by the 
deep wave of crimson that spread from brow to throat/and — 
they were passing an open field — drew a little closer. 

*' I know nothing of love," said she; yet her voice trembled 
a little. 

" Let me — O, Dorothy, let me teach you ! I have thought 
sometimes, I have dared to hope — " 

** Dare nothing," said the girJ, at last, raising her head, her 
eyes flashing full into his; " daring is not in'your line ! Did I 
know love it would be for bravery, for one who would fight for 
the patriot cause and His country. Not for a — " She stood still 
and drew a deep breath, "not for a coward ! " 

"Dorothy ! " They were standing by the graveyard on the 
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corner of Scotland lane, and his eyes sought a Jheadstone that 
stood near them. You do not know — " 

"I do know this," interrupted Dorothy, "the man who wins 
my heart must not shirk the voice of duty when his country calls. 
Rather would I see him lying there with my father ! " She 
pointed to the graveyard, then turned and hurried on, her eyes 
seeing but dimly through a mist of tears. She was shaking and 
trembling as she walked, and her rebellious heart whispered, 
"Oh, why did I speak so ? " Then she dashed her hand angrily 
over her burning eyes and began humming a tune. She did not 
glance back at the man who stood rooted where she had left him, 
gazing after her with a face in which grief and indignation were 
strangely mingled. 

" Mend my mitten, Dolly ? Why, where is it?" said the boy. 
"I must *a dropped it." Off went he, and was back in a flash. 

"Mother! Dolly!" he cried, breathlessly. "Those Cauld- 
well traitors have marked this house." 

" What do you moan ? " cried both women together. 

" When Cyrus Jones came back from his hidini> in the moun- 
tains he found a letter R on his house, put there, doubtless, by 
those tories in CauldwelL^who love not our cause. And now on 
our house I found, as Tstooped for my mitten, a letter R." Both 
women were as pale as death. 

" 'Tis to mark us for the plunder of those Hessian hireling*^," 
exclaimed Dorothy. 

** We cannnot flee — " begun Mrs. Hoyt. 

''Indeed, I'd never do it," the daughter interrupted. 

"Indeed we would, were it possible. What could three de- 
fenceless women and a boy do against such monsters? And our 
horses are gone to Cranetown with Caleb ! I doubt he would be 
much protection to us, good as he is about the place. The 
horses, at least, are safe from the thieves. But we could not get 
away your grandmother in her feeble state." 

"We cannot tell when they'll be upon us. We must have 
help," said Ashbel. 

"The militia." Dorothy's thoughts had flown to Nathan, 

8 
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greatly to her own indignation, and she now closed her lips 
tightly, hoping her words had not been heard. To her, just 
then, there was but one member of the militia — Nathan Harrison. 

*We are far from neighbors.** Mrs. Hoyt's eyes roved 
anxiously around the big living rooms, resting on the handsome 
dresser, where glistened her store of shining pewter, together 
with a little treasured silver. She thought of her few jewels, 
heirlooms of the past, imagining them the spoils of the hated 
Hessiant. 

** Why do they put R on the house they are going to rob ?'* 
asked Ashbel, divided between fear and excitement. 

** They call us rebels," said Dorothy. " 'Tis the first letter 
orf the word. And if to stand against oppression and wickedness 
be rebellion, I glory in the name." 

** You ought to have been a man, Dolly," said Ashbel. 

*' I wish I was ! " the girl cried, her slight figure drawn up, 
her blue eyes shining. She looked beautiful as she stood in the 
firelight, the fervor of her patriot enthusiasm exalting every 
feature. ** Every drop of my blood would be given to my 
country ? But we must act now, mother — and how ! " 

"They will not injure us. At least 'tis unlikely. Our live 
stock is what they want. We must let them have that, I 
suppose." 

'* What I Let them have Daisy, my sweet brindle cow ? Let 
them take the fowls I have reared with my own hands ? Never !" 

** But you cannot prevent them." 

" I'll dvO my best. Come, Ashbel." 

'* And I'll secrete what I can, too. 'Tis lucky your grand- 
mother's afternoon nap is a long one. I would not worry her," 
said Mrs. Hoyt, as she began to remove her treasures from the 
dresser. 

Dorothy threw on her cloak and ran out to the barn One 
by one she brought the chickens and turkeys into the house, 
which possessed what was rare in those days, a well-built cellar. 
A trap-door in the living room gave access to the ladder which 
led into its depths, and down these steps the brother and sister 
bore their struggling, cackling, gobbling prey, depositing them 
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in an inner cellar, where their indignant remonstrances were in- 
audible from the room above. 

•* Can you hear them ?" called Ashbel from below. 

*' Not a sound ! " was the joyful answer. And out into the 
cold the twp hastened once more. It was easy work getting 
Daisy into the house, but how to get her below was a problem 
beyond the wits of either. Finally, by fixing some planks on the 
steps, and by dint of much coaxing, Daisy was gotten down 
into her new dark home, and made comfortable with abundant 
straw. 

And none too soon. The early twilight was deepening into 
a dark and drizzling night, when a sound of horses' feet on the 
frozen ground was heard. 

"Quick! quick I *' cried Dorothy, "Bar every shutter and 
door ; Ashbel, run for help ! Keep close to the fence ; they 
•cannot see you. Trust in the Lord and run ! ** She shut the side 
door and locked it, then took down an old musket that hung over 
the fire-place. 

"We cleaned and loaded it the day after Cyrus Jones* house 
wjs assailed. I can fire it, mother, trust me." 

"Oh, Dorothy, we had best admit them. They will pity our 
helplessness." 

" Pity lives not in such hearts," the girl protested. " Vou 
Slay with grandmother. I'm going 10 put out the light." 

The old woman had come into the living room, and stood 
aghast at the sight of her grand-daughter standing in the fire's 
^low grasping the big musket. 

A thundering knock was heard at the door. 

"Open, in the King's name I " The voice was thick and 
^utteral ; the words spoken with a foreign accent. 

" Don't speak I " whispered Dorothy. The other two women 
obeyed her mechanically, and sank silently down on the big 
settee. As siiently the girl tip-toed up to the second story that 
covered the front part of the house. She crept to a front win- 
dow and looked out, but in the thick darkness she could only 
discern the dim outline of a few horses, a figure or two. Their 
number it was impossible to tell. Angry voices reached her 
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ears, then another knock came, and once more repeated the 
gutteral voice : 

** Open, in the King's name ! " 

She heard footsteps ascending the stairs, and her mother 
and grandmother entered. 

" Not a word ! " she whispered once more. ** Help will come 
soon." Inch by inch she raised the sash ; the slight noise she 
made was drowned by the angry voices below. The two elder 
women, shivering with cold as well as fear, in the fireless rcom, 
watched her breathlessly. 

Suddenly the door below them was shaken by heavy blows ; 
it was evidently their assailants' intention to force it. 

Dorothy raised the musket to the ledge of the window, and 
took careful aim at one of the dim figures. 

Her grandmother seized her arm. ** 'Tis the King's men you 
fire at," she whispered in a trembling voice. 

" 'Tis my country's enemies," returned the girl. With a 
strong effort she steadied the tremor that shook her. 

Crack ! And the dim figure fell. 

Astonished at the sudden shot from the silent house, the in- 
truders rushed to their comrade, whom they raised to his feet. 
Then the fire was returned. But the women were crouching on 
the floor, Dorothy busily engaged in re-loading. 

In the momentary stillness she heard a sound of horses* feet, 
drawing nearer, nearer. A shout: "Forward, for freedom I " 
A shot, and quickly another shot ; loud shouts filled the air. 

Dorothy strained her eyes through the darkness. A cold 
sleet was falling, and froze on her as it fell. There were more 
shots, a din of shouts ; a quick scurrying below. She turned to 
the women crouching near her. 

" They have gone ! " she cried. A gallop of hoofs confirmed 
her words. Dorothy burst into tears. 

" Nay, daughter," cried Mrs. Hoyt ; who, the danger passed 
was her own calm self again, *' There is no time for tears. We 
must hasten to welcome our brave preservers. Come, mother." 

Dorothy followed obediently, and struck a light in the room. 
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below. Then, as a knock sounded on the stout wooden door, 
flew to it and undid the fastenings. 

" Nathan ! " she exclaimed, as a sleet-covered figure stood 
before her. 

" Let me put my horse in shelter, Dorothy ; and then I'll 
•come in, if I may." 

'• But the others," said the girl, 

'* They have gone," Nathan replied. 

*' You must care for our brave rescuers alone," Mrs. Hoyt 
said. ** Your grandmother is unstrung, and I must see to her." 

She led the old woman off, faint and trembling ; and Dor- 
othy waited alone, her hands gripped tight together, in the effort 
to preserve her self-possession. As Nathan returned, a thought 
of her brother came to her. 

'*Ashbel ? " asked she. 

"I met him as I drew rein at my door not a quarter of an 
hour since. At his news I waited for nothing but my firearms, 
then sped here. He went on for further help." 

"And they joined you here ? " The girl's eyes were fixed on 
the floor. It was with difficulty her lips found the words ; she 
feared he would hear the beating of her heart. 

" Nay ; they have not come yet," said the young man, 
■simply. 

*' What ! You drove those villans off alone ! " 

"I did, truly. I fancy they thought me an army, from the 
noise I made," laughing. ** My lungs ache yet. 'Twas my only 
chance in the darkness." 

Dorothy remained silent. This was the man she had called 
a coward ! 

Suddenly she went toward him, all the resolve of her honest 
soul shining in the blue eyes she raised to his. She held out her 
hand. 

"Nathan,! called you a hard name today. I spoke a lie. 
Forgive me." 

The hand was grasped and held. She felt herself drawn 
nearer. 

"Dear," said a tender voice, "I must tell you what no one 
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knows save myself and one now dead. My mother's life is a 
thing of hours. When my father lay dying, I swore to him I 
would never leave her. She herself does not know how frail her 
tenure of life is. Any moment, Dorothy ; any moment. I may be 
left alone." His voice faltered. 

" Oh, forgive me,. Nathan I " 

" Forgive you, dear ? I could not harbor a grudge against 
one I love so well. Dorothy, is there no hope for me ? " He let 
go her hand and looked at her imploringly. "I would not en- 
treat you against your will." 

"Ah, Nathan ; entreat me. Tis not — " She put her hand 
once more in his. " 'Tis not against my will I 
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AUNT BETTY'S VALENTINE. 

BY ANNIE DU BOIS MAC MAHAN. 

"I tell you what it is, Lou, Aunt Betty's the meanest, cross- 
est, hatefulest old maid there is in this county, so there ! " 

**Why, Sam Bradley, I'm ashamed of you ! " said Lucia, her 
blue eyes dilated to their fullest extent. 

" ['m ashamed of //^r," responded Sam, with energy, being- 
in no-wise abashed by this sisterly rebuke. 

" Well, what's the matter now ? " 

** Matter! matter enough! See here! Lu, when a fellow 
gets to be twelve years old, it's a little too much to have an old 
maid always meddling in his affairs." 

" Can't you tell me what she has done ? " asked Lucia. " It 
must be something special, because, generally speaking, I believe 
you think Aunt Betty is rather a nice sort of person ; especially 
on baking day." 

At the mention of ** baking day," Sam's anger blazed up- 
afresh. 
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**Now, Lou, ril leave it to you/' he exclaimed. "Hasn't 
Aunt Betty always said that if we were hungry we might go to 
the pantry for a piece of pie or cake, if there was any? " 

"Certainly," replied Lucia ; and seeing that Sam was about 
to unfold his wrongs she sank down on a pile of hay. The two 
were in the barn — the day was warm and spring-like in spite of 
fast melting patches of snow — and Lucia had been hunting eggs, 
when Sam sought her out as a confident of whose sympathy he 
was always sure. 

Lucia was fifteen. She attended a fashionable school in the 
town, and being pretty and intelligent and her father's favorite, 
she was apt to entertain rather exaggerated ideas of her own 
importance. Miss Betty, her father's sister, was thirty-five. 
Quite an elderly person Lucia considered her, and one who ought 
to have no other care in life than washing, baking, mending 
and otherwise providing for the comfort of the family. 

"Well ?" said Lucia, fixing her eyes upon Sam. 

"Well," repeated Sam, "You know Ikey Sims has got a 
Newfoundland pup?" 

"I should think I did. You haven't been able to talk about 
anything else for a week," said Lucia calmly. *' I don't see what 
Aunt Betty's got to do with that." 

" Ain't I telling you if you'd just listen ? You see Pa said, 
last night, that if I would have good lessons this week— and be 
sort of A No. I generally, you know — I might have that dog; so 
this morning I got up awful early and went over to tell Iky. He 
and his brother Phil came back with me and we got some boards 
and made just the bossest kind of a house for the pup. It took 
a good while but when we were done breakfast wasn't ready yet. 
Hungry ! well you'd better believe we w-ere hungry, and when 
we passed the pantry window I looked in and there was a great 
big cream cake. The window was up a little ways, and I 
thought, if we each had one piece, it wouldn't be much, and 
Aunt Betty'd never care when I explained it to her. I got in 
through the window, and Ike, he sat on the sill and Phil stood 
outside and I gave them each a piece and took one myself. The 
cake was warm, and, somehow, the slices was bii>ger'n I intend- 
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ed, and it did make an awful hole. Ike finished his first and he 
said we might as well be hung for a sheep as a lamb and he 
guessed he'd take another piece. I didn't know what to do — I 
couldn't be mean, you know, and, of course, I had to give Phil 
another too; and I thought it would look queer if I didn't eat 
some more myself, and — you wouldn't believe it Lucia, but that 
cake was most all gone, and just then, while we was eating. Aunt 
Betty opened the door and caught us. Ike dropped out Of the 
window, and he and Phil ran off down the road; and Aunt Betty 
kind of drew her breath hard and took me by the arm and 
marched me off to pa. 

" I never saw her so mad. She said the minister was com- 
ing to tea, and she had got up at five o'clock to bake that cake 
so that she could have the rest of the day to fix up in — and I 
don't know what. Pa's cold is worse, I guess, for he was shiver- 
ing over the stove and as cross as poison. He wouldn't lei me 
put in a word, but just said I must go without my breakfast and, 
besides, I couldn't have the dog. You know, Lu, he's a real 
Newfoundland, just as cute as he can be, and knows mc every 
time. I was going to teach him all sorts of tricks and — and" 
here Sam broke off abruptly and turned his back while he stared 
with much apparent interest at the ratters overhead. 

*' Whew ! " said Lucia, ** I don't see what does make Pa so 
hard upon you sometimes." 

**Twasn*t Pa, I tell you. It was Aunt Betty. If she doesn't 
stop dragging me round by the arm and telling tales on me — I'll 
— I'll—" Sam sprang up in the fervor of the moment and brought 
his head into violent collision with a projecting shelf. "I tell 
you I'll have revenge on Aunt Betty," howled Sam, sitting down 
with a thud and rocking backward and forward, v.Mth his head in 
his hands. "O, you may laugh, but I'll have revenge. I'll teach 
her to treat me as if I was a small kid. I guess she'll let me 
alone after this." 

"Really," cried Lucia, ''you frighten me. Let me beg of 
you not to be too hard on the poor thing." 

** Pshaw ! " said Sam, with much disgust, '' if you were any 
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"kind of a sister, you'd help me pay her off instead of sitting there 
snickering." 

** Nonsense, Sam, don't be foolish," said Lucia, rising — for 
the academy bell began to ring — and brushing off the wisps 
of hay which clung to her dress. ** Aunt Betty does very well 
considering all she has to attend to," continued the young lady 
wit much condescension *'I am sure, Sam, you are enough to 
try the patience of an angel sometimes ; and then it must be 
hard to be an old maid. Why, this morning when I spoke about 
its being St. Valentine's day, she said something about time 
passing, and she sighed — an awful big sigh. I wonder now if 
anybody ever sent valentines to Aunt Betty ?" 

Sam made no reply. With the word valentine an idea had 
come to him. He watched with silence while Lucia gathered up 
the eggs in her dainty apron, and when she had disappeared he 
sprang to his feet, snapped his fingers, pushed his cap on the 
back of his head and walked out of the yard with a beaming 
countenance, for he had decided to send Aunt Betty the most 
hidious valentine that could he purchased for money. 

Sam sauntered down the road, his hands in his pockets and 
the lively strains of Capt. Jinks issuing from his puckered 
mouth. Strange I lie had forgotten ii was valentine day, and 
he had meant to send Tri.xy Deane an '* out and outer," one with 
forget-me nots and hearts and doves and lots of gilding : but 
Aunt Betty's — Sam's steps grew brisker and l:is whistle livelier as 
he recollected having seen, in a window, the day before, the 
representation of an elderly female with an immense nose, who 
was engaged in curling her scanty locks bt^fore a mirror. Be- 
neath this work of art appeared the following lines . 

*' Oh, charming Miss Nancy, don't waste your time so. 

All the prinkinj^ in life won't catch you a beau. 

In spite of your ringlets I'm sadly afraid, 

Though you live till you're ninety you'll die an old maid. 

"That's the kind," thought Sam, and he took his hands out 
of his pockets and finished off Capt Jinks with an ornamental 
turn ; for he had by this time arrived at the main street of the 
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town, and, presently, entering a store he remarked to the sta- 
tioner in his most patronizing tones that he would "just look 
over some valentines " 

But it is a fact, with which Sam's family are well acquainted, 
that he never can be induced to ** stay mad ; " and he had sa 
enjoyed himself upon the road in picturing his Aunt's dire con- 
fusion when she should receive his valentine, that he was now in a 
most excellent humor with himself and all the world — including 
Aunt Betty. He looked at the comic valentines, but finally 
concluded that a *' nice one " would be more fun, after all. 

He resolved to neglect pcor Trixy altogether and spend his 
whole store of pennies upon Aunt Betty; but, even with the 
entire stock of valentines to choose from, he was so hard to suit 
that the stationer's pretty daughter laughingly dropped the work 
upon which she was engaged and came forward. 

" Now," said she, " it is for your little sweetheart of course ?" 

*' Never you mind who it is for," said Sam, who was used to 
having young ladles take a fancy to him, "just you pick me out 
a nice one. It must be tiptop, because, you see, it is to make up 
with." 

" Make up with," repeated the young lady. " O, I see, you 
and she have quarreled and you want to send her a valentine for 
a peace offering. Is that it ? Yes ? O, then there is just exactly 
what you want. Listen. 

* Must this enstrangement grieve my heart ? 

And must we always dwell apart ? 

Be not so cold I There was a day, 

O, Love, when thou dids't bid me stay. 

Now may St. Valentine attend 

This humble message that I send, 

So mirth shall fill thy gentle breast 

And thou will't favor my request.' 

"There," she continued, her eyes brimming with laughter, 
"is'nt that just what you would say to her yourself?" 

" Hm ! " said Sam, not exactly. Let's see the outside of it. 
O, well that seems about the thing ; all that silver lace is pretty 
and I like the white pigeon in the middle." 
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" O, that satin dove," said the younjj lady, "see, it is bearing 
an olive branch, and the olive means peace, you know. Now 
really, you couldn't find anything more suitable under the cir- 
cumstances. Send her this one and you'll take her out sledding 
before the week is over." 

"All right," said Sam, with a furtive grin at the thought of 
Aunt Betty coasting down hill, **you can wrap it up, I guess." 
He was about to ask her to direct the envelope, but another 
customer claimed the young lady's attention and the store was 
soon so full that he was glad to get outside with his purchase. 

But some one must direct the valentine — Aunt Betty would 
know his scrawl in a moment, and he wanted the fun of watch- 
ing her guess who it could be from. Sam stepped one side 
out of the way of Dr. HanwelTs gig and stood staring absently 
at his valentine. 

" Whoa ! " said the Doctor, coming to a sudden slop. *' Hallo 
Sam, what's the matter ? What have you got there .' *' 

"How are you. Doctor?" returned Sam, with his usual ease 
of manner. "Why this is a valentine, you know, and I am trying 
to think of some one who will direct it for me." 

" Is that all ? Come, jump up, I have to stop at the office 
myself and I'll direct it." 

"Here you are," said Sam, tossing the valentine to the 
doctor and climbing up beside him. "Lucky you happened 
along just now, wasn't it .' " 

"Of course it was," said the doctor, smiling. He had a 
weakness for all boys and for Sam in particular, though in the 
latter respect he was not at all singular — most of that young gen- 
tleman's acquaintances being afflicted in the same manner. 

"Well, now," said the doctor, as he reined in his horse in 
front of the post office, '*as you are here you can hold the lines, 
I suppose, while I go in. Now, whose name goes on the valen- 
tine? Miss Trixy Deane'i', I suppose." 

"No," said Sam, blushing a little. "I'm not going to send 
her any this time. (), Trixy won't care. I'll explain it to her " — 
with a backward wave of his hand — "This is for Aunt Betty." 

"Who?" said the df»ctor, missing the step in his surprise 
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and coming down with a most undignified thud upon the 
ground. 

**Aunt Betty, I said." 

"Well, but why in the name of all that's sensible, do you 
send a valentine to your Aunt Betty 1 " 

"Why, you see, Aunt Betty and I, we had a rumpus. I ate 
up her cake and she told pa on me ; and this valentine is to make 
up. I was going to send her an awful one — worst I could find, 
but this a regular beauty." 

"Hump," said the doctor. He turned the valentine over and 
over and looked from it to Sam. 

" Hadn't you better get some one else to direct it ?" he asked 
in a wheedling tone. ** See, there is Mr. Kane. He writes a 
beautiful hand, like copper-plate, and I tell you for a fact, Sam, 
it is as much as the druggist can do to read my prescriptions." 

*' Bad for the patients," said Sam, quite unmoved. "Just 
you go in and direct it. Doc. You've sent letters through that 
office before, I guess, and I don't care how bad it looks, just so 
Aunt Betty don't know it's mine." 

" Humph," said the doctor again, and after another moment 
of hesitation he turned and walked into the office. 

If Sam had been there he might, perhaps, have wondered 
how the doctor came to be so well acquainted with Aunt Betty's 
** middle letter" and why he should regard the direction with 
such a curious smile when he had written it, ^nd why, above all, 
he should be so much confused when he was suddenly sur- 
rounded by a bevy of young misses, who tried in vain to see 
whose name was written upon the doctor's valentine. 

They were all seated at the table when Lucia came in, 
flushed and eager. 

" Four valentines!" she exclaimed, holding them up. " None 
of the other girls have so many, and oh, Pa, the funniest thing — 
now would you think that Dr. Hanwell would send anybody a 
valentine ?" 

"Dr. Hanwell! nonsense," said her father. "What makes 
you think he did ?" 

" Oh, we saw him. There was a whole crowd of us girls and 
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we tried our very hardest to see the directions, but he was too* 
quick for us and slipped it into the box before we could get a 
peep." 

** Dr. Hanwell, ha, ha," laughed Mr. Bradley, "why he must 
be forty if he is a day." 

" Forty-two," said Miss Betty, and then she suddenly dropped 
her eyes upon her plate and the color in her face was as bright as 
that with which the wind had painted Lucia's round cheeks. 

"Oh! ah! Beg pardon, Betty," said Mr. Bradley, which re- 
mark appeared, to say the least, uncalled for. 

The afternoon dragged slowly to Sam. There was no school 
for him that day on account of the illness of his teacher, he dared 
not make a noise in the house because his father had been at 
home all day with a severe cold, and he would not go out on any 
account, lest he should by some chance, miss Aunt Betty's recep- 
tion of her valentine. 

"Pa! "cried Lucia, as soon as she had fairly opened the 
door, "Pa Bradley, I've got Dr. Hanwell's valentine and he's 
sent it to — Aunt Bettv.'* 

"Shut the door ! Shut the door ! " exclaimed her father im- 
patiently. You're making it as cold as a barn. Sent it to Aunt 
Betty ! You must be crazy, child." 

"Well, but Pa," said Lucia, hastily closing the door, *' It is 
the same valentine tliat Dr. Hanwell had. I watched him with 
my own eyes direct it and drop it into the oflice and there was a 
stain just like this on tiie envelope." 

Sam kept silence. He thought that he was likely to have 
more fun than he had expected. 

Just then they heard Aunt Betty coming down the stairs. 

" Lucia," said her father, *' hand vour Aunt her valentine 
and say nothing about the doctor, do you hear ? " 

Miss Betty came in and sank rather wearily into her rocking 
chair. Aunt Betty's hour of elegant leisure were few and far 
between, the whole care of her bnUher's family — since the death 
of Mrs. Bradley some five years before — having devolved upon 
her. Just now she had been dressing, after putting the house 
into immaculate order, baking a fresh cake and otherwise pre- 
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paring for the Rev. Mr. Speers and his wife. Lucia silently 
handed her the valentine. 

** Another one, dear," said Aunt Betty. " Why, you seem to 
be fortunate this year." Then, catching sight of the directions 
— " Why it is for me, and from Dr. Hanwell." A quick, deep 
blush covered her face and she directed an odd glance at Mr. 
Bradley. 

" Why, Aunt Betty ! How did you know who it was from ?" 
^sked Lucia. 

** By the handwriting, of course," said Aunt Betty, blushing 
again. 

**Open it, Aunt Betty, open it ! do," implored Lucia. 

Miss Betty hesitated, bu t finally essayed to open the envelope. 
Owing to the trembling of her fingers, this was so hard to 
accomplish that Sam came forward officiously with the scissors, 
and the valentine was revealed in all its silver and satin 
splendor. 

" Oh ! Oh ! how lovely," cried Lucia. *' Oh, look ! Listen 
to this Pa." 

Must this entrangement grieve my heart ? 
And must we always dwell apart ? 
Be not so cold ! There was a day 
O love, when thou dids't bid me stay, 
Now may St. Valentine attend 
This humble message that I send, 
So mirth shall fill thy gentle breast, 
And thou wil't favor my request. 

" Well did you ever ? Anybody might think, Aunt Betty, 
that you and the doctor had been lovers and had quarreled and 
he was trying to make up. Why, how funny." 

Aunt Betty arose suddenly and held out her hand for the 
valentine. 

" How late it is," said she, glancing nervously at the clock. 
^* I must see about getting supper. It is time Mr. Speers was 
here now." She walked hurriedly out of the room and Sam 
instantly followed, making polite offers to assist her. 

" Lucia," said Mr. Bradley, as soon as the door had closed^ 
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•* your Aunt Betty and Dr. Hanwell were engajjed to each other 
years ago — before you were born, in fact — and it was a foolish 
quarrel which parted them. I tell you, that you may not again 
wound your Aunt's feelings." 

"O, Pa, tell me about it. \^Oy please now. Pa." 

** I don't know that I ouj^ht, Lucia, and in fact, I don't 
exactly know how it happened myself ; but you see Mr. Ham- 
mond was as much in love with Hetty as the doctor—" 

** Now Pa," interrupted Lucia, *' you eanth^ in earnest. Mr. 
Hammond, the groceryman ? Why he has the reddest hair I 
ever saw and a wife and six children." 

"Well, he hadn't the wife and children then you know, and 
his red hair did not prevent him making a fool of himself about 
Betty. She had spent the holidays in New York at your Aunt 
Lizzie's house, and some gentleman there paid her a good deal 
of attention. I believe, though, Betty did not encourage him — 
at any rate I know she never answered the letter he wrote to her 
soon after she returned home. All this time vour Aunt was en- 
gaged to the doctor, and young Hammond — as often as he 
dared — used to call in a general way on the family, though we 
all knew he came to see Betty. In s^me way he heard about 
Betty's New York beau, and whtfther or not he believed that she 
had been at all to blam<», he went to Dr. Hanwell and told him 
that Betty was as good as engaged to some fellow in New \ ork 
and that she was carrying on a secret correspondence with him. 
The doctor never came near Hcttv for a week and when he did 
come at last — it was the fourteenth of February — the first thing 
she did was to show liim a solendid valentin^r which had come 
that day from New York. Of course they quarreled about it — I 
don't know which one of them broke the engagement, but the 
doctor went away to practice in some hospital for a year or two 
and your mother had to nurse Betty through a fever. 1 thought 
they had forgotten each other long aj^«', but considering that a 
valentine was the cause ot their quarrel, it certainly looks rather 
suspicious, his sending her one today. Tgh I I'gh I Ugh I This 
confounded cold is getting worse. Where is Sam ? Go find him 
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Lucia. Tell him to go lo the doctor's and get a prescription. I 
can't stand this any longer. Ugh ! Ugh ! " 

Sam was found accordingly and showed a remarkable will- 
ingness to comply with his father's wishes. Dr. Hanwell was 
not the family physician, but it was to Dr. HanwelTs office that 
Sam directed his, by no means lagging, footsteps. 

It was after live and the doctor was preparing to go home 
to his supper, but he waited patiently while Sam described his 
father's symptoms and at once proceeded to write out a pre- 
scription. 

While relating the tale of his father's sufferings Sam had 
been a picture of sympathetic soberness, but, happening to 
glance up from his writing, the doctor beheld him bent nearly 
double, his hands grasping his stomach and his face distorted by 
the most extraordinary grimaces. 

" Sam ! " cried the doctor, sharply, " what on earth is the 
matter with you ! Are you in pain ? " 

Sam straightened himself with a gasp. *' O, Doc, such a 
sell. Aunt Betty's got the valentine and she knew your writin', 
and she thinks you sent it to her, he ! he ! he ! I never let on, 
you know, and she turned as red as a turkey-cock and she got 
up all kind of flustrated like and went out in the kitchen, and I 
went too, and there she was a filling the sugar bowl out of the 
wrong barrel, with salt, and putting the table-cloths on wrong 
side out, and pretty soon — he ! he ! I saw her in the pantry just as 
true as you live, a kissing it " 

* Good gracious ! Sam, are you out of your head ? Kissing 
what ? Do you mean that your Aunt Betty kissed the pantry, or 
the table-cloth, or what in the name of all that's sensible do you 
mean ?" 

*'0, what you givin' us?" inquired Sam, with fine disgust. 
**I mean the valentine, of course." 

"Oh !" said the doctor. 

"See here, Sam," he continued, after a short silence, "sup- 
pose you don't tell your Aunt Betty that it Avas you who sent her 
the valentine. She might not like it now, you know; and I sup- 
pose she has forgiven you by this time for eating her cake." 
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" O, that's all right," assented Sam, cheerfully. ** She's baked 
another one and you see if I don't get the biggest slice at 
supper time." 

**Very well," said the doctor, "here is your prescription, 
and mind now, that you don't say anything to her about it." 

"Thirty-five isn't so very old," mused the young lady criti- 
cally, "and Aunt Betty has got lovely brown eyes — so soft and 
shiny. If she would only let her hair curl and dress a little more 
in the style she would really be ever so pretty." 

At this point in her meditations there came a decided knock 
upon the outside door. Sam sprang up to open it and Dr. Han- 
well stepped across the threshold. He looked a little confused 
at sight of the visitors, but they were old friends, and so, after a 
moment's hesitation, he walked straight up to Miss Betty and 
said : 

" I have come, Betty, to see if you will forgive me." 

The lovliest pink color flashed into Miss Betty's face, but she 
answered promptly. 

"There is nothing to forgive, George. There is nothing to 
forgive, for it was all my fault." 

Then, of course, there was a great deal of laughing and 
questioning over the doctor's abrupt speech and entrance. He 
tried to excuse himself by saying that he did not want to give 
Miss Betty time to refuse him, and that he wanted the thing off 
his mind ; and the Rev. Mr. Speers offered to take the whole 
affair off his mind by performing the marriage ceremony at 
once. 

However, this handsome offer was indignantly vetoed by 
Sam. In fact, at ihe prospect of losing Aunt Betty at all, Sam 
began to consider the advisability of explanations in regard to 
his valentine ; but the doctor, who happily divined the workings 
of his mind, dropped a sly hint about the desirableness of an 
uncle who owned a fast horse, and so to this day. Aunt Betty, 
now Mrs. Hanwell, carefully preserves Sam's peace-offering 
among her choicest treasures. 



THE TEMPERANCE ISSUE. 

BY MISS BELLE H. MOONEY. 

To-night I crave the indulgence of this organization for a 
short time to look with me for a few moments upon the greatest 
issue of the day. I know it is the same old, old story oft re- 
peated in your hearing; but if I can in the brief time allotted 
me drop one thought that may bear fruitage in some young life 
here, or that may cause a father to pause upon the threshold of 
this year and ask himself the question, Am I conscientiously 
doing all that is within my power against this evil ? or the 
mother to feel that she too owes a duty to the world outside of 
home, then I shall feel well repaid. Therefore, I beg your par- 
don to-night if I apparently find fault with the p: esent system 
of managing the physical, financial and moral being of our fel- 
low citizen and lay the blame upon our brothers. It may not 
seem kind, it may not seem just, but after seven or eight years 
along this line of reform and viewing it from every standpoint, 
I have come to the conclusion that thousands of others have, 
that there is but one egress, one way towards its solution. 

When high license was presented as the cure for this social 
evil, I immediately became its advocate, and no other worked 
more earnestly than I did to convince people of the ultimate 
success; for you see we were going to tax our saloons out of ex- 
istence. I watched, and with some degree of pride, the improve- 
ments made upon our neighboring saloon, for by high license a 
moneyed proprietor took possession. Anxious and willing to 
please, he fitted up spacious apartments; he was genial and 
sociable. Five years have passed since then, and they are five 
years that beggar description. Fathers and brothers, who from 
family pride would not enter the ten-cent bar, became the cus- 
tomer of this. It took in the very class of people our com- 
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■munity needed for its citizens. I have had opportunities for 
observing its effect in various sections of the country, and to- 
night can truly say that high license does not decrease drunk- 
enness one iota, neither the amount sold. It has only created a 
place for our better class of people to gamble and drink in. 
The high license saloon confers three degrees, the low license 
but one. The high license has fitted up an elegant boudoir for 
our aristocratic families, an intermediate for the working class, 
and a cellar for the five-cent drinker. From the gilded walls of 
the first our young men are passed on down to the basement. 
High license is a snare and a delusion, and every man that 
breathes a prayer for its success is a traitor to the cause of hu- 
manity. Therefore, I say go back to a low licensed saloon, for 
a low grog shop in your community will do far less harm than 
your spacious saloon will do. A tax, no matter how" high or 
low, will never compensate for the price of a human soul. Oh, 
shame, shame on the laws that govern the grandest nation on 
the globe; the false and vain is all that, that tramples the right 
of a free manhood under foot and stamps her insignia of dis- 
^ace on childhood's brow. Another scheme to do away w4th 
the wrong, and probably the oldest of them all, is the moral 
suasion theory. We, as women, are told to work and pray, dis- 
tribute our temperance literature, but dont, oh, don't, for the 
womanly virtues you possess, offer to stir up envy or strife, and 
don't meddle wuth politics; and so women have gone on with 
their prayers and entreaties for more than a century, ever since 
the hydra-headed monster dimmed American homes, and what 
have we to show for it to-day but millions of graves scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of our land filled by our 
fathers and our brothers ? 

As another avenue of escape we are told to educate, edu- 
cate, educate. We are told that into the hands of ministers and 
teachers is given this great moral question of the time. Now I 
admit we have our mission to perform along this line, but the 
trouble is we only have the child for about one-eighth of his 
life; another trouble, too, is that there are a great many cow- 
.ards in this world, and many a man can face a musket far better 
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than the adverse opinion of a friend, and so the teacher and the 
minister are afraid to give their opinion because A or B is a 
patron or director, and C's church contribution is the largest. 
Two years ago I went to a certain town in the State of Penn- 
sylvania to assist in a meeting to be held in the interest of the 
" Y" work. After assembling, the minister of that church was 
asked to assist in the devotional exercises. He asked to be ex- 
cused, as he did not yet know the opinion of his congregation. 
I say shame upon the man who would go back to the days be- 
fore the flood and portray the errors of that time, yet would not 
lift a manly voice in earnest protest against the wrong at his 
own door. Of course this was an exception to the general rule, 
and I am both glad and proud to say that many, very many of 
our ministers are interested and will do noble work; but it can- 
not, neither should it be intrusted for their care,, for let them 
labor as. earnestly as they will, the home, the State and the 
nation tears down every fortification they have made. Not 
alone to the teachers and preachers belongs this great work, but 
to every individual before us, and depend upon it, my friends, 
if you do leave this question to be settled by ministers, teachers 
and the moral suasion theory, it is going to be a decided failure. 
For twelve years I have watched this issue in my native State, 
and for a much longer period than that have the moral suasion 
ministers, teachers and advocates of high license been attempt- 
ing to regulate this wrong, but as yet nothing has been accom- 
plished, and nothing will be accomplished until it is made a 
national issue. 

People always say every question has two sides to it, and 
the greatest desire of my life has been to attend a non-temper- 
ance assemblage and hear the other side of the question, for 
unhesitatingly the opposing party calls us either radicalists, 
fanatics, and yet strange to say they never atterfipt to invite us 
to an open and free discussion with them. A few years ago in 
the State of Pennsylvania we went forward in the amendment 
campaign, hoping to rid that state of the puplic bar. I have 
often thought of what would have been the result if such 
a measure had been taken in any other avenue of trade. Sup- 
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-posing some one would come to you and say, " See here, farmer, 
we have formed an organization against farming, and we are 
going to decide by popular vote that you shall stop." Or sup- 
posing they would go to the miller and say, " See here, you 
must close your mill, we are going to vote against you on the 
i8th of June." Or to the teachers, "You must close your 
schools, we are going to vote against you on the i8th of June." 
And you housekeepers, " You must quit your business, for we 
are going to make public opinion so strong that they will decide 
by popular vote against you on the i8th of June." And what is 
the result of that threat ? Look yonder and a long array of the 
bronzed faced and horny handed farmers stand before you, 
towering in the strength of their manhood. They denounce 
the injustice of the tyrant that dare prohibit their labors, and 
from ever}'' public resort, from every shaded dell and wooded 
grove they hurl defiance at the foe. 

If you are strong and have no desire to deviate from the 
path of right, then be a help to some weaker brother. If weak, 
too many safeguards cannot be thrown around you, for "a 
pledge is nothing more than promise to do or not to do." And 
I trust that the present year may see a greater progression 
made along the issue of reform than ever before; that there 
may be a growing desire for intellectual entertainments 
and less resort to the opera and theatre; that Dame Fashion 
may cease to hold less her sway and give more time for a devo- 
tion to the true work; that we be less selfish than ever before, 
remembering the golden rule, ** Do unto others as you would 
that they should do imto you." And whenever we feel disposed 
to criticise our neighbor, remembering after all is said that if 
their weakness and infirmities were weighed in the balance with 
ours, probably our own would far outweigh them. Just stop to 
think when you begin to criticxse that you know nothing what- 
ever of the circumstances, and just so long as we bear that of 
ill report that which we would not dare to say to them, we are 
Judas Iscariots of the present, betraying either truthfully or 
untruthfullv another. 



JOHN BROWN IN PRISON. 

BY M. H. PIKE. 

A writer in the New York " Tribune" says: *• I thought him a mono- 
maniac because he talked in a mysterious way of having been app-:>inted by 
Heaven— a Moses» to lead the slaves out of bondage." 

Defeat or victory! What is it ? 

For my soul is dark, 
And it heareth through the midnight 

Only slavery's bon-dogs bark. 
Hears alone the Southron, pouring 

Curses o'er my children's grave, 
And the false and frantic protest 

Of the cowering, trembling slave. 

Can I tremble! Can I falter! 

Such a man as I! 
Who for years have seen the watch-sign 

Flaming in the southern sky! 
Who have heard the spirit whisper 

Through the solemn night to me — 
" Go — the Red Sea shall be opened, 

Thou shalt set thy brethren free." 

Was it then a lying vision ? 

Did I do a wrong 
When I sought to aid the helpless, — 

Arm the weak against the strong. 
Saith the Word that never faileth, 

*' Aiding these, thou'rt aiding Me," 
Oh. my Lord! whose death was victory^ 

Humbly thus I follow Thee. 

Living, I had been a unit, 
Dying, men shall see, 
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What a strong and countless army 
■ Waits to set the bondman free. 
Never could my voice, th* oppressor 

From his guilty slumber wake, 
0*er my grave, the shout of thousands 

Shall the fatal silence break. 

Lo! I see. The vision brightens — 

Clearer grows the sign — 
And the Red Sea is a river 

Red with blood that once was mine. 
They, who perished, I who follow 

'Neath that Jordan's swelling wave, 
Through defeat accept our victory — 

Find our triumph in the grave. 



LEGEND OF THE SCARF PIN 

HY ROSA A. NICHOLS. 

In days of yore, when a knight rode forth 

To a contest, brave and hold. 
His lady fastened his colors on 

With a pin of purest gold. 

True to his lady love was the kri^fht, 

True to his colors gay 
Which waved and fluttered in the breeze. 

Held fast by the pin alway. 

No longer do knights ride forth to fight, 

With colors exposed to view; 
But the golden pin — they wear that still,. 

To show that they still are true. 

The little scarf pin ofttimes set 

\Vith jewels of brightest ray, 
Is a symbol that honor and truth and love 

Are held fast by the knight of to-day. 



THE EDITOR IN PETTICOATS. 

BY MRS. FRED. N. PRAGBOM. 

One hears a great deal now about the bachelor girl and her 
wonderful advantages. Now, of course, she has the advantage 
of a wretchedly married woman ; one who has met the cruel fate 
of those who wed unfortunately, and whose after lives are a sor- 
row and a burden; but I fail to see how she is so much better off 
than is the woman who has found her love and married into 
that highest, happiest of all states in womanhood-life, a true 
wedlock. Where for instance, is the bachelor girl ? I mean after 
dark. Is not her boasted independence a mere daylight delusion? 
Her so-called independence is worth nothing to her except as a 
cloak for business. Is there not now, enough of her to demand 
an apartment house of her own, a house where women are 
*• preferred," where the tone of the place will be a decent return 
for the money spent, as is the case with the bachelor (man) 
apartment house ? If not, where is she ? The bachelor girl is a 
boarding house anamoly. To the young bride she is an object 
of pity, to the younger girls a type of what they never intend to 
become, while every chance male caller is, in the eyes of the 
other boarders, a possible husband. Her business life is a recog- 
nized necessity, but the after-hour luxuries, the night-key privi- 
leges, etc., these are smothered in a vitiated atmosphere of 
unspoken comment. Now I'm one of them. Perhaps that's why 
I feel strongly on the subject. I wouldn't be if things were dif- 
ferent, but I'm doing my best. 

I do not, however, believe in pretending thai our lot is the 
finest state of existence; in fact, I am not preaching **sour 
grapes" at all. Now one trouble with us bachelor girls is that 
we can't, in a minute, depose the old-time tea-drinking spinster. 
We all know and have a rather passive affection for this **maiden 
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lady," who, so hopelessly dependent, devotes her life to other 
people's joys and sorrows ; but this "bachelor girl," this up lo- 
date American product, is a trifle new, and with her sturdy inde- 
pence and bread-winning proclivities, bids fair to knock all our 
grounded ideas of spinsterhood into the traditional cocked hat. 
There is one good thing about us. 

The man who wins a self-reliant girl is quite sure that she is 
marrying him for himself and not for a living. And the very best 
training a girl can have to appreciate a home of her own is to 
knock about the world, for, in spite of her pride in doing a man's 
work and having her own money to spend, a true woman had 
rather wash dishes for the man of her choice— provided it is her 
choice and not Hobson's — than be a slave to routine hours and 
other people's whims. It is such a comfort to do your mending 
by daylight and to take a nap on a week-day, and then — and 
then — and I say it with all the tenderness of my heart welling up 
to my throat like a hard lump — God knows, she would rather 
clasp in her arms the little rosebud of the motherhood tree than 
fill all the offices in the business world, no matter what they are 
worth ! 

That is the one thing that rubs our station of its charm. 
For woman's soul is large, her heart is great, and nothing, no 
nothing, in all God's beautiful world can ever iiatisfy her utter- 
most yearnings, save the tender love of a little child that shall 
always be her very own. Sometimes, when I feel a little sad and 
lonely, I get those sweet lines of Celia Thaxter and I read 
them over to myself with a depth of feeling that no one can 
describe : 

Thou little child, with tender, clinj:(injjf arms, 

Drop thy swcot head, my darling, down and rest 

Upon my shoulder, rest with all thy charms ; 
Be soothed and comforted, be loved and blessed. 

Against thy silken, honey-colored hair 

I lean a loving cheek, a mild caress ; 
Close, close I gather thee and kiss thy fair 

White eyelids, sleep so softly doth oppress. 
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Dear little face, that lies in calm content 
Within the gracious hollow that God made 

In every human shoulder, where he meant 
Some tired head for comfort should be laid. 

Most like a heavy-folded rose thou art, 

In summer air reposing, warm and still ; 
Dream thy sweet dreams upon my quiet heart, 

I watch thy slumber ; naught shall do thee ill. 

Are they not beautiful? Could any state of human exist- 
ence surpass that described? Would you not, oh, bachelor girl,^ 
give all your other world for such a bliss as that? You know 
that you would. And so I say to every fellow-worker ; press on, 
brave girl, and do your best, and hope that the reward may come 
in God's good time, because you are, indeed, worthy of it. 



THE FIRST CHRISTMAS. 

BY MARIE L. PREVOST. 

The Stars were shining brightly 
O'er a world all white with snow. 

The flocks were quiet sleeping 
Guarded safe from any foe 

By the shepherds, ever watchful. 
On that night so long ago. 

Listen ! See ! the shepherds start. 

Tis a sound bevond their ken. 
That from yonder starry heaven, 

Sweeps o'er sleeping Bethlehem. 
** Peace on earth/* the angels carol, 

*' Peace on earth, good will to men." 
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"Unto you is born a Saviour/' 

Sings the glorious angel train, 
And the hills send back the echo . 

Seem to catch the refrain. 
Glory in the highest ! Glory! 

Christ the Lord is born to reign. 

Then the shepherds, nothing fearing, 

To the stable made their way. 
And around I he little manger 

Where the infant Saviour lay. 
Knelt in truest admiration. 

Early that first Christmas day. 

And the wise men, Eastern monarchs. 

Who had come from realms afar 
With their costly gifts to offer, 

Led bv yonder radiant star 
Bow, before the Prince of Glory, 

Humbly. They who monarchs are 

Bring their gold and myrrh and incense ; 

Shepherds bring their prayers and praise 
Angel choirs in countless numbers 

Lt^udest anthems ever raise. 
And the world should ever thankful 

Be, for Christmas, first of days. 



\ 



HOW TOPPY HELD THE FORT. 

BY LILLIAN L. PRICE. 

" Now, mind you, Toppy ! No didoes while I am gone ! You 
are to knit fifty rounds on your sock, an' sit on the back porch 
stiddy, an' keep the hens out o' them dryin' apples " 

** Yes'm,'* replied Toppy. She stuck one lean little finger 
into a morning glory bell and looked up with a queer glance of 
her two bright twinkling eyes at Miss Mehitabel. 

** And mind you nobody gits into the house ! Be a good 
girl, Toppy, and mebbe I'll let you off with twenty-five rounds 
on your sock tomorrer." 

Miss Mehitabel gathered up the reins and started old Sukey 
off toward Dover, whither that austere spinster made fortnightly 
pilgrimages with butter and eggs. 

She did not see Toppy's small nose turn up; but turn up it 
did, for this day Miss Toppy was in a state of flat rebellion. 

Toppy watched the blue tailboard of the wagon vanish down 
the road. Then she picked up the corners of her long brown 
apron and with speed in her heels, fire in her eyes, and vigor in 
her elbows, she shooed every chicken into the large winter 
chicken-coop and shut it up tightly. 

She returned slowly to the house and picked up her gray 
sock and yarn ball from the place on the porch seat. 

**You nasty, horrid things !" said Toppy, glaring at the 
dangling leg vindictively. With sudden energy she gave the 
needles a tos.s and swiss; the stocking landed among the grape 
leaves of the arbor. Toppy danced a bare-footed double-shuffle 
on the soft turf. 

*' How'd ye git up there?" she asked, eyeing the stocking 
with a little snapping, sideways quirk of her eye. '*You flew up 
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there, sockies, to git away from being made wuss lookin' than 
you are already." 

She sauntered down to the gate with a jaunty air and 
looked up and down the road. 

"'Taint just time for *em yet," she said reflectively. " Guess 
I'll make me a wreath." 

She invaded Miss Mehitabel's patch of marigolds. 

**They haint sweet," said Toppy, culling them profusely, 
" but they'll make a jolly gold-looking crown." 

She pulled them with long stems and wove a wreath very 
dexterously. When she had placed this firmly on her smooth, 
mouse-colored hair, braided into two pigtails which branched 
out behind her ears in perpetual defiance, Toppy was an impos- 
ing spectacle. 

"I'll wear dahlyers in my button holes," she said, surveying 
her little shapeless calico jacket. " Dahlyers are dandies for 
trimmin'." 

A row of dahlias forthwith left their parent stems to adorn 
her slight figure. 

A loud ** ahem " sounded from the region of the garden 
gate. 

Toppy turned around quickly. Her garden party had 
arrived in full force. There were six of them. They were poor- 
house children, the same as Toppy, and bearing the stamp of 
their pauperism plainly upon them. Such clothes, such misfit 
hats, such pathetic gowns and trousers ! 

Toppy flung open the gate with a magnificent air of hospi- 
tality. 

" All here ? Yes, there's Cracky and Tom, and Jinnie and 
Marthy, and Bobby and little Pete I You've had a hot walk! 
Didn't nobody ask you where you was a comin* to did they ? Sit 
down on the porch I 

"Three on a seat and no squcezin'. Wait till I hook Miss 
Mehitabel's turkey-tail fan. It gives wind splendid, and you can 
pass it 'round." 

Toppy whisked into the house and returned with the tan. 



\ 
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Six yellow pumpkins were placed in a circle out behind the 
hop poles. 

" Them's chairs, ladies and gentlemen, sit right down,*' said 
Toppy. 

Three overturned milk pans served for tables. There were 
apples, bread and butter, a jug of milk, the largest fraction of a 
molasses cake, and a pile of cookies. For dessert there were 
some half-ripened hazel nuts and some early-ripe, sour grapes. 

How the hungry eyes of the children dilated as Toppy 
brought the viands on! They began with low **Ahs,*' which 
gradually rose to squeals as luxury overtopped luxury, and Pete 
put his small teeth into a cookie with a snap that told of keenest 
appetite. 

Toppy watched them eat with her arms on her hips and satis- 
faction in her eyes. 

** Taste good, Marthy ?" 

** Awful," replied Marthy with a mouth full of apple. ** Miss 
Mehitabel is terrible good in givin' away her vittles.*' 

Toppy's lips became a thin line. Her eyelids lowered slowly. 
She pretended she saw a refractory chicken in the hops and made 
a sudden dash among the poles. But Tom had his suspicions. 
He rose from his pumpkin and followed Toppy. She stood 
quietly among the vines, looking flushed and uneasy. *Top," 
said Tom, " did you hook all them things for us ?" 

" Yes,'* said Toppy, compelled by his tone to a reply, ** but I 
haint eat as much as I wanted to fer a week so's to make it fair. 
And to-night 1*11 jest tell her and git an awful whoppin'. That's 
all." 

Afterward there was a grand promenade through the garden 
and barn, into the parlor to have a peep at its sombre hurse- 
haired elegance, and finally out in the field to see Barnie. Barnie 
was Miss Mehitabel's three-year-old colt, and a regular beauty. 

"He's wild yet," said Toppy; ** only half broken, and he 
won't come to nobody so quick as me." 

She armed herself with an enticing ear of yellow corn, and 
they started for the pasture. It was a long sloping lot covered 
with clover rowen. The colt was in an upper corner. They could 
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see the whisking of his tail as he stood with his head across the 
rails as if he had sought the wood lot cover for the shade. 

"That's queer for Barnie to do," said Toppy in a puzzle. 
" Yott Jdn only peek through the bars, young ones, for that colt's 
a kicker." 

She started across the lot swinging her ear of com by the 
husks, and singing in a cooing tone, *' Here, Barnie, Barnie, 
Barnie !" 

Barnie bore out his reputation as a kicker by raising his un- 
shod heels and beating the ground furiously as Tojjpy advanced 
toward him. 

" What ails you ?" cried Toppy in a tone of superior com- 
mand. " You don't think Tm scared of vour heels, Barnie 
Laterat, do you ?" 

But on nearing the fence she saw to her intense astonish- 
ment the cause of Bamie's demonstration. A rope noose had 
been thrown over his head and drawn almost to the choking 
point The rope was fastened hastily to a tree trunk in the 
wood, and a man, who had been preparing to take down the fence 
rails, at Toppy 's first hail, stood glaring angrily at her. He was 
a flashily dressed man. A wood road led down for a mile through 
the woods to the Shawangunk Club-house. Toppy knew men 
of questionable reputation often congregated there from the city. 

Nothing daunted she climbed upon the rails as light and 
nimbly as a squirrel and addressed the man. 

"What vou want with Miss Mehitabel's Barnie, mister ?*' 

" Get off of that, you kid, and clear out," growled the man. 
pouring strings of oaths out at her which might well have fright- 
ened a more careful Iv reared child. 

" Who cares for your swearin' ?" said Toppy, winding her 
supple soles close on the old rail and standing up, with marigold 
crown skewing: rakishlv over «me eve, to survev this verv evident 
horse thief more fullv. *' Ytm can't steal mv Barnie with me 
here, I tell vou that ?" 

Barnie whinnied at her well-known tones, and stood still. 
The man made a sudden dive for her, but Toppy had half ex- 
pected it. She swayed sideways as his hand came out. grasped 
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Bamie's mane and with a spring leaped lightly from the fence to 
the colt's back where she settled, striding him like a boy with a 
look of triumph at the man. 

" Now, Mister," she cried in excitement, " Bamie has never 
had no one on his back but me, and hell send you higher'n a kite 
if you try it? As soon as you on tie that rope you bet Til show 
you how this colt kin scoot ! And here I stay !" 

Conscious of her advantage, she showed her little white 
teeth at him in a mocking smile. 

ril climb that fence and murder you ! " threatened the 
man. 

" You darsent, fer that rope haint tied tight enough around 
that tree but what I could git over there while you're gittin' over 
here, an' let Barnie loose ?" 

" You little imp." 

" An* if you lead Bamie off, you'll take me, too, mister, or 
he won't go a step." 

Toppy sat there, her heels clinging to Barnie, and her eyes 
flashing, clearly the mistress of the situation. 

The man reflected. Then he whipped out an ugly looking 
knife, and rapidly cut a long, thin switch. 

** I'll see if this won't tickle you off that horse's back," he 
said, with a cruel glance at the little brown legs. 

" No, 'twon't," returned Toppy, turning pale, but not a whit 
daunted. " You kin switch till you kill me, but I won't git off ?'* 

Then as a fine stinging cut came across her foot she pulled 
it up as high as she could under her little scarlet skirt, and said 
between her teeth, doubling her fists and winking back the tears, 
" I won't git off ! Tom !" she cried out, in shrill treble tones, 
" Run to the mill — for Neezer and — ^hur-ry !" 

She looked over her shoulder to be sure Tom had started, 
and then sat there bearing the rain of blows with all the courage 
she could muster, though the pain brought the tears dropping on 
Bamie's mane. Bamie danced, as stray lashes tickled his sleek 
coat, but he knew who was on his back, and indulged in no 
more kicking. 

Tom fled at top speed to the mill for the man who did work 
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for Miss Mehitabel, but was that day jobbing down there. Be- 
fore he could reach it, however, a rescuer appeared in Miss Meh- 
itabel herself. She had made a quick market, and, suspicious 
of Toppy, had driven home early. 

In rising wrath she discovered the deserted pumpkin ban- 
quet with its revelatian of broken meats from her own pantry, 
and lastly she spied the unbidden guests leaning panic-stricken 
over the bars of the closed lot. Toppy's marigold wreath was a 
shining mark in the sun. Miss Mehitabel tossed Peter and Bob 
aside, and strode across the lot to fetch this galivanting young 
maid-servant to terms. Neither Toppy nor the man saw her 
until she had time to stand in dumb amazement and take in the 
whole situation. 

"You scoundrel!*' cried Miss Mehitabel in awe-inspiring 
tones, and a second later her strong arm lifted Toppy to the 
ground. Barnie's noose was off his head, and the man had van- 
ished down the wood road. 

Poor Toppy! Between fear of Miss Mehitabel and intoler- 
able pain, she lay, in a small heap in the clover, sobbing bitterly. 

Miss Mehitablc stood and looked at her for several minutes 
in silence. Then she glanced at the nodding row of heads be-. 
hind the bars. 

Suddenly Toppy was lifted into her arms and carried to the 
house. Miss Mehitabel placed her — oh, wonder of wonders I — on 
the sitting-room lounge. Toppy heard Miss Mehitabel sending 
home the thoroughly subdued garden party witii two cr.H)kies 
and an apple apiece. 

Then she came in and went to v.ork at Toj^py's swollen 
limbs, with arnica and soft bandac^cs. 

Toppy dared not speak as watched the grim face. It relaxed 
strangely, as she put the pitiful floral decorations, now wilted to 
the last degree, out in the wood-shed. 

"So you would have saved Barney, eh ! — Even if that scamp 
had half killed ye?" 

"Yes'm." said Toppy meekly. 

"Did you sling that sock uj^ into the grape arbor ?" 

10 
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**Yes'm.' 

"And pen up the chickens? 

" Yes'm." 

*• An' hook my vittles ? " 

*' Yes'm." 

** An' have a party? " 

** Yes'm." 

" Well, now, see here ; if I let 'em come here every Saturday 
afternoon and have a tea-party, dy e think you kin let my pun- 
kins and pantry alone ? " 

A lump came into Toppy's throat at that k^indly, j^ood- 
natured tone. She saw a splendid vista of "fun " in righteous 
fashion. She cried such tears as no lash could ever have brought 
to her eyes, and limping impulsively across the floor, she leaned 
over and kissed Miss Mehitabel with a sound smack. That lady 
dropped her knitting in somewhat like confusion. Then her 
hard hand stroked Toppy's pigtails softly, and with a queer blur 
in her eyes she said, " Toppy, you were a good ^\r\ to save our 
Barnie." 

And Toppy's sins were forgiven. 



SCRATCH DEEP ENOUGH. 

BY LOUISA POWELL. 

Early one pleasant morning, 
'Twas in the month of May; 

Two hens set out to scratch for worms, 
So I have heard folks say. 

Now thess two hens I'll not describe; 
Their names how'er 1*11 write: 

For one of them was Madam Buff; 
And one was Madam White. 
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They soon found out a likely spot. 

And both began to dig; 
Till soon, good Madam Buff descried 

A worm, both fat and big. 

She scratched again and found some more. 

Till soon she had enough; 
Then Madam White who had found none. 

Spoke thus to Madam Buff: 

" I can't see why it is at all; 
While I get out of breath, 
With scratching, scratching all day long, 
I'm nearly starved to death.'' 



Then to that poor despairing hen. 
Made answer Madam Buff: 
** I'll tell you truly why it is; 

You don't scratch deep enough. 



>? 



" You scratch awhile, and then you're off 
To gossip with a neighbor; 
You'll never have enough to eat. 
While that's the way you l'ib(.>r." 

** You ought to do as I do," 

(Continued Madam Buff), 
** Scratch deeply in some likely place. 

And soon you'll have enough." 

'Tis true with people as with hens; 

I say with Madam Huff; 
If you would win success in life, 

** You must scratch deep enough." 



HIS JAPANESE WIFE. 

BV ELIZABETH S. PHELPS. — (lEIGH NORTH.) 

The town of Bromley was like other small towns to every 
one but the Bromleyites. They held a different opinion. 

"A very remarkable pl^ce is Bromley/' said one of its prin- 
cipal citizens, accenting his remark with a vigorous slap on his 
knee. "Many of the most remarkable men of our country have 
been connected with Bromley." And he looked fiercely at the 
person with whom he was conversing, as if to challenge a refuta- 
tion. None came, either because his listener was native to the 
place and agreed with him, or, being an alien, did not dare to 
disagree. 

It was true beyond dispute that the Governor of a distant 
Territory had once lived in Bromley; also doubtless true that 
many public men early in their political career or before it had 
begun had passed through Bromley, possibly in the capacity of 
"drummers" (a stage in the career of many a celebrated Ameri- 
can), and thus connected themselves with it, shedding upon it 
the lustre of their future greatness. There was at least as broad 
o ^o'7'*:':t':r. for the remark as for many things that one hears in 
tnis 'n^»r.c 

Bromley was most hospitable to the stranger, and to a unit 
kind and devoted to its neighbors in sickness or sorrow. If 
everybody knew about everybody else's affairs, even in some 
cases better than the individual himself, that was but incidental 
to the size of the place, and had its advantages as well as its 
disadvantages. 

A broad main street led from the railroad depot to the 
court-house, crossed in front of that fine structure by another at 
right angles to it, which was also an important thoroughfare. An 
interested obser\'er leaning against the iron fence which enclosed 
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the court-house yard might thus have an opportunity of seeing 
and hearing a great deal ; for although there were, of course, a 
number of other streets, these two were the chief, and what 
could not be learned on either of them was scarcely worth 
knowing. 

The town was in a gentle twitter of excitement, for it was to 
be visited, if not temporarily inhabited, by a gentleman who had 
held a distinguished official position in Japan; how distinguished 
no one could say. Unfortunately the sources of information 
were less accessible than usual, and consequently conjecture was 
obliged to fill the gap. He was coming with a retinue of ser- 
vants ; he was coming alone ; he was coming with his wife ; he 
had no wife ; he was very wealthy; he had disdained to fill his 
pockets even at the expense of a foreign country. So went the 
conflicting rumors. 

One thing was certain: he was the nephew of Mrs. Long, and 
was to be her guest. Had he been the nephew of any one save 
Mrs. Long, Bromley would have known more about him. But 
Mrs. Long was no true Bromlcyite. She had come there to live 
within a few years; why, no one knew; was an invalid who 
seldom went out, and was both exclusive and secluded in her 
habits. 

Bromley did not quite approve of her ways, but had to accept 
her as she was ; and as, when visible, she was very pleasant, and 
also gave liberally to all charities and matters of general interest 
to the place, she made no enemies, if but few friends. 

The distinguished stranger or strangers arrived on Saturday 
evening, stepped into Mrs Long's carriage, and was rapidly 
driven to her house, where the door closed upon them, and all 
hopes of any further knowledge of them for that night. Nobody 
could testify positively how many there were. 

"Well, Moncure," said Mrs. Long, affectionately, stepping 
forward, wrapped up in shawls, ** I am glad to see you. And 
this is the bride." And she bent forward and kissed her new 
niece. 

Later, as they sat at the tea table, spread with the choicest 
.viands and adorned with the most elegant old silver and cut glass. 
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her nephew asked her how she came to settle in Bromley. 
'* Though it seems to be a pretty enough place to justify it with- 
out other reason/' he added, " as far as neighboring scenery 
goes." 

She gave a little amused laugh. ** There isn't a soul in 
Bromley that would not like to hear the answer to that question. 
But Fm so wicked I've never gratified them. I came to be quiet. 
I found the city was getting too noisy and too full of people for 
me. The scenery here is beautifuK and the air I think remark- 
ably fine. The people are very kind, or would be if I would let 
them. They don't quite approve of me because I won t. But I 
can't afford to be popular, since I came for quiet." The nephew 
laughed. *' If your wife is not too tired, and you will both go to 
church to-morrow, you will be bestowing a boon on the com- 
munity at large. I know they are all dying to see you. It is the 
first time anything Japanese has come within their borders, I 
fancy." 

"Do you go to church yourself?" he asked. 

" Very rarely, though it is only across the way. But I am 
too much of an invalid." 

** It is evident you want us to be popular, even if you are 
not," he said, as they rose from the table. 

** Why not ? You are both too young and healthy to require 
quiet and seclusipn as I do. Well, Moncure, I suppose you will 
prefer a mat and a wooden pillow to sleep on ?" 

" Thanks, no. I did not go in for that sort of thing even in 
Japan, but am still quite capable of appreciating an American 
bed," he said, as they parted for the night. 

Bromley was more than satisfied to see its two distinguished 
guests walk up the church aisle the next morning, albeit they 
were a little late. A slightly-built, pleasant looking young man, 
with brown hair and eyes, and a small, dark, foreign-looking 
lady. 

She was pronounced *' stylish " in a style not familiar in their 
latest fashion books; but opinions were divided as to whether she 
was pretty. 

As Mrs. Long did not accompany them, there was no oppor- 
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tunity after the service for introductions, and they en ssed the 
street af^ain unmolested save by curious and interested glances. 

Young Brown, lounging at the door for his usual five minutes* 
chat with pretty, blue-eyed Sallie Smith, has what he deems a 
sudden inspiration. ** Did you know Professor Conrad married 
a native Japanese lady ?" he says, quite gravely. 

" No? Really, did he ! Flow delighttul!" 

She is full of enthusiasm and interest as she looks at him 
with her round eyes, accepting without question this interesting 
piece of news. 

Can he venture further? *'I think her name is Vum-Vum," 
he says, with a little hesitation, and again with marked success. 

" What a funny name!" says Sallie, quite innocently. 

She has evidently not seen " The Mikado." This is really a 
new and delightful amusement young Brown has discovered, and 
none can say how far he mij^iu hav*.- pursued the subject hai he 
not been suddenly interrupted. 

Mrs. Smith, missing Sallie from her side, gives her an im- 
perious summons to join her. She has not quite made up her 
mind that she approves of these chats with Mr. Brown. 

Sallie obeys reluctantly. Iler mother is conversing with 
some one else, and she has no opi>oi tunity of protesting or men- 
tioning her news. 

• ** Ma, I want to go in and speak t:.) Lill a minute." she says, 
hastily, as they pass Judge Farnham's door. And without wait- 
ing for permission, she enters, and communicates the intelligence 
to her *' most intimate friend." 

Miss Farnham is of a less gentle and credulous nature than 
Sallie, and stoutly declares, *' I d(Mi't believe it." 

Oh, it must be true. Lem Brown told me. And n<;\v I shall 
have to run home for Ma wcMi't like me to ^tay. 

The ball thus started rolls swiftly onward, and before night 
there are few pe>ple who have nta heard thut Professor Moncure 
Conrad, Mrs. Long's nephew, had married a Jaj)anese wife. 
Some even averred that anybody could tell it was so to look at her, 
and discovered unmistakable Orientalism in her hair and eves. 

Mr. Thompson Black, a visitor in town, lounging at the 
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court house corner, hears the tale. Though he has not men- 
tioned it before, he had a college acquaintance with Moncure 
Conrad, and owes him a grudge. His own college record has 
not been of the fairest, and he well remembers a sharp reproof 
for some misdoing he once received from the said Conrad. It 
has rankled in his mind ever since, but he never had any chance 
of repayment. " Married a Japanese wife, did he?" he says to 
his informant. *' Like enough he's left two or three others be- 
hind him in Japan. I knew Conrad at college " — significently. 
It is but the dropping of an idle word, but it has its effect. 

Bromley is startled; Bromley hesitates. 

" This is a queer story about Mrs. Long's nephew's wife, isn't 
it?" says Mrs Jones to Mrs. Parker. "Of course, if she had 
been staying anywhere but at Mrs. Long^s, we should all have 
called on her before we had a chance to hear any stories about 
her. But now — do you think we ought to go?" 

" My husband says it's all stuff; he don't believe a word of 
it,'" says Mrs. Parker, with a little sigh; "but it is very uncom- 
fortable." 

Meanwhile the object of so much dubitation is to be seen 
driving and walking around town and over the beautiful moun- 
tain roads in unconscious innocence. 

At last Mrs. Long begins to wonder a little vaguely why no 
more visitors have called upon her guests. Judge and Mrs. 
Farnham have left cards, but she was not well enough to see 
them that afternoon, and Moncure and his wife were out driv- 
ing. 

" Do you know. Pen ?" said the young husband (they were 
out for an afternoon drive), ** I have taken a great fancy to that 
little house upon the hill beyond Aunt Catharine's, and I think I 
should like to take it and spend the summer here. How would 
it strike you ? Favorably ?" 

Mrs. Conrad hesitates. " It's a beautiful place," she says. 

" Yes, but that's hardly the answer to my question." 

** Well, the fact is, Moncure, the people stare at me so I 
don't know what to make of it, and feel as if I could not stand 
it." 
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'* Your dark beauty is so attractive, my love," her husband 
says, with a little laugh. 

" Nonsense !" she answers, laughing too. **But Til make 
you notice it the next time we walk down the street." 

And so she does. Even the small bovs turn and run after 
her. 

"It will only be a nine days' wonder, my dear," he remarks; 
but he is a little annoyed as well. 

Mrs. Long is so charmed with the suggestion about the little 
cottage that she waives aside all objections. ** Oh, Penelope, my 
dear, I am sure you will like the place and the people and every- 
thing after you get to feel at home here; it will be delightful to 
have you settled near me even for a short time." And Penelope, 
seeing that her husband's heart is somewhat set on it, makes no 
further objection. 

So the little house, which is partly furnished, is rented, and 
they begin to arrange it. At one side is a long narrow room, 
with large glass windows and blinds, which has in lime past 
been used as a sort of conservatory. Mr. Conrad has it covered 
with matting, and dedicated to another purpose. His wife sits 
down on a low stool, and he throws himself on the matting 
beside her, a billiard cue in his hand, and to discussing their 
plans, quite unconscious of an observer. 

Jimmy Parker is peering through the blinds. The Japanese 
lady has became an object of deep interest to him, and he pur- 
sues his researches indefatigably, often at imminent risk of dis- 
covery and punishment. At last Mr. Conrad rises, and this 
scares him away, and presently he is telling an excited tale to an 
interested ring of small boys. 

*' Jiminy ! didn't I see 'cm both sitting on their floors just as 
my mother says they do at home in Japan, and with their big 
eating stick — they call 'em * chopsticks * — in their hands ! " 

" I don't believe yer ! " jays the audience. 

"I tell you it's true; and the're a yard or two long." 

Now Jimmy had been brought up in a family with the 
strictest code of morals, was quite ignorant of a billiard table or 
its uses, and never having even peeped into the lower regions of 
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the Denham Hold, on Couri Street, had not so much as seen a 
billiard cue. 

So this little tale is added to the exciting mass of evidence, 
and Mr. Black's innuendoes lose nothing^ by repetition. 

*' Something is amiss," says Mrs. Lcng to herself, and deter- 
mines quietly to try and solve the mystery. 

Mr. Conrad also has reached a similar decision ; but the 
matter to him has assumed a more serious aspect. Before com- 
ing to Bromley he had received an offer of a position in a college 
in a neighboring town, in regard to which he had requested 
time for consideration. Later comes a mysterious letter in 
guarded terms withdrawing the offer, and saying that accounts 
received from Bromley have made it seem desirable to make 
other arrangements. The dismissal is courteously worded, but is 
none the less annoying to him, and he sets himself at once to 
discover the cause of the trouble. 

For her purpose Mrs. Long, who happens to be in her 
garden one day when Sallie Smith is passing, calls her in for a 
little chat. Sallie obeys the summons, but is evidently very 
uneasy and uncomfortable while they converse on indifferent 
topics. At last Mrs. Long says, with apparent carelessness, 
" How does it happen that your mother and you have not called 
on my niece ?" 

Sallie colors and hangs her head, unprovided with an 
answer. *' People say she is a Japanese, and I suppose they 
feel shy," is the awkward excuse she manages to get out 
presently. 

"She is no more a Japanese than you are," says Mrs. Long, 
looking at the blue eyes before her with a laugh. ** She came 
from the South, and never was in Japan in her life." 

** Oh," says Sallie, overcome with terror at the idea of the 
false tale^she had been spreading. 

Meanwhile some darker and more disagreeable hints have 
reached Mr. Conrad, and he determines to trace them to their 
source. '* I will have a settlement with Black tomorrow," he 
says to himself, having reached that point in his researches. 
But Mr. Black, having been apprised that Mr. Conrad wishes to 
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see him, wisely takes an early train the next morning, and when 
wanted is not to be found. 

The unfortunate Brown is left to defend himself as he may, 
and finally makes a clean breast of it. "I did not mean any- 
thing but a bit of fun," he says, penitently, seeing that Mr. 
Conrad is really roused. 

" Fun at the expense of a lady and a stranger is hardly in 
good taste, Mr. Brown, and I shall be obliged to you if you will 
take as much pains to put the matter straight before the public ; 
it has quite suflTicienily disagreeable consequences already for 
my wife, to say nothing of myself. To enable you to do so, I 
will give you a brief account of my private history. 1 accepted 
for two years a position as professor in a college in Japan. 
After the expiration of my term I preferred to return to this 
country, and during a viiiit to New Orleans met and married my 
wife, who was a Miss Penelope La Farge, and has never seen 
Japan in her life. She has a French ancestry as her name 
shows." 

" I beg a thousand pardons," said poor Mr. Brown, and 
retired much crestfallen. 

Mr. Conrad returned home, and with much laughter told 
the joke to his wife. 

"Do get into the corner, Pen, and let me feed you with the 
chopstick" — playfully pushing her with a billiard cue (the table 
now having arrived). "A chopstick of this size is a great con- 
venience, for I can readily put one end into the rice pot on the 
kitchen tire, and so give yon your dinner smoking hot." 

After this Bromley devoted itself to making amends for its 
past coldness, and Professor and .Mrs. Conrad were overwhelmed 
with invitations and attentions. *' Very pleasant, sociable peo- 
ple," was the favorable verdict, and Mrs. Long declared that 
such "popular" relations were quite a nuisance. The Japanese 
joke was a gO(>d story, which the Conrads reserved for their 
friends at a distance, for the I:5r«>mley ])eople were a little shy of 
references to the matter. Thev. however, took much interest in 
Mr. Conrad's experiences in tliat country, and by the time he 
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left, nearly every one, down to Jittle Jimmy Parker, was quite 
well informed on the subject. 

" They certainly have made us the amende honorable^ and it is 
a first-rate little place, after all. Pen, is it not ? " said Mr. Conrad, 
quite regretfully, as the train moved off, and they waved fare- 
well to the party of friends who had come to see them start on 
the day of their departure. 



THE EARTH. 

BY HESTER M. POOLE. 

Hurled from the centre of Infinite Cause, 
Keep in thy pathway by unerring laws, 
Spinning along "without haste, without rest," 
Gladly obeying a higher behest. 
Singing, 

Swinging along. 

With gladness and song, 

Ripening the grain and righting the wrong. 

Overhead the ether bends stainless and blue. 
While the broad fields of heaven expand to the view, 
Star strewn, they glimmer with clusters so white. 
Their silvery blossoms illumine the night. 
Hieing, 

Flying along, 

With gladness and song. 

Ripening the grain and righting the wrong. 

Year after year, and age after age. 

The birth of the savage, the death of the sage. 
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Mark Ihy great cycles through uttermost space, 
Careening with stars in a majestic race, 
Whirling, 

Swirling along. 

With gladness and song, 

Ripening the grain and righting the wrong. 

Plunged in darkness or plunged into light. 
Bitten by ice-winds and shivering in night. 
Smiling and warm with the kiss of the sun, 
Rosy and sparkling the course thou dost run. 
Dancing, 

Glancing along, 

With gladness and song. 

Ripening the grain and righting the wrong. 

Ever and ever thou wearest our fate, 

Flieth thy shuttle both early and late, 

Farther from ilarkness from gloom and from strife, 

Nearer the fountain of Light and of Life, 

Singing, 
Swinging along, 
With gladness and song, 
Ripening the grain and righting the wrong. 



THE RENAISSANCE. 

Paper read before the O. T, C. Society. 

BY MRS. ERNKST POGGI. 

The Renaissance literally means the re-birth or birth again, 
and signifies the transition in history from that period called the 
Middle Ajj^es to that which we call the Modern. There are two 
lights in which we may view the Renaissance. 

First, we may take it to mean a re-birth of vital energy, and 
a freer exercise of faculties among European nations in general 
than had belonged to the Mediaeval Period, or — 

Secondly, we may simply take it to mean the revival of learn- 
ing which took place simultaneously in England, France, Spain, 
Italy, and to some extent in Germany, and was owing principally 
to the re-discovery of Greek literature and the invention of 
printing. It is from this second standpoint — the Revival of 
Learning — that I wish to view the Renaissance. 

We cannot confirm the period of the Renaissance to strict 
chronological limits, as this gradual change took place at differ- 
ent epochs in each country as they severally bore their share in 
it. England, for instance, was feudal and mediaeval when Italy 
had entered on her Modern Era; she had, in fact, reached the 
same point in 1368 that England attained to at the end of the 
Sixteenth Century. 

Taking Italy as the starting point of this movement, we may 
remember the year 1453 as the date which signalized the change 
from the Middle Ages to the Modern. It was the year when 
Constantinople, chosen by the first Christian Emperor of Rome 
as his capital, fell into the hands of the Turks; Constantinople 
was at that time the greatest and almost the only commercial 
town in the world, while Greek supremacy at sea secured a flow 
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of wealth into the state, but the citizens had become dispersed 
during the sixty years of Latin occupation and the commerce 
was transferred to Italian cities; many Greek artists established 
themselves in Italy, especially in Venice, Siena, Pisa and Florence. 
And in like manner when Constantinople was taken. Greek 
manuscripts of the Bible, copied by the Monks from the Fifth to 
the Fifteenth Century, conveyed the text into Western Europe. 
The overthrow of the Greek capital of Literature occurred 
simultaneously with the invention of printing. 

At this same time the Eastern Empire was extinguished and 
the Holy Roman Empire was transformed. 

Looking forward to the dates 1492 and 1500, we find second 
dates of great importance. The expedition of Charles VIII, of 
France, into Naples opened Italy to French. German and Spanish 
interference. He had formed the idea of founding an Eastern 
Empire, his father having purchrsed the claim of the House of 
Anjou to the throne of Naples, and hav'ing made a treaty with 
the Pope Charles in 1495, entered Naples unresisted. Much dis- 
content arose among the Neapolitans, and a league was formed 
againt Charles by the Pope, the Emperor, Spain and Venice. 
He was defeated, but meanwhile these opposing nations were 
learning that Culture which the Italians were perfecting. 
Roughly speaking this period was the culminating point of the 
Renaissance — the Rubicon was crossed, which divided the 
Mediaeval from the Modern Ages — and there was no returning. 
A third decisive date is reached in the years 1527 and 1530. The 
land which gave life to the age of the Renaissance now saw its 
close. 

We must not imagine that during the Middle Ages men were 
occupied in Meditations on the other world — hallucinations of 
the fancy — allegories and visions. In the example of Pope Boni- 
face VIII and the Emperor Frederick II we have abundant signs 
that beneath the crust of orthodoxy there remained unaltered, 
human instincts and desires. Anticipating the toleration and 
enlightenment of the Renaissance, Frederick dreamed of re- 
modelling Society upon a worldy type, he, himself dev:jted much 
of his attention to the advancement of learning, to the Arts, and 
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the Sciences ; he was learned in Christian scholasticism and 
philosophy, knew Greek, Latin, French, German, Arabic and 
Hebrew. He took great interest in Architecture, and cultivated 
a taste for Italian Poetry. He was excommunicated by the 
Church and misunderstood by his contemporaries. Although 
doubtless there was a germ of truth underlyinj^ the accusations 
brought against him of cruelty, perfidy and licentiousness, a 
candid judgment will conclude that, few exposed to such pernic- 
ious influences, have shown such a decided preference for good- 
ness and truth. He drew his ideal of civilization from Provence 
where culture had prematurely bloomed, tilling the South of 
Europe with poetry and gentle living. The Provencale Poets 
were developing their modern language and creating new forms 
of verse, and in lyrics, fables and tales we find under the cloak 
of chivalry and allegory, sincere passion and real enjoyment of 
life. 

In spite of the evidences of intellectual and sensual freedom 
during the middle ages, native vigor was only waiting for the 
right touch of life, the right way of approaching the materials of 
philosophy, religion, scholarship and literature. Although sur- 
rounded by superstition and stupidity humanity kept asserting 
its claims and rights, only to be thrust back into darkness in the 
midst of which intellect stalked silently along an unknown way. 
The students of those times possessed a considerable knowledge 
of the Latin classics, but Greek was unknown. 

Petrarch now disclosed a new method of scholarship and 
revealed what we term "Humanism.*' In this lay a just percep- 
tion of the dignity of man born upon this earth to use and enjoy 
it. It recognized the goodliness of man and nature, stimulated 
curiosity into the gioundwork of existence, strengthened man's 
self-psteem by knowledge of mens' thoughts and feelings and 
doings in an age when Christianity was not. 

It roused them to energy and ambition to emulate works of 
antiquity on works of living vigor and loveliness. 

Petrarch showed his countrymen the right method of study- 
ing the Latin classics, but Boccaccio addressed Iiimself to the 
important task of recovering a knowledge cf Greek literature, 
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and with a following of various Italian enthusiasts visited 
Byzantium, or Constantinople before it fell. They collected 
manuscripts, searched out, copied and preserved relics of the past. 
Learning became fashionable, pervading all grades of society, it 
was a resurrection of the mightiest spirits of the past. ** I go," 
said Cyriasof Ancona, the indefatigable explorer of antiquities^ 
" I go to wake the dead." This was the faith, the enthusiasm 
which made the scholarship of the Fifteenth Century so ardent. 
Scholarship became the surest path of advancement in affairs of 
church or state. 

This infatuation was so strong they abandoned the language 
of Dante and Petrarch for Latin and Greek. Histories, verses, 
dissertations were written in Latin, orations delivered, corres- 
pondence carried on, all in Latin, but at last at the end of the 
Sixteenth Century, two great scholars, Lorenzo di Medici and 
Poliziano, returned to the writing of Poetry in Italian. Their's 
was the first modern work, though to Ariosto is accorded the dis- 
tinction of being the most pure and perfect writer of Renais- 
sance Poetry. 

The Revival of Art was similar to that of Learninv::. 
Through the Classic Literature, Painting, Sculpture and Archi- 
tecture gained stimulus, however, much imbued with the spirit of 
a Classic Revival, the perfect plastic art of Italy. The paintings 
of Raphael, Da Vinci and Titian, the sculpture of Donatello and 
Michael Angelo, the architecture of Bramante and the Venetian 
Lombard!, takes place beside the Poetry of Ariosto as a free in- 
telligent product of the Renaissance. 

As I have already stated, the invention of printing was of in- 
valuable service lo the cause of learning in Literature, and in 
England during the Tudor period (1485-1603) there was now a 
great Revival in the study of Latin, (jreek and Hebrew. It was 
a period of Transition. Students stood between the old ways 
and the new. 

It is remarkable that during this period the women of 
England weie more studiously inclined than ever before or ever 
since. 

II 
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Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth knew the Classical lan- 
guages and some modern ones. Lady Jane Grey derived con- 
solation in the hour of death from her Greek Testament. Mod- 
ern English is considered to have begun about the Sixteenth 
Century, and the most noteworthy fact in connection with it, 
was the rapid growth of Dramatic Literature. Among the Dra- 
matic Authors, William Shakespeare rises like a sun in his glory 
and eclipses them all. But even during his life time began the 
decadence of the Drama. At first one can scarcely call it de- 
cay, it was so magnificent, for it began with "rare Ben Jonson." 
The fact was that the noble art which in Shakespeare sought to 
give intellectual pleasure by being true to human nature in its 
natural aspects, now sank to the baser art which wished to ex- 
cite the passions of the audience by representing human nature 
in unnatural aspects. 

The spirit of the English Renaissance is reflected in the 
poems of Spencer, though we must not forget that so early as 
1372 the greatest Italian literature had then reached its full 
growth and opened a new world of art to Chaucer, who has been 
termed " The Father of English Poetry." Having been sent by 
the King on diplomatic missions to Italy he may even have met 
Petrarch and Boccaccio. With Milton and Bunyan, the great 
Elizabethan age of imaginative poetry and the spirit of the new 
learning said their last word. 

The manifold energy of the Renaissance evinced itself in its 
militant vigor and intensity in France in the Sixtenth Century. 
This crisis of intellectual thought in France gave evidence of all 
the highest faculties and capabilities of the national mind. 

France had her Medici, her Elizabeth, her guardian and 
nourisher of literature in the person of Francis I. He founded 
the College of France, establishing chairs for Greek, Latin and 
Hebrew. He invited learned foreigners to his Court and 
encouraged art. In tne works of Rabelais, the greatest satirest 
of France we find conspicuous the virtues and vices of the Ren- 
aissance. At this period Cardinal Richelieu was the central 
historical figure. He was the man who dealt Feudalism a blow 
from which it never recovered. He raised France to the strong- 
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<est and proudest position among European nations, and himself, 
^n author, patronized letters and art, founded the Academy, and 
•emphasized, by his death, the close of the Renaissance. Possibly 
the most significent outcome of the Renaissance was the refor- 
mation of religion. The characteristic of the age was rebellion — 
rebellion of the spirit of man, rebellion of the intellect and rebel- 
lion of the soul. The leaven of this latter revolt had been work- 
ing for many centuries, in every country in Christendom, and in 
none more so than in France. 

This great religious movement was the principal event of 
.the Sixteenth Century. The people doubting the doctrine of 
papal infallibility and envious of the wealth and privileges of the 
■clergy, and disgusted with their dissolute lives desired to escape 
the domination of the church, they only waited for a competent 
ruler. Such a one Germany found in Luther — France in Calvin 
and Switzerland in Zwinglius. It is possible that had there been 
no Reformation, the Renaissance would have revealed itself in 
Germany in a great Artistic or Literary movement as in Eng- 
land, France and Italy. But the questions of the Reformation 
were too profound and agitating for the mind of the nation to 
turn seriously to any other task. Thus it happened that the 
young shoots of the Renaissance withered almost before they 
were in leaf. Germany had to wait till a much later period for 
tlie full development of her highest energies. 

The progress of the Reformation in Spain and Italy was 
•checked by the Inquisition and Catholic absolutism. 

But the Sixteenth Century was the golden age of Spanish 
and Portuguese Literature, among other Cerventes has achieved 
a world-wide fame. Portugal gave birth to the poet Camoens. 
Such is the force of genius in a single individual that it may be 
said to constitute the renown of a whole people. It stands in sol- 
itary grandness before the eyes of posterity and a crowd of lesser 
objects disappear before its superior light. 

The picture has undoubtedly a darker side, the Renaissance 
can after all be only termed a period of transition in which much 
of the good of the past was sacrificed, while some of the evil was 
retained and neither the bad nor the good of the Future was 
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clearly brought to view, beneath the most brilliantly cultivated 
exterior lurked the grossest vices, unrestrained by mediaeval 
piety and untutored by modern experience. Generally speaking 
the Renaissance implied a new and fresh view of the material 
world and humanity, a new Culture and perception. It also 
transformed the relations between the great European nations 
and substituted the balance of power for central authority. 
From that time the hegemony of Europe attached to no crown 
imperial or papal, but to the nation capable of winning it by 
mental ascendancy and might. 



AN INCIDENT OF THE REVOLUTION. 

A Colonial Story. 

BY MISS BERTHA LOOMER. 

The sun was slowly rising in the East. Brighter and 
brighter grew the great round ball, until with a sudden move-^ 
ment it seemed to burst, and a golden, dazzling flood covered 
the sky; the birds were slowly wakening, first a faint peep was 
heard and as faintly answered, then a sudden twitter, and the air 
was full of bird voices. The flowers were lazily, drowsily open- 
ing their dainty petals, and all nature, refreshed by a still night's 
slumber awoke to a probable day of joyousness. 

It was just after the battle of Long Island, when the Ameri- 
cans, pressed in on every side, had suffered a serious defeat, and 
the Tories were everywhere — in the bushes, up the trees, taking 
possession of comfortable farm houses, anywhere, where rest was 
to be found there also was found a Tory. 

Good Farmer Whitcomb, among all this mass of British, 
was a true patriot in the cause of freedom, but residing as he did 
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in a Tory neijj^hborhood, outside of the circle of his near neigh- 
bors he was thought to be a loyalist. 

Great consternation reigned in the kitchen of the farm house 
on that beautiful morning, for news of the American defeat had 
just reached there. Joel Ashley, the boy who had just brought 
the news added to his tale, " And do you know they are going to 
the different farm houses, demanding shelter and food. I 
shouldn't wonder a bit but what they would soon be here," he 
added comfortingly. 

** The nasty varmints; not a moments rest or a morsel of 
fovid will they get here, and if they demand it, why they will 
find out whom they have to deal with," and certainly Mistress 
Dorothy looked fierce enough to make the bravest heart quail as 
she stood with one hand upraised, as if to strike the foe with a 
large iron spoon which she held, and with the other hand placed 
defiantly on her hip. 

**Sh ! sh !" murmured the old man, "if thine enemy hunger 
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** Now, father, you just keep quiet, there's no use in quotin' 
Scriptur' to me, when I know them Britishers are comin'. You 
know if 'twant for your blindness and my being a woman, there 
would be two of the best soldiers in the Continental army as 
they would want. 

Just then was heard the patter of tiny feet, and the door 
was burst open, admitting a little girl, followed by a young 
woman. 

*' The Tories have beaten ! " exclaimed Mistress Dorothy. 

**No!" the young woman answered in surprise. 

" But 1 say that ihey have, and what's more, they'll probably 
come here and ask for lodging and food. I'll give it to 'em — 
food for thought. "And Mistress Dorothy bustled around setting 
breakfast on the table. 

** Well, well," was all that Patty Whitcomb could find to say, 
but she finally exclaimed: "Mother, if you refuse them admis- 
sion, they may seize the property and fire the house." 

** That's so,'' the old woman said musingly. " I suppose if it 
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comes to the worst, we'll have to let them in. Breakfast \s- 
ready ; come father." 

They had no sooner sat down when a knock was heard at 
the door. The two women looked at each other, and the old 
man's lips were just framed to say, ** Come in,'* when his wife 
cried : "No you don't father ; I'll meet 'em," but the younger 
woman was even quicker, and the dame sat down on her chair. 

But for all her bravery, Patty felt a sort of faint heartedness 
creeping over her ; she threw open the door, and there to confirm. 
her worst fears stood two soldiers in the uniform of the hated 
red-coats. "Good morning, good mistress," said the older man^ 
stepping forward, ** I pray you to give us a bit of breakfast, for 
we have had a long fast, and my comrade here is all but com- 
pletely exhausted." 

Conquering her repugnance with a mighty effort, she man- 
aged to say : " You and your comrade may enter and partake of 
our breakfast." 

With a grateful look, both men crossed the threshold. Mis- 
tress Dorothy sat rigidly in her chair ; she had tightly closed 
her eyes when the knock was heard, and had kept them shut 
until the strangers entertd the room, and now she glared fer- 
ociously at them through her glasses. Her daughter-in-law 
noticing these glances, stepped behind her and whispered, " Not 
so fierce, mother, not so fierce, or they will surely suspect some- 
thing." 

"Don't fret ; perhaps you would like me to go up to them 
and shake hands with 'cm and say why didn't they come before, 
and hope they'll stay ; oh the wretches,'*' and the old lady shook 
herself with a grim vehemence. 

The two invaders were not so fierce and terrible looking,, 
indeed, for soldiers who had just won a victory ; they looked 
strangely worn, weary and disheartened. Mistress Patty felt a 
stir of sympathy in her heart, for the younger man reminded her 
so vividly of her husband, who was so bravely fighting in the 
true cause ; in fact, little Dorothy went up to him, laid her dimp- 
led hand on his knee, looked trustfully up in the handsome face 
bent over her, and said, " Papa." 
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"And where is papa, my dear?" he asked gently lifting the 
child on his knee. 

"Way, 'way off, fightin' the—" 

" Dorothy/' — her grandmother's voice sounded like gravel 
crunched viciously together — "your mother's goin' to feed the 
chickens and you'd better help her," and with that she be- 
gan to busily clear off the table. " I don't suppose you want 
anything more? she suddenly said, when the table was almost 
cleared. 

"No, wc have had sufficient, thanks to your kindness," 
courteously replied the older man. 

" 'Tain't no thanks to me at all," she returned tartly, "you're 
soldiers, so I had to do it." 

" What an exceedingly curious cream cup," exclaimed the 
young man, taking the curious piece of workmanship up and 
examining it with the air of a connoisseur. That was the last 
drop in Mistress Dorothy's cup of bitterness which was already 
overflowing. She had let them enter her house, given them their 
breakfast, and now, after allowing them all those liberties, 
always under protest, that they should now begin to confiscate 
her property was too much; she snatched the cream cup out of 
the astonished man's hands, and began excitedly: "You'd better 
go now, you'd better go, you've had your breakfast and a liiile 
rest, and at this time o* day, visitors ain't wanted 'round the 
farm." 

*• But my dear madam," the young man broke in, " I assure 
you I meant no harm, and really my friend and I need a rest so 
badly, that we are afraid we must trespass on your hospitality " 
— here a faint smile crossed the speaker's face — "a little longer; 
give us but a bed to rest our weary limbs a little while, and then 
we will depart.** 

Dame Dorothy looked at the young man sternly. " In my 
days, young man, when folks told us we wern't wanted we got 
out." 

"But madam," the older man interposed, "circumstances alter 
cases. Remember that these are strange days, and strange 
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things happen in them; but by the way, madam, are you a Tory 
or a rebel ? " 

**Tain*tnone of your business," was the uncompromising 
reply. 

" Well, will you allow us a bed ?" he asked. 

" I think its time you was a startin','' was the laconic 
answer. 

*' Then since it becomes a necessity I demand it in the name 
of '* — here something seemed to choke him, and for a moment 
he was unable to go on. 

**Well if I must I suppose I must; but if ever I wished a 
feather bed filled with pine needles, I wish that thar one was," 
and with that she opened a door disclosing a comfortable bed- 
room. They silently entered the room, and she, with a bang of 
the door, fled to the kitchen. ** There, I've gone and done it," 
she said in high wrath, ** I've harbored two British soldiers under 
my roof, and if anybody ought to be taken before Gen. Wash- 
ington and convicted as a spy I feel like that one. Joel Ashley," 
she said suddenly, turning to the boy, who was the sole occupant 
of the room and who was gazing at her in bewilderment, I've 
got an errand for you." " Yes'm," he said meekly enough. Joel 
was always meek when the madam was in such a wrath. 

"You know where the Continentals are stationed about ten 
miles from here, eh ? " Joel nodded. *' Well, you just stir your- 
self and go over there and tell their commander there are two 
redcoats in this house, and if they want them to come for them 
right away, right away, mind you, hurry." And Joel did hurry. 

Madam sat rocking herself violently to and fro. "There 
you've gone and done another mean thing " she said to herself 
angrily. 

" Doin' a mean thing is jist like tellin' a lie, you do one and 
you'll surely do another ; I guest I'll just peek in the room, and 
see if they've set it afire yet." She tiptoed across the hall and 
looked through a crack in the door ; then her conscience smote 
her worse than ever. Carelessly lying on the bed, his fair, hand- 
some face looking so worn and thin, even in sleep, he reminded 
her also of her soldier boy. The older man was wearily writing 
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^t a table, resting every once in a while, but soon resuming his 
task. 

** Tm a mean old woman," she soliloquized, ** but — they're 
Britishers." That settled the question, and she returned to her 
work. 

Morning entered into afternoon, and afternoon slowly melted 
into early evening, the shadows were gently creeping over the 
land, the birds were twittering a good-night, and still the soldiers 
slept. Softly, cautiously, a band of fifteen men were wending 
their wav towards the Whitcomb farm house ; nearer and nearer 
they got, until you could see that ihey wore the Continental 
uniform. They reached the house and were met by its mistress ; 
she pointed to the room where the soldiers were, then sat herself 
rigidly down in her rocking chair to have an argument with her 
conscience. 

Suddenly — what is that she hears ? A hearty laugh re- 
echoed through out the house. She hurried to the door where 
the soldiers were. And what did she see ? Her two red-coats 
shaking hands heartily with the Continentals. And what does 
she hear? 

'* Captain," one of the men says, ** we had j^iven you and the 
Colonel up for lost, and the camp was in sore distress about 
you." 

And he, the admirer of the cream jug answers in a full, rich 
voice : "The Colonel and I were surrounded by the British on 
€very side ; we just escaped capture, stole these uniforms from 
two dead Tories, and traveled, weak and weary, through bogs 
and swamps to join you, but, overcome by fatigue, stopped hrre 
for a few hours' rest. Thinking the people were loyalists we 
kept up the disguise. But why did you come here?" 

"We came to capture two British soldiers, but instead we tiave 
found our Colonel and our Captain. Three cheers, men, three 
cheers " 

And they did cheer strong and hearty. 

And Mistress Dorothy ? She crept back to the kitchen, 
rocked herself back and forth, and said : " Dorothy Whitcomb, 
what a fool you've been ! 
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SOME OLD-TIME JERSEY WEDDINGS. 

BY EMELINE G. PIERSON. 

/ — The Bridal of Lady Kitty Alexander at Basking Ridge. 

History is written and rewritten in these days, and the per- 
sistent shaking of the historical kaleidoscope discloses some 
bright spots of true romance among the many sober-hued de- 
tails — brilliant bits that hold a charm no fiction can reach. 
What heroine of the modern novel is so fascinating as the real 
girl of olden times, who flashes out of the scanty records of 
eventful years — the girl who lived and loved and married in 
another century, and whose children's children are now elderly 
men and women of our own time ? The echoes of centennial 
bells still ring in our ears; old family manuscripts have been 
aired, and though the records and serious memoirs, so charac- 
teristic of the solemn way in which history was written half a 
century ago, give us but fragmentary data of the Revolutionary 
belle, it is easier to-day than ever before to fill out the outlines 
of her story. And it is a bewitching task to search out my 
lady e-f aire from the misspelled letters of her contemporaries, or 
from her own not too correct epistles and journals, and the tra- 
ditions of her descendants. 

New Jersey was a frontier State during the Revolution, 
and the picturesque side of her social history at that period is 
not hard to find. There was mqre than one war-time wedding 
there, with all the elements of romance attending it, and it 
gains a grace in the perspective of years, which the latest fash- 
ionable ceremony, with its fullest details of bridal costume and 
presents, guests and decorations, does not possess. 

The Revolution was four years when Lord Stirling's daugh- 
ter. Lady Kitty Alexander, one of the sweetest of the Jersey 
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belles, was wedded, amid great festivities, to Colonel William 
Duer, of New York. 

The Stirling manor-house up among the hills of Basking 
Ridge, near the present hamlet of Stirling, was the most im- 
posing home in the province of New Jersey. An interesting 
description of the mansion comes down to us from the pen of 
Mrs. Eliza Susan Morton Quincy, wife of the celebrated Josiah 
Quincy, of Harvard University, who in her early youth had her 
home near it. She says; "The seat of Lord Stirling, called by 
the count r}''- people * The Buildings,* was two miles distant. De- 
signed to imitate the residence of an English nobleman, it was 
unfinished when the war began. The stables, coach-houses and 
other offices, ornamented with cupolas and gilded vanes, were 
built round a large paved court behind the mansion. The 
front, with piazzas, opened on a fine lawn descending to a con- 
siderable stream, called the Black River. A large hall extended 
through the centre of the house. On one side was a drawing- 
room, with painted walls and stuccoed ceiling. Being taken 
there as a child, my imagination was struck with a style and 
splendor so different from all around." 

It was the summer residence, and since war-times the per- 
manent home — already famous as the seat of hospitality, refine- 
ment and luxury — of Major- General William Alexander, known 
to history as the Earl of Stirling, the trusted friend and fellow- 
campaigner of Washington. This distinguished American had 
proved his direct descent to the earldom of Stirling, and his 
title had been allowed not only in this country, but by the 
highest dignitaries of Great Britain; but the estates involved in 
his inheritance were included in royal grants, and a counter-in- 
fluence too near the throne to be successfully combated, pre- 
vented a confirmation of his title in the English House of 
Lords. His subsequent zeal in the American cause debarred 
further appeal, but his admiring countrymen were proud to 
yield him all his just honors. 

He improved the large estate in New Jersey, acquired from 
his father, with great expense and taste, laying out his grounds 
in the manner of an English park, with an enclosure for deer. 
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and all the accessories of a nobleman's seat in the old country. 
The Tory historian, Jones, who, of course, bore no goodwill 
towards so conspicuous an American patriot, describes rather 
viciously the splendid figure he cut with his imported servants 
and gilded carriages emblazoned with coronets, and Lossing 
gives a truly remarkable list of his wearing-apparel. 

So from friend and foe we may glean material for our 
picture of the home of dainty Lady Kitty and of the style and 
brilliancy of her setting, in contrast with the humbler sur- 
roundings of many of her friends. But the mansion in these 
war-times was also the headquarters of General Greene, while 
Washington, the commander-in-chief, was but* eight miles away 
at Morristown. It was a centre of sociability, and the midsum- 
mer wedding of 1779 seems to have been the culmination of 
many festive gatherings, when bright-eyed girls and gay young 
officers danced amid warlike surroundings, and visited their 
friends when a ride through the country had a spice of danger 
and adventure truly exciting. The cheery attempts at diver- 
sion of the little " court circle " about Mrs. Washington make a 
bright spot in the dreary records of a suffering army in New 
Jersey, and the figure of Lady Kitty is a prominent one in most 
of the merry-makings. She was one of two daughters of the 
brave soldier, her sister. Lady Mary Watts, being the wife of a 
loyalist of New York, and therefore almost a stranger to her 
Jersey home. There was no lack of young company for Lady 
Kitty, however, for judging from the correspondence of the 
times, the house was generally full of girls. 

Lady Stirling was the sister of New Jersey's first patriotic 
governor, William Livingston, and his daughters, driven by the 
raiding British from the family home, old " Liberty Hall " of 
Elizabeth Town, were often the guests of their aunt. They 
were Susan, Kitty, and Mary Livingston, sisters of the beauti- 
ful Mrs. John Jay, of New York, and continental fame. The 
eldest, vSusan, had already turned the heads of some of the 
young officers, British as well as patriot, and many are the 
stories told of her wit and course. Then there were the 
daughters of Peter Van Brugh Livingston, of New York, doubly 
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related to the Stirlings. One of them was another charming 
Susan, and a lively houseful of cousins they must have been! 
General Greene writes to his wife of Lady Kitty as " one of the 
finest young ladies I have ever seen," and of the New Jersey 
Livingston sisters as " three young ladies of distinguished merit, 
sensible, polite, and easy. Their manners are soft and en- 
gaging,*' and Mrs. Quincy speaks of the other Livingston cous- 
ins, "who afterwards became Mrs. Kean and Mrs. Otto, and 
other cultivated and elegant women domesticated in the family 
made an impression I can never forget." Altogether, as 
another historian intimates, we may w^ell imagine that General 
Greene and the young men of his staff discovered that their 
lines had fallen in very pleasant places when they found them- 
selves in such a family of intelligent and charming women. 

If we followed the fortunes of these cousins, who all mar- 
ried notable men, we should touch upon much of the social his- 
tory of the new republic, and of diplomatic life abroad. At this 
time they were merry girls together, relieving the tedium and 
anxiety of the campaign in New Jersey as true-hearted maidens 
could. Reinforced by the other ladies of the neighborhood and 
the camp at Morristown, they warranted Major Shaw's account 
of them in a letter dated May 24th, 1779: ** You know what an 
agreeable circle of ladies this State afforded two years ago; 
* * * it is since much enlarged, so that we can (in military 
style), at a moment's warning, parade a score or two." 

There were fetes and military reviews, balls and pageants 
such as General Knox in his letters lets the light in upon. Of 
one, in the winter before Lady Kitty's wedding, he writes with 
great enthusiasm. It was the celebration in honor of the first 
anniversary of the French alliance, and a grand event, to which 
Mrs. Washington came in state. To it came also one who was 
still more interesting to Lady Kitty— a fine gentleman from 
New York, and her loyal knight. This was William Duer, an 
ardent adherent of the cause of American liberty, and a mem- 
ber of Congress. Doubtless he danced all night, as Cjencral 
Knox says they all did. And with the attractive Lady Kitty in 
his mind, fiillv endorsed the account of the festivities printed in 
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the " Pennsylvania Packet," the style of the eighteenth century 
reporter (a trifle more formal than the modern Jenkins!) being 
just to his taste: "There could not have been less than sixty 
ladies. Their charms were of that kind which gave a proper 
determination to the spirits and permanency to the affections. 
* * * Is it that the women of Jersey, by holding the space 
between two large cities, have continued exempt from the cor- 
ruptions of either, and preserved a purity of manners superior 
to both ? Or have I paid too great attention to their charms 
and too little to those imperfections which observers tell us are 
the natural growth of every soil ?" 

Lady Kitty's lover came of a noble English family, his 
father having been a planter at the West Indies, descended 
from Edward de Vere, an officer of rank in the army of Charles 
I., who had taken refuge in the island of Antigua, changing his 
name from de Vere to Duer. The grandson of the first of the 
name, the Hon. John Duer, was born at the paternal seat, 
"Sand Hills," near Christ Church, Devonshire, England, and 
married Frances Frye, daughter of Major-General Frye, presi- 
dent of the Island of Antigua. William Duer was one of their 
youngest sons. His brother was Dean of Chichester; one of 
his sisters married in the English nobility, and two others lived 
as maiden ladies at the English home, " Sand Hills," where, 
after the Revolution, their American relatives visited them. In 
the West Indian life of the family there is a tradition that has 
the outlines of a most fascinating romance; but, as Kipling 
.says, that is another story. Business relations brought William 
Duer in contact with General Schuyler at Albany, and his own 
address and learning made him a favorite in society. The 
wooing covered some eventful months of the campaign in New 
Jersey, and the suitor's visits could not have been numerous. 
Lady Kitty and her mother spent a little time in New York 
some months before the marriage, when doubtless the trosseau 
was in preparation, but probably the lover was no more accessi- 
ble there. We can follow the young lady in her letters from 
her sister's home in New York (where there was a new baby, 
which she praises, with the pride of a young aunt, to her father) 
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back again to the Jersey hills, stopping first to her cousins, Gov- 
ernor Livingston's daughters, in their retreat at Parsippany. 
How delightful if she had but told us in a letter to some one of 
their busy plans and preparations for the July wedding; of the 
exciting dangers attending the transport of the brocades and 
taffetas, the satins and paduasoys, the lofty hats and feathers, 
and all the fascinating paraphernalia that had to find its way 
past sentinels and army lines to the bride-elect. Shopping had 
its risks in those days; but if her trosseau was in proportion to 
her father's wardrobe, which Lossing enumerates as comprising 
four hundred and twelve garments, she was well dowered ^^4th 
bridal clothes. At midsummer, the twenty-seventh of July, the 
eventful day had arrived, and the spacious mansion was filled 
with guests. Governor Livingston must have granted many 
passes from the seaboard to the hills, for there were prominent 
men and women from New York to grace the occasion, great 
ones in civil and social life in New Jersey and the neighboring 
States, and many officers of the army. There were the Boudi- 
nots and Hetfields, exiles from Elizabeth Town, living at Bask- 
ing Ridge; the Kennedys, and Southards, and Mortons of the 
neighborhood, well-known in Revolutionary history; the Lotts 
from Morristown, the Stocktons from Princeton, Ogdens and 
Clarkfl from Elizabeth Town; scores from within driving dis- 
tance, and scores more who had first to cross the ferry to Eliza- 
beth Town, and then to climb the hills beyond, from which the 
British could never dislodge Washington. All came to do 
honor to two staunch patriots, General Stirling and Colonel 
Duer, and to the daughter and bride, the popular Lady Kitty. 
Nor did the occasion lack the benignant presence of the com- 
mander-in-chief, for he himself it was who gave the bride away, 
either because the exigencies of the war kept Lord Stirling at 
his command in another part of the State (the record fails us 
here), or, if he were present, because of his desire to compli- 
ment his superior officer and esteemed friend. Certain it is that 
the family history' points confidently to the ceremony out under 
the spreading trees of the lawn, with the figure of the great 
general of the American forces beside the fair bride — Lady 
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Kitty's own daughter, who lived to be ninety-one years old^ 
being the authority for the story. 

It would be natural to suppose that it was the good Dr. 
Kennedy, the honored pastor of the Basking Ridge church, who 
made the young couple one, for the worthy Scotchman had mar- 
ried all the matrimonial candidates of the neighborhood for 
nearly thirty years; but family records have recently brought 
to light the fact that the name of the officiating clergyman was 
Armstrong. We may be sure that the elaborateness and stately 
decorum that attended those eighteenth century festivities 
marked this occasion also, and we may fancy the picture; tow- 
ering head-dresses for the ladies, the bride herself with her hair 
puffed high over a cushion, and adorned with strings of pearls; 
stiff brocades and satin petticoats for ceremonious dames; 
striped waistcoats, velvet and satin small clothes, powdered 
wigs, ribboned queues, and lace ruffles for the gentlemen; 
while the brilliant uniforms of the officers completed the pictur- 
esqueness of the scene. From a family tradition we learn that 
after the ceremony, when the guests had offered their congratu- 
lations, and the festivities indoors and out were at their height, 
there was a clamor outside the house. The lawn was full of 
soldiers from a neighboring camp; they called for a view of the 
bride, the daughter of their commanding general, and so my 
Lady Kitty, now the wife of another esteemed patriot, stepped 
out again upon the grass, in her white satin slippers, and 
showed herself in her bridal array to her father's fellow-cam- 
paigners, who paid her their hearty congratulations, and then 
filed off with great satisfaction. It is a pretty incident, more 
significant and worthy than any detail of the splendor of the 
occasion, and it makes the wedding a memorable one in Jersey 
annals. 

Lady Kitty Duer went from her father's house to a home of 
wealth and luxury. Manasseh Cutler, in his journal of 1784, 
tells of a dinner with Colonel Duer at his home in New York; 
of his style of living like a nobleman; of the fourteen dilYcrent 
kinds of wine on his board; of the liveried servants and numer- 
ous guests. He speaks of his hostess. Lady Kitty, as an accom- 
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plished woman who did the honors most gracefully. She shone 
in New York society when that city was the national capital, 
and her name is one of the most frequent on the dinner lists of 
President Washington. Her sweet face and engaging manners 
were praised in the letters of scholars and statesmen, and she 
lived to a green old age, though before she died she had not 
missed the common lot of sorrow and even of poverty. Two of 
her sons became distinguished in New York history, one as a 
jurist and one as the president of Columbia College. 



//. — The Boudifwi Wedding at Elizabeth Town, 

Love does not wait for wars to cease, for hostile armies to 
retire, and patriot defenders to settle back to peaceful pursuits, 
but even while cannon-balls are flying, and dangers cluster 
thickly over frontier homes, tender maidens and brave young 
men find blissful opportunity to plight their troth. In 1778 the 
old borough of Elizabeth Town in New Jersey had been for two 
years racked by invading foes, worried and harrassed by skirm- 
ishing parties from Staten Island and New York, and by rene- 
gade disturbers of the peace, who had once been friendly 
neighbors to the patriots of the town. Even now, in the autumn 
of 1778, the townspeople were drawing the first long breaths of 
relief and security, because Washington had ordered stronger 
forces "to take post in the neighborhood of P-lizabeth Town." 
Lord Stirling had established his headquarters here, and the 
utmost vigilance was maintained to guard against invasion. 
Nevertheless a very pretty little love affair had been blooming in 
thi^ parade-ground for contencJing armies, and while the leaves 
were turning on the tress, there were busy preparations for a 
wedding in one of the foremost households of the town, and a 
stir was perceptible in the circle of New Jersey's Plightcenth 
Century ** Four flundred." 

There had been a spring wedding in the neighborhood of 

12 
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the bride-elect, when the distinguished Col. Barber was married 
**to Miss Nancy Ogden of Elizabeth Town, a lady of beauty and 
merit," as the chronicler hath it. Now the young wife was nurs- 
ing her gallant husband's wounds received at the battle ol Mon- 
mouth ** from a musket-ball which passed through the right of 
his body, but happily not mortally," according to the same 
chronicler. But this was the common war-time incident, and it 
did not check the bridal preparations in the next street that were 
to mark the notable union of the handsome young lawyer, 
Elisha Boudinot, with the daughter of William Peartree Smith, 
one of the most prominent citizens of the town. 

Old Jersey Street in 1778 had several noteworthy mansions 
adorning it, which, indeed, are its distinguishing features today, 
more than a hundred years later. One of them had been the 
residence of a Royal governor of the province, the good old 
Puritan, Gov. Belcher, who had so often entertained Whitfield 
at his hospitable home. During this revolutionary period it was 
the abode of the distinguished civilian, William Peartree Smith, 
upon whom his townspeople had conferred many honors, plac- 
ing him in various positions of trust in the perilous times that 
v/ere testing men. He represented New Jersey in the Provincial 
Congress, was Chairman of the Committee of Correspondence, 
and, according to Whitehead, was for years the mayor of the 
borough. He belonged to a notable New York family, was the 
grandson of a well known mayor of that city, William Peartree 
and was cousin of the historian, William Smith. His father 
known as ** Port Royal " Smith, was the son of a governor- 
general of Jamaica William Peartree Smith, in his early man- 
hood, was a friend and correspondent of Gov. Belcher, and with 
him the strong supporter of the young College of New Jersey. 
One of his sons was named Belcher for this venerated dignitary. 
On his removal from New York to the province of New Jersey, 
he purchased the estate, with the substantial colonial mansion, 
faced with yellow brick from Holland, which the saintly old 
governor had made famous with his hospitality, and in those un- 
easy war-times it was the handsome home of himself and his 
interesting family. 
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Kate Smith was the cherished only daughter in this refined 
•and cultivated household. Her father was a man of marked liter- 
ary attainments; he had edited a paper in connection with his 
bosom friend, Governor William Livingston, and there are 
tributes from Washington (now in possession of the Boudinot 
family) to his ability as an elegant writer. The tablet on the 
face of the ancient First Presbyterian Church of Newark (which 
so recently celebrated its centennial), bears an inscription 
ascribed to his pen. Mrs. Smith, the mother of the bride, was a 
lovely woman, of whom delightful stories are told. She was 
Mary Bryant, the daughter of Captain Bryant, of New York and 
Perth Amboy. This old sea captain is spoken of in the Colonial 
documents of New York, very early in the last century, as one of 
the only two masters of ships trading between New York and 
London. He made a hundred trips in his lifetime, a wonderful 
record for those early days. In one of his voyages he took his 
daughter Mary across the Atlantic with him, and she lived some 
time in London, where she became acquainted with Dr. Watts. 
Under his instructions, it is said, her's became a well-rounded 
Christian character, and her graces grew all her long honorable 
life of 92 years. There is a tradition in the family that Captain 
Bryant brought over the second coach seen in New York City, 
Lord Stirling's being the first. No doubt when his grand- 
daughter Kate's wedding day arrived there were many rich stuffs 
and pieces of furniture in the house that had come across the 
water with the worthy captain, who had now, however, been for 
six years under his tombstone, in St. Peter's churchyard, Perth 
Amboy. 

Kate had only two brothers living in 1778; one was Belcher, 
a young Princeton College man ol twenty-two, and the other 
was William Pitt, a youth of eighteen, who afterwards became 
the eminent physician of New York, and Professor in Columbia 
College Kate was older than either, and though the custom 
■of the time debarred her from the liberal education carefully 
bestowed upon her brothers, we may be sure, that with her home 
.associations and her parentage, she was a young lady of more 
.than ordinary culture and of refined tastes. 
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Across the street from her father's estate was the handsome 
mansion of another eminent citizen of the borough, the newly- 
elected congressman, Elias Boudinot, an intimate friend and 
public associate of her father. It was the home also of a younger 
brother of the famous Boudinot, and this was Elisha, the young 
lawyer, already prominent in his profession, and the wooer of his 
pretty neighbor, Kate Smith. 

The Boudinots came from worthy old French-Huguenot 
stock, four generations having borne the name of Elias. The 
first Elias (or Elie) emigrated to America in 1686, atler the Revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes; the fourth Elias, of the Revo- 
lutionary period, became the most distinguished, serving his 
country in many capacities (notably as President of Congress in 
1782) and his community at large as a philanthropist of wide in- 
fluence, being the founder of the American Bible Society, and 
and other beneficent institutions. His wife was Hannah Stock- 
ton, the sister of Richard Stockton, signer of the Declaration of 
Independence; and Annis Boudinot, sister of Elias and Elisha 
Boudinot, was the wife of the patriot of Princeton. So the 
young barrister Elisha had the prestige of a worthy family con- 
nection, besides his own honorable position on tht Committee of 
Safety, his acknowledged abilities, and his true heart, to bring to 
the Smith alliance. 

In those days, however, public honors meant conspicuous 
dangers, and it is not unlikely that the fair Kate would have been 
as comfortable in mind if her lover and her father had both been 
more obscure citizens. But they did their duty fearlessly like 
brave men, and there is much to indicate that the girls of ancient 
Elizabeth Town were equal in spirit to their manly defenders, as 
witness the reply of Susan Boudinot to a British officer: 

The family of Elias Boudinot was on one occasion levied on 
by a party of the enemy, and the young daughter remarked 
scornfully to the commanding officer that one of the members of 
the household had asked protection. ** Not by your advice, I pre- 
sume," said the red-coat. ** That it never was, I can tell you," 
was her bold reply. This Susan was a girl of fourteen at the 
time of her young uncle's wedding, and she was the very idol of 
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her father's heart. She afterward became the wife of William 
Bradford, Attorney-General under Washington, and a historic 
figure herself; the last of the brilliant coterie of Revolutionary 
dames surrounding Mrs. Washington, living in elegant state in 
Burlington, when most of her generation had passed away. She 
was a self-possessed and delightful little maid, if we may judge 
from the stories of her childhood, but doubtless she entered into 
the details of the October wedding in the neighboring mansion 
with the zest of any romantic ^irl, more particularly because she 
had been exiled among the hills of Basking Ridge during the 
.more dangerous war times. The hospitable preparations in the 
iSmith home must have been on an elaborate scale, for Washing- 
ton and his staff were to be guests of honor, as well as the gov- 
ernor and his family of bright daughters, the large Boudinot 
connection and the wide circle of Elizabeth Town gentry, many 
of whose names have since passed into history. 

There were slaves in the household to do the bidding of its 
kind mistress. Such servants were not an unusual possession 
among the wealthy families of New Jersey at that time, but they 
were well treated, and, as some historian has said, ** They were 
an attached portion of the domestic life of the Jersey people " ; 
that they certainly were in the household of Mary Bryant Smith 
and her gentle daughter Kate. With all the extensive prepara- 
tions, there was no trumpeting abroad of the event. Even the 
merry-makings in those days were cautious affairs. There were 
secret arrangements to guard against surprise from the raiding 
refugees and British, and Elisha Boudinot's " best man," the 
groom's man of that day, had a more responsible part in the 
wedding ceremonies than usually falls to the lot of the gentleman 
officiating in such honored capacity. He was on guard, as it 
were, with sentinels posted far and near to acquaint him with 
any signs of approaching enemies. This master of ceremonies 
was Alexander Hamilton, an intimate friend of the Boudinots, 
and of the family of Gov. Livingston, in whose home he had 
Jived when he was a school-boy in Elizabeth Town. He was 
Washington's young aid-de-camp at this time, being only 
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twenty-one years old, and not yet married to Gen. Schuyler's 
daughter. 

Wedding festivities were delightful breaks in the tedium of 
camp-life, and the cautious visit from headquarters to Elizabeth 
Town to celebrate these nuptials had its charms for the young 
officers of Washington's staff, as it had for the girls, who came 
over the hills to the town wedding with the liveliest anticipation 
— The Livingstone sisters and their cousin Lady Kitty Alex- 
ander, and all the merry circle. There were other exiles than 
the Boudinots who had left home during the unsafe position of 
the town, and such occasions as this were reunions for friends, 
and romantic opportunities for the young folks. It is family 
tradition that the scene at this Boudinot-Smith marriage was a 
brilliant one, and there is at least one relic of the occasion that 
has come down to this day to testify to its splendor, and that is 
the wedding-gown of the fair bride herself. A New York bride 
of the fourth generation of the family was married in the historic 
treasure only recently, and it is justly guarded as a precious 
heirloom. It is a lovely creamy brocade, with old-fashioned 
flowers scattered over it, and it met the requirements of eigh- 
teenth century belles in being "rich enough to stand alone." 
To be sure, there is a hazy story of Tory smuggling associated 
with it that mixes up a little curiously with that of the sea cap- 
tain's daughter, with her Dr. Watts education and her long epi- 
taph of virtues, which the old records show us; but its early 
mystery only enhances its value. Treasured with the gown is a 
gauzy turban crowned with a sweeping white ostrich plume,, 
which is said to have been worn with it, though the tradition is 
a little misty on that point. But the wedding-robe itself came 
down from the bride of 1778 to her daughter, Catharine Boudi- 
not, when she married Lewis Atterbury of New York; later it 
was the bridal dress of Mrs. Stimson, Catharine Boudinot Atter- 
bury 's daughter; and finally it has adorned the bride of this gen- 
eration, Mrs. Stimson's daughter, Mrs. Loomis. If it has lost 
some of its quaintuess in its adaptation to nineteenth century 
use, its rich fabric is intact and its associations are priceless. It 
is a charming link to that far-off wedding, when the military 
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guests were on the alert for hidden dangers; when the grooms- 
man had a sudden alarm which was communicated only to 
Washington, and investigated privately that the festivities should 
not be interrupted; when the minister himself was a soldier, the 
fighting parson, Caldwell, hero at Springfield, and martyr to his 
country's cause. The ceremony has the full flavor of Revolu- 
tionary times, and it stands out from the background of war 
history in the ancient borough, a brilliant incident and a happy 
episode. There is a halo of romance from it that attaches to the 
sober mansion of today, whose walls echoed to the wedding 
vows on that autumn day, as they had, years before, to the words 
of the godly Whitfield and Belcher. The old house had its 
vicissitudes a little later, when the marauding British ransacked 
it, searching for Kate Boudinot's young husband. '* Fortunate- 
ly," says the record, "both he and Mr. Smith lodged out of town. 
After terrifying the women and children they heroically marched 
off with their plunder and five or six prisoners." Not, however, 
it should be added, until they had ruthlessly destroyed cosily 
furniture that they could not carry off, bayoneting valuable 
paintings, among them two portraits by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
On the occasion of the burning of the Presbyterian church and 
the courthouse of the town, the enemy carried away Belcher 
Smith as a prisoner, and at another time his father was captured 
and barely escaped the prison ship. 

Before the war was over Elisha Bouinot made his permanent 
home in Newark, William Peartree Smith and his excellent wife 
removing thither also, to live with their only daughter. 

The Boudinot house (still standing) was a fine mansion on 
the lower green, with a wing attached for Mr. Boudinot's law 
office. The place is associated in the minds of old Nevvarkers 
with its grand appearance on the occasion of Lafayette's recep- 
tion there. 

Elisha Boudinot became a judge of the Supreme Court, and 
the president of the first bank of Newark. There arc many inter- 
esting stories of the family life of this period, closely connected 
with incidents of national interest ; too many, indeed, to connect 
with this sketch of the Elizabeth Town wedding. There are 
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members of the family still living who remember the visits of the 
venerable widow of Alexander Hamilton at their home, and the 
story she told of the Washington inauguration gayeties of 1789, 
in New York, when the little Catharine Boudinot (afterwards Mrs. 
Atterbury) sat upon Washington's shoulder to see the first bal- 
loon ascension and the fireworks. Mrs. Hamilton always de- 
scribed the event as occurring on Aaron Burr's handsome grounds 
at Richmond Hill, though it may have been at the Bowling Green, 
as narrated in one of Mrs. Lamb's delightful articles in the Mag- 
azine of American History at the centennial time. 

Our bride of 1778 died when her daughter Catharine was 
sixteen years old, but her husband lived far into the next cen- 
tury, distinguished in public and private life, a Christian gentle- 
man of the old school, worthy of the friends of his early man- 
hood, the heroes of the Revolution. 



ONLY A CHRISTMAS WANT. 

BY LORETTA QUIGLEV (tRIXIE.) 

"What would you like in your stocking, my pretty maid ?" 

Only a few things — not much, Santa Claus," she said; 

A three-legged piano Grand and an ebony music rack. 

Sable mantle, too; a box of violet gloves, all stitched in black. 

Put in a silken petticoat, an evening dress or two. 

An opera hat, opera glass and fan, all lovely to view; 

A diamond ring, you might hide down at the toe; 

A pretty jewelled watch, to see how the time does go; 

Marshmallows or box of bon bons, done up in lace, 

And a lover or two might not be out of place. 

If there is space; and this year, if you give away mud pies, 

Why, give me the earth, and you may keep the skies." 



I 



THAT STICK OF WOOD. 

BY POEBE ADALINE QUIMBY. 

A literary friend having just pointed out to me a stick of wood lying on 
the hc.irth. as a suitable object whereon to exercise the power of my pen, I 
have acted upon the suggestion literally, and have addressed the few lines 
following to •• That Stick of Wood." 

Unsightly friend, so rude and old, 
Wrapped in thy grey coat fold on fold ; 
I may not deem that hand of mine 
Round thee, poetic wreath shall twine ; 
Or for such garland hope to bring 
Flowers that on high Parnassus spring. 

Yet fancy still with musing eyes 
Sees green and tall, before me rise ; 
A monarch form, which proudly there 
Spread its broad banners on the air ; 
Sees thee a topmost branch, unfold 
Thy downy bud, thy autumn gold. 
Home of the nesting bird, whose thrill 
Doth the whole listening landscape fill. 

A glad sweet song which grateful pays 
Blest tribute of unconscious praise : 
While thy stirred leaves in low refrain 
All trembling haste to join the strain. 

But vandal hands an axe have found. 
And that proud head by centuries crowned, 
(O'er which so long hath driven rain. 
And sleety tempest beat in vain ; 
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Where violets came to hide away 
From neath the sultry noontide ray ; 
Deep groaning falls, and all abroad 
Casts its green honors on the sod ; 
No more to stand in conscious power, 
No more to shelter bird or flower. 

That soaring bough that sought the sky 

Behold how lowly here it lies, 

Despoiled and rift, what ken might trace 

Sad vestige of its leafy grace ? 

Nor useles all, for well we know, 

We yet shall feel its warmth and glow ; 

Shall sit at witching eventide. 

Watching its sparkles upward glide, 
And in its magic light, shall weave 
Sweet vision, which we half believe. 
See tower and turret rise in air 
Bareless, yet how entrancing fair ! 
Oh ! happy fate ! to soar so high, 
And in such blaze of glory die." 



THE CHRISTMAS SKELETON. 

BY HARRIET L. DF. RAISMES. 

It was Christmas eve, and just such a night as it should have 
been ; the snow covered the ground in fantastically piled drifts, 
the air was cold and keen, the tall poplars drooped their enor- 
mous J imbs with the weight of the feathery snow flakes, looking 
like so many Christmas trees, trimmed by myriads of fairy 
hands ; the moon peeped out, now and then, between the little 
rifts of wind clouds and smiled brightly upon the scene as if in 
sy.Tipathy with youth's anticipated joys. 
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** So wondrous wild, the whole might seem 
The scenery of a fairy dream.'* 

Far back in the spacious grounds stood the old ancestral 
mansion in which occurred the incident which I am now about to 
relate. 

In strong contrast with the scenes without was that within 
this spacious abode ; everything was bright and warm, the hall, 
well hung with family portraits, representing many generations, 
gave evidence of the respectability and age of the family, in fact 
the family could boast of being aged, even in its present occu- 
pants. Lord and Lady de Crepit were about to celebrate on 
this Christmas eve, their golden wedding anniversary, and for 
that purpose, amongst others, had invited their great grand 
children, Patience and Jasper. 

Lord and Lady de Crepit at one end of the drawing room, 
were enjoying themselves in their own quiet way, particularly 
amused and pleased at the evident enjoyment of the younger 
ones. 

The yule log blazed on the hearth, the walls were trimmed 
with the beautiful mistletoe. Patience and Jasper, a little apart 
from the rest, being rather weary from the fatigues of traveling,, 
which they had endured that day, took no part in the games and 
dancing, which proceeded without any appearance of abating ; 
they therefore slipped quietly out into the hall and loitered 
around investigating, tapping the armor, peeping into doors 
which they had not seen before, it being their first visit, and as 
children are wont to do when not familiar with a place. "There," 
said Jasper, pulling his sister's sleeve, which was very large and 
full as was the fashion in those days, **let us see what mystery is 
hidden behind yonder curtain.'* '^Agreed," saii Patience, and 
with noiseless steps they reached the portieres, and drawing 
them aside, they were confronted by a sight which made them 
start with terror, and woman-like. Patience screamed. Before 
them stood, as Patience said afterward, "a grinning ghost ; " it 
was not a ghost, however, but something that had very much the 
likeness of one ; it was, in truth, a very fine speciman of a skele- 
ton, which being placed directly in front of the window, through 
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which the moon was shining with great brilliancy, gave the 
effect, through the white bones, of a terrible looking object. 
The moonbeams were dancing on the wall and floor at the feet 
of the object of terror, and adding much to the weirdness of the 
scene. With flying feet. Patience and Jasper sped from the 
room, dashed through the hall into the drawing room, and with-, 
out any warning, broke the news of their late adventure. 

Some who were troubled with nerves were frightened, but 
the majority laughed at the story, and armed with candles, and 
the more timid ones with pokers, the large assembly went, in slow 
procession, to the room. ** Why! " said his Lordship in surprise, 
" this is my own private den where I keep my different collec- 
tions of curios. You are all aware, I have no doubt, that I am 
fond of physiology," saying which, and immediately perceiving 
the object of their terror, he, with a good-natured laugh, shook 
one of the long, bony fingers of the skeleton, adding, " Well, I 
fancy the ghost story has been explained satisfactorily," and 
turning, he headed the procession out of the room. 

Many years after, when Jasper had taken his diploma as Dr. 
of medicine, he had presented him by his great-grandfather, as 
a token of appreciation of his success at college, the *^ Christmas 
skeleton." 



''\ SHALL BE SATISFIED.'^ 

BY MISS R. A. RHEES. 

I shall be satisfied ! Not, where forever 

Hope's joyous song is lost in sorrows moan ; 

Not, where anticipation light hath never 
On the fulfillment of its promise shown. 

Not where the light from happy eyes is fading, 
Where, on each hearth the shadow of the bier 

Falls darkly, every home with gloom invading, 
And chastening love itself with mortal fear. 
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Not where so many cold, harsh words are spoken, 
Not where so few may breathe love's purer air ; 

Where, cherished ties are in a moment broken. 
And life-long agony becomes dispair. 

Not here, where every dream of bliss deceives us. 
Where the worn spirit never gains its goal. 

Where haunted ever by the thoughts that grieve us. 
Across us floods of bitter memory roll. 

Not here ! not here ! Not where the sparkling waters 
Fade into mocking sand as we draw near ; 

Where, in the wilderness, each footstep falters, — 
I shall be satisfied ! but oh ! not here ! 

There is a land where every pulse is thrilling 
With rapture earth's soujourners may not know. 

Where Heaven's repose the weary heart is stilling. 
And peacefully life's time-tossed currents flow. 

Ear hath not heard, nor hath eye seen the vision 

Of light and loveliness beyond the skies ; 
Hope is forgotten there in full fruition, 

And the heart vainly to conceive it tries. 

Far out of sight, while yet the flesh enfolds us, 
Lies the fair country where our hopes abide. 

And of its bliss is nought more wondrous told us 
Than these few words, ** I shall be satisfied." 

Satisfied ! satisfied I The spirits yearning 

For sweet companionship with kindred minds ! 

The silent love that here meets no returning ! 
The inspiration which no language finds ! 

Shall they be satisfied ? The soul's vague longing ? 
The aching void which nothing earthly fills? 
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O ! what desires upon my heart are thronging, 
As I look upward to the heavenly hills ! 

Thither my weak and weary steps are tending, — 
Saviour and Lord I with thy frail child abide, 

Guide me toward home, where, all my wanderings 

ending, 
I shall see Thee, and shall be satisfied ! 



THE CONTINENTAL WIFE ; OR MARY 

BUTLER'S RIDE. 

BY EMMA LOCKE RIANHARDT — (rOMA.) 

In a most picturesque location of that beautiful, rural, 
•country seat, almost in the shadow of the White Mountains, 
called Gilmanton, there still stands the old cellar of Ebenezer 
Eastman's house. The roses have all grown wild now, but they 
are the same that Mary Butler Eastman planted one hundred 
years ago. The house was low and plain, the same as the rest of 
•the houses of that day, and the place was enclosed by a little 
wicket fence. At the side stood the old well ; in ihe back was 
the little garden and field for plowing. 

In this field, one bright day in June, Ebenezer Eastman was 
•busy plowing for a turnip lot. The sun shone down upon him in 
hot rays, making the sweat stand out upon his brow, but he was 
gay nevertheless and whistled merrily. 

All at once a horseman came galloping down the road, in 
breathless haste. He halted at the gate, his horse snorting 
and puffing, with foaming white neck, and pawing the ground. 

" Ho, Lietenant Eastman ! Up with horse and plow ! Turn 
tout, for the redcoats have come." At the last word he had 
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almost flashed out of sight. Lieutenant Eastman understood ; 
he looked up and saw nothing but a cloud of dust, he heard 
nothing but a sound of clattering hoofs, which quickly died 
away. 

He needed no second bidding, for he was a minute man. He 
■entered the cottage where his wife was rocking their little baby 
boy only three weeks old, in his cradle, and told her all. Her 
face grew ashy pale as she listened, and when he said that he 
hoped she would aid him in doing his duty by being a brave 
wife, and allowing him to go to war without a murmur, save her 
blessing, she only closed her teeth firmly and gave a suppressed 
sob. While her husband was going through his lightning speed 
preparations, she set forth an earnest prayer for strength for him 
to fight, and for strength for herself to bear it. 

In almost another minute he stood beside her, ready to 
start. She rose and fell into his arms, where he held her passion- 
ately, bu: had to quickly loose her again, and after kissing the 
baby in his cradle, with a last tender farewell, was gone from her 
sight. He hurried and mounted the saddled bay, and in a short 
time the little hamlet was bereft of its bravest, for they had gone 
to fight for their country. Many a plow was left in the field that 
day ; many a furrow remained unseeded. The forge and the 
grist mill were both silent, and the weeds grew up among the 
corn that was planted that day. 

They marched to Boston and joined Stark's brigade, which 
history records as having fought with unflinching bravery. It 
was when the day was nearly lost, and when blood began to 
flow like water that Stark, waving his sword over his head, cried 
out : *' Rally, boys ! we will win this charge, or Molly Stark will 
be a widow." There were many made widows that day, but not 
Marv Eastman. 

Two weeks had slowly, oh, how slowly, dragged their exist- 
ence away! What were the wife's thoughts during all that time ? 
They were never, for an instant, taken from her husband, saving 
when she slept. There were no means of communication to her 
in those times, and she lived in suspense and dread. Sometimes 
she would think that perhaps God had saved him and then again 
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she would think how small was the chance. Where was he now ? 
Alive or dead ? Had there been a battle ? No one could answer. 
If there had been a battle, was he slain ? Perhaps he was lyin^ 
on the field now, wrapped in the sleep of death. To think of his 
never being able to speak again! Oh, it made her clasp her hands 
in agony. She would look at the little baby boy lying asleep in 
his cradle, a bundle of innocence, unconscious of the terrible 
times, and the thoughts that were chasing each other through 
his mother's brain, and say, ** Poor darling! I wonder if you are 
fatherless now.'* Then she would think of her husband's three 
distinguishing characteristics as a general — strength, fortitude 
and bravery, and it would calm her and make her think of his 
parting injunction, " Be a brave wife and allow me to go to war, 
without a murmur save your blessing." She was firm through 
all of the gloomy thoughts that her mind was laboring under, 
and never sickened or pined away, for she knew her husband was 
doing his duty. Iler work was never shun, her household duties 
were never neglected, and the large wheel on which she spun her 
flax was seldom still. Her boy, too, had to have his share of 
attendance. 

One day as she stood at the back of the house meditating 
quietly, she all at once fancied she could hear the booming of 
cannon and gun, and the din and roar of a battle. The maples, 
too, which were waving and rocking in melancholy cadence, 
seemed to say, *' There's been a battle! There's been a battle! 
Your husband is slain! Your husband is slain!" It was enough; 
she could stand the suspense no longer, for she felt that there had 
truly been a battle, and that her husband needed her. She flew 
to the cottage and made her preparations; washed up the cottage 
floor; put ashes on the burning embers, arranged the shining 
plates in a row a!ong the dresser, and washed and dressed the 
boy of but six weeks, saying as she took him from the cradle, 
" We will find your father, boy, and whether he's hurt or dead." 
Then saddling and mounting her horse, with a last glance at the 
little cabin and the swaying maples, she, with her boy safely 
strapped on before her, was frying along the pathless forest, on 
her way to Boston, keeping track by the spotted trees, which 
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were notched in the shape of triangles, with the vortices pointing 
north. She traveled on, but never gave out. Night came on 
and she could scarcely distinguish the way before her. Once, 
when she was riding swiftly on she heard a rustling and tramp- 
ing in the bushes behind her, which almost sent her heart into 
her throat. She cast a swift glance back, and upon seeing the 
whole cause of her fright exclaimed in a relieved tone, " Thank 
God, it was only two bears," her only fear being for Indians. 
She rode on, and the bears simply stared at her, for some reason 
or other not caring to make an attack. 

On emerging from the forest, she had not far to go before 
the little roofs of Brentwood stood up before her. It was here 
that her father lived, and her joy can easily be imagined upon 
seeing the old cottage, the scene of her childhood, especially 
after such a long and tedious journey. She received the tender- 
est care there, and then, after shelteiirg her gccd, old horse, 
and giving him food and water, ?he refreshed herself and child 
by food and sleep. Upon waking with the first break of dawn 
she was, with her child, quickly mounted, and bidding good-bye 
to her dear old father, who stcod in the doorway wiih tears in 
his eyes, she rode swiftly away. 

Mile after mile was quickly skimmed; one-half of the dis- 
tance had been completed, and the thought gave her strength to 
press on bravely till she had attained the end. The sun beat 
down upon her in lull force, the dust blinded her, but she was 
spurred on by the noise of the battle, which at first faint, grew 
louder and louder. To her, whose nerves were strung to the 
highest pitch, these huge billows of sound, and distant but dense 
booming of cannon, grated on her ears and almost made her 
blood run cold. But she kept up, kept up until after seventy 
miles ride she halted at Cambridge Green. Her fancied 
thoughts had been only too true; she heard the toll of Charles- 
town's bells, and saw the dead lying strewn around. Is her hus- 
band among them ? Her horse crops the grass by the wayside, 
the bjy sleeps in h?r arms. How her pulses throb, when, her 
own husband, alive and well, issues from that bloody field, and 
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meeting her, clasps her to his arms. Is it true that he is with 
her; or is it only a vision ? It is no vision; the battle is over, 
and, although not won, yet no more wonderful bravery was ever 
shown. He lifts her and the child gently from the horse and 
then they rest and refresh themselves, for indeed they both need 
it. Her husband had fought well and bravely and the earnest 
prayers that were issued from her lips fifty times a day for his 
safety, were truly answered. 

They rode home to Gilmanlon, and no prouder husband was 
ever seen, as he held her on the horse. The anxious, yet firm 
and resolute look seen on Mary's face going over, was now 
replaced by a holy light, which shone brightly from those soft, 
gray eyes. 

The boy grew to bless his mother more each day; and when 
we think of the devotion and bravery shown among the wives of 
ihat day, we wonder when we hear of a degenerate American. 



CAT TAILS. 

BY FLORENCE EVELYN RUSSELL. 

It was ** once on a time " when pussy cats grew 
On tall willow trees, as you've heard they do; 
Four little kittens grew tired of home, 
And decided out into the world to roam. 

So they dropped all cautiously and with care 
From their willow home so graceful and fair; 
Down the branches so slender they warily slid, 
Then amongst the tall grasses they slyly hid. 

Now four little kittens all colored brown 
Went wand'ring about from town to town; 
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So tired and hungry and home-sick were they, 
And they often, repentant, were heard to say: 

** We wish we were back in the old willow tree. 
Contented and happy once more we would be; 
We're tired of roaming from day to day, 
And O ! how we wish we had ne'er come away." 

One day a tall wullow tree was espied, 
And then, as with one voice, they joyfully cried: 
'* We're going to climb up that tall willow tree. 
Then grow and grow till we'll wiser be." 

So they carefully twisted each little brown tail 
'Round a firm willow branch to grow fast without fail; 
Beneath them were marshes both slimy and deep; 
And as each little kitten grew restless in sleep, 

It fell in head foremost and couldn't get out. 
Then how the four brown tails wriggled about ! 
Now, what do you think ? Before long it was seen 
That a part of each tail had changed to bright green ! 

Long white fibrous roots grew in place of a head, 
And the four little cat-tails rapidly spread; 
Sometimes, when the wind blows them all to and fro. 
You may almost hear them as they murmur so low: 

■" For ever and ever right here we must stay. 
And O ! how we wish we had ne'er come away ?" 
So now in the marshes cat-tails must be; 
It was one of the four told this story to me. 



\ 



COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO. 

BY MRS. WILLIAM ROOME.. 

ft 

This city, the most beautiful in Colorado, lies on a beautifuC 
stretch of table-land, near the foothills which lie at the base of 
the Rocky Mountain range. It commands a magnificent view of 
Pike's Peak, is near Manitou, Cascade Canon, Ute Pass, Garden 
of the Gods; in fact, within a radius of twenty miles of it, more 
scenery can be witnessed, and in greater variety, from the lovely 
to the majestic, in color, form and extent, than in any other part 
of the world. Our first ride extended fourteen miles out from 
the city, through and beyond Templeton's Gap. We next go to 
Glen Eyrie in Queen's Canon. Here is situated the residence 
and extensive grounds of Gov. Palmer, originator of the Denver 
and Rio Grande Railroad, and who also planned Colorado 
Springs. These grounds are free to persons in carriage and on 
horseback, but they must not stop nor dismount, and foot pas- 
sengers are not allowed to enter. It is a most beautiful place. 
We then went to the Garden of the Gods. It is about four miles 
from Colorado Springs and contains about five hundred acres. 
The great gateway to the garden is grand and imposing — two 
lofty tablets of cornelian-colored sandstone, set directly opposite 
each other, about fifty feet apart and rising to a height of 330 
feet. Rising from perfectly level ground these peaks look 
strangely impressive. 

A most romantic and beautiful place is William's Canon. 
This is a most remarkable gorge. At first the canon walls are 
somewhat widely separated ; but before you have advanced very 
far you are completely shut in by precipitous cliffs, which rise 
higher and higher until the climax of grandeur is reached about 
a mile from the entrarice, when a great group of towering pre- 
cipices bursts into view. The canon walls are composed of dis- 
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tinct strata of sandstone with dazzling hues of vermillion, white 
and maroon, and the more delicate tints of pink and gray. In 
many places there is just room with careful driving for a carriage 
to get through, the whiffle-trees just grazing the rock on either 
•side, and there are grooves in the rocks made by their continuous 
touching. 

Near here is located what is called ** Fat Man's Squeeze," a 
narrow passage between the lofty rocks. Near the head of this 
•canon is the entrance to the Cave of the Winds, the entrance to 
which is said to be the grandest on the globe. There are many 
rooms here, the largest of which is 300 feet long, 40 feet high and 
30 feet in width. 

After securing a driver familiar with the precipitous road 
we started up Ute Pass, passing near the top of the beautiful 
Rainbow Falls, which makes a leap of about 100 feet and comes 
foaming and dashing down the steep rocky ledge. When the 
sunbeams strike the water at the proper angle a beautiful rain- 
bow is formed, from which fact the fall derives its name. A 
flight of steps descends to a platform at the foot of the falls. 
We ascend 2,000 feet in the two-mile ride from Manitou to the 
Grand Caverns. This road, as its name implies, was the 
national highway of the Ute Indians. Until 1872 it was about 
impassable, but the present one has been built at great expense 
and is a marvel of engineering skill. Next to the Ouray stage- 
coach ride, it is the most beautiful and dangerous carriage road 
I ever traveled. Oh ! such grand views as we get going up. 
Pike's Peak showing off to especial good advantage. We see 
against its side the road projected by a gentleman several years 
.ago, who conceived the idea of building a railroad to its summit, 
but not possessing the requisite foresight and engineering skill 
the project had to be abandoned, and the point of its abandon- 
ment can be distinctly seen. His experience and failure proba- 
bly pointed the way for the present successful completion of the 
task. When we arrive near the entrance of the Grand Caverns 
•our horses are stabled and we climb the steps leading to the 
office at the entrance. We first **drop a nickel in the slot" and 
look through the large telescope, distinctly seeing on the summit 
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of Pike's Peak the house occupied as a Signal Service Station^ 
The guide then furnishes us lights for our subterranean journey^ 
It is said these caverns are incomparable for beauty and gran- 
deur to any west of the Mississippi River. The avenues are high 
and wide and lead to fourteen distinct rooms, several of them 
very large, the grand Concert Hall being nearly 500 feet long and 
seventy-five feet high, near the centre of which is the Grand Organ 
composed of musical stalactites. This musical wonder is about 
thirty feet above the floor and the performer climbs a ladder and 
seats himself before these thirty ribbon stalactites and strikes 
them wiih little wooden sticks. The compass of the organ is low 
C to high F. The organist played two selections, which sounded 
very pretty. He also gave us cathedral chimes played on musical 
stalagmites. It is claimed to be the only cave organ in the 
world that can successfully be played upon. Recently a narrow 
passage has been cut through which is called Denver and Rio- 
Grande Narrow Gauge. 

Making the descent of the Pass, the view is still grander 
than when ascending. Down, down we go, our driver noting 
with satisfaction the brakes with which our carriage is provided. 
But for these to relieve our horses we could not have driven so 
many miles today. F. dismisses the driver on our return to 
Manitou, and we go on to Colorado City, which is called by some 
"Hades," presumably especially by Colorado Springs residents,. 
as no liquor of any kind can be bought within their city limits, 
and it is but a short drive to Colorado City, where plenty is to. 
be found and the usual accompaniment of noise and wickedness. 
A ride of eight miles from Manitou brings us to the foot of 
Cheyenne Mountain and the entrance to Cheyenne Canon. This 
place is celebrated as being the burial place of Mrs. Helen Hunt 
Jackson, known to the world under her nom de plume of **H. H." 
Her burial place is marked by an enormous pile of stone, each 
visitor throwing one on the pile. 

I am charmed beyond expression with Colorado Springs.. 
Where is there a more desirable or beautiful place to live ? Such 
broad and beautiful streets, some of the avenues being 140 feet 
in width with double roadways separated by a parallel rows of 
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trees. It is a city of delightful homes, many wealthy people 
having designed and erecte'.l houses on grounds of generous 
size. The magnificence of the surrounding landscape is the de- 
light and admiration of tourists and a "joy forever" to even the 
oldest inhabitant. Its hotels are among the finest in the West. 
"The Antlers" is a magnificent structure of stone, built in the 
Queen Anne style, and is connected with large and beautiful 
lawns and public grounds. As a sanitarium, Colorado Springs 
has a wide and well-deserved reputation. It has a remarkably 
equable climate, the average temperature being 60", and there 
are about 300 days of sunshine in the year. The altitude is 796 
feet higher than Denver, but respiration seems easier and the air 
more pure and clear. If I am to live in Colorado, would it could 
be at Colorado Springs. 

The time we spend here goes all too soon, but we can not 
stay longer and return to Denver on the evening train, which, 
being delayed by washouts, is just two hours too late. 

It seems like home to be back again in Denver, and it is hard 
to realize that our summer travel and our pleasant visit are so 
near drawing to a close. The remaining few days will all go too 
quickly, and then, D. V., home once more in good old Jersey. 



MANNERS AND MORALS. 

BY MARY P. ROGERS. 

Looking on my school experience, I am convinced that no 
other one means has been so much a power towards good gov- 
ernment as politeness. It has been said that the little word — 
please — is the key that unlocks all hearts. With our con-.mon 
use of the word, that may seem exaggerated — let us put it — 
Politeness is the key that unlocks all hearts, or " Politeness is the 
oil which lubricates the wheels of society." 
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In the first place, politeness toward children, and from chil- 
dren bring good nature — harmony — into a school-room which is 
the beginning of good order. It is easy to direct, to lead, to 
force children up to certain points so long as you hold their good 
nature. We older people, if somebody says to us, " Shut that 
door ! " ** Pick up that crayon ! *' ** Go to your seat ! " know how 
quickly a rebellious feeling arises, and we wish to say **Shut your 
own door ! " "Pick up your own crayon," etc.; even though our 
lips forbid the utterance. 

*• Men are only boys grown tall, 
Hearts don't change much after all." 

On the other hand, if it is said to us — ** Be so kind as to 
close the door ! " " I thank you, for the crayon ! ** we fly to obey 
the words — "with pleasure" — escape, involuntarily, from our 
lips. 

The teacher that always addresses his pupils in a gentle- 
manly or lady-like manner, may expect and will get, in time, a 
similar bearing from the pupils. 

Many of the children who come into public school life, are 
from cultured and refined homes where, perhaps, more stress is 
laid on manners and morals than on book-knowledge. Such 
children will greatly aid the teacher in establishing forms of 
politeness and, also, in carrying ihem out. ** Example is better 
than precept." Besides, would it not be an injustice to the par- 
ents of such children, lo fail to see that they carry out their home 
training? Any home influence, either good or bad, can be off 
set, or counteracted by the school-room influence. It has been 
my misfortune to meet parents who have taken their children out 
of school, because as they said, "they learned more harm than 
good." They could see with many regrets, bad English creeping 
into their conversation ; pretty little manners that they had been 
taught with so much care, dropped ; they noticed with shame, a 
lack of respect to their parents which, no doubt, had arisen from 
the fact that their teacher had failed to give or demand respect 
in the school-room. " Pity it is 'tis true !" 

Many again come from homes where politeness is never 
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thought of, where lying and deception are inherent, and fostered 
from the cradle up ; where quarrels and coarse jests and rough 
manner of speech are of common occurrence, are we, then, as 
employees of the State, doing our duty unless these wrongs in 
the child's life are righted ? Emphatically, no ! 

The public school system of the United States is an inspira- 
tion from God. It says — we will give every child the chance to 
work out God*s design — the working out of character, so that 
the child can become the best possible that is in him. Good 
principles, good manners must be cared for, first of all ; intelli- 
gence and intellectual activity next, and actual knowledge the 
•crown of all. Therefore, the school-room work must be three- 
fold the development of intellect, of character, and of manners. 
The neglect of either unbalances the future man or women in 
the child. Any recitation, exercise, correction, report, or school- 
room work of any kind whatever, that allows the child to be- 
come rough in speech, rude in bearing, admits of carelessness, 
or violates the last moral law, has wrought more harm than 
good. I would place the study of manners and morals on the 
regular curriculum of the school-room. If you argue that the 
child is already over-burdened, that the teacher has no time for 
all this, then better give less time to the three R's. Have we not 
each of us, seen men and women educated, so far as mental 
training goes, yet so uncouth in manners, coarse in habits, etc., 
that their very education was a menace to them ? Early habits 
of courtesy or rudeness will cling to us through life. Besides 
if politeness is considered of sufficient importance to be counted 
a regular part of the school regimen, it will attract much more 
importance. Accompanying this by observance on the part of 
the teacher, the child acquires a valuable knowledge. 

Many persons who place themselves on the list of teachers 
think politeness a sort of a coat or outer dress to be put on when 
the visitor arrives. A healthy, well-bred child (and the criticisms 
of such children are something) immediately arrive at one of two 
conclusions — either that politeness is a sham and he wants none 
of it, or his teacher is a hypocrite, therefore not worthy of his 
respect and obedience. An older head would say that such a 
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teacher is not well-bred, early home inHuences have not been^ 
good, bad parentage, etc., for is it net true that a lady or gentle- 
man never forgets his manners ? 

The underlying principles of politeness should be inculcated, 
that children may know that it is more than an empty show. In 
a right conception of good-breeding, the moral element predom- 
inates. With this idea in view, no one should attempt to instruct 
in good manners who has not the ability to instil into the minds 
of children its fundamental principles. True courtesy implies 
strict honor, self-possession, forbearance, generous and refined 
feeling, all culminating in a polished deportment. When teach- 
ers consider manners in this high sense, and teach them accord- 
ingly, they give their pupils that which will bring them much 
more happiness in life, than any amount of knowledge teaching, 
without it. Again manners ever prove an invaluable aid in 
doing away with much of the unpleasantnesses of school life. 
Courtesy of manner under all circumstances means great self- 
control; and a lack of self-control in a teacher or pupil is the 
origin of most misdemeanors in school. Criminals, defaulters, 
and debauches, oftimes, learn their first lessons in the school- 
room. School-room work will lessen or increase our State pen- 
itentiaries, our reformatories, and asylums. We, as teachers, 
must ever keep in view, the part these pupils are to play in life 
— true citizens of a slate. The girls and boys of today are the 
women and men of tomorrow. And a more serious thought, — 
we to a certain extent, will be held responsible for the positions 
in life, they occupy. Many a child has been sent to eternal dam- 
nation, or has taken his stand among earth's noblest— an heir of 
future glory through the influence of the school-room. 

But the question that perplexes us most is— how to leach 
these children so that this three-fold creature may develop 
under our instructions? As in all teaching, no one method will 
bring about the desired end. Study the individual child, think, 
plan, execute. It is true that good manners and good morals 
are best taught by the teacher's example. And, as the Ten 
Commandments are the foundation of all moral law, so the 
golden rule — " Do unto others as ye would that others should 
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do unto you '' is the foundation of all true politeness. Good 
manners must belong to us, must spring from kindness of heart. 
Our children must be taught to notice a breach of politeness as 
quickly as an error in recitation. They should be taught as the 
French child is — that politeness is the one thing never to be for- 
gotten, and the lack of it never forgiven. Awaken in them a 
desire to be what you want to teach. Create an ideal and help 
them mount up to it. Inspire them with the idea that — ** A 
beautiful behavior is the finest of fine arts." 



AN AFFAIR OF THE HEART. 

BY VIRGINIA Y. REMNITZ. 

Though its hero is but seven years old this is none the less a 
true story of true love; and if you had been one of our family 
party on the lawn that Saturday afternoon waiting for Jack to 
come home, you would have smiled with us at the sight of his 
jolly face. 

He had been away for four weeks on a visit to grandfather, 
and before the train on which he and papa were expected had 
time to pull out of the station, mamma was at the gate looking 
down the road. Jack soon came in sight, running up the hill 
ahead of papa, and bursting into the place only to be clasped in 
mamma's outstretched arms. I considered myself entitled to the 
next embrace, for he and I were acknowledged chums — he kindly 
consenting to overlook the ten years difference in our ages. 

He climbed into my lap and sat so quiet that I perceived a 
spell had fallen over his boisterous spirits. As he nestled closer 
I gave him an encouraging squeeze, and he whispered in my ear: 
** I am going to marry Alice Wren." 

I knew Alice — a pretty little girl of six who lived near 
grandfather's place. 
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" Are you, dear ?** I whispered back. " Did she say she 
would?" 

" Yes,'* he said, nodding gravely. 

" What did her mother sav T I asked. 

" Huh! I didn't ask her mother. I just asked Alice,*' this 
young American replied, in a tone of some scorn. 

This little conversation had been carried on with the most 
ostentatious secrecy on Jack's part, and as we went into dinner 
he made me pledge .not to betray his confidence. But from very 
inability to restrain his joy. Jack told his own secret. During a 
pause in the conversation he looked up with shiningeyesand an- 
nounced to the whole family his engagement. 

" Yes,'* he declared, " I lov.e Alice more than I love anybody, 
and she does me, too; and before I went away from grandpa's I 
gave her a book all full of poetry. It had a blue cover, with 
roses and violets inside to remember me by. I asked her and 
Ned to come and see me for two or three weeks, and they are 
coming." 

Mamma looked amused at this, but offered no objection. Of 
course Jack wished his family to entertain his fiancde^ and what 
more suitable than that her brother should escort her ? 

** When are you going to get married ?'' my sister Beatrice 
asked. 

" That is a secret," Jack answered, decidedly. 

** Never mind. When Alice comes we'll get her to tell us," 
cried brother George. 

But Jack's confidence in his sweetheart was perfect. ** She 
won't tell," he said, "because she promised me she wouldn't." 

"Have you bought the ring, Jack ?" papa demanded teas- 
ingly. 

"Bought the ring! Huh! We're not old enough to get 
married yet. I guess I know that," was the crushing rejoinder; 
for Jack was a boy of spirit and knew how to hold his own. 

" And what about May Brown ?" asked mamma, with gentle 
mischief, referring to a former love affair of our gallant Jack. 

" Well, but look," cried Jack. " May never did say she loved 
me the best of anybody in the world, and Alice does." 
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And indeed Jack's attitude might well be a lesson to less 
sensible lovers who insist upon giving their all for nothing. 

From this time I noticed that our lively, mischievous Jack 
was given to day-dreaming, and when questioned he would say 
frankly that he was thinking of Alice. 

"Lizzie," he said, softly, ** may I write a letter to Alice?" 
I consented to the implied request for help, and we fell to work. 
What a task it was — that love letter! Jack was not distinguished 
for either his writing or spelling. 

•* How shall I begin ? ' he asked. 

"You can say, *My Dear Alice,* or * My Dearest Alice,' just 
as you like," I answered. 

The latter address he scorned, exclaiming: " Afy dearest 
Alice! Huh! I ain't got any other Alice." 

This point settled, we proceeded with infinite pains. I had 
to set copies of those letters whose forms had grown vague to our 
Jack's eyes during his summer vacation, and each word must be 
carefully spelled out for him. The wording, however, was Jack's 
own, and prompted by the honest love in his heart. He did not 
know how to close his letter, and asked my advice, saying, with a 
rather sheepish look, that he wasn't much used to writing letters 
to little girls. The task completed at last, we sent this letter to 
Alice: 

" My Dear Alice: I did dream about you last night. I hope 

you will come here soon. I will meet you at the station. I will 

know you. Your loving friend, 

"Jack." 

And now came days of anxious waiting for the answer. Be- 
fore it came Jack went to spend a short time with some little 
friends, and his last words to me were: " If Alice comes, telegram 
me, and I will come right home." 

While Jack was absent the longed for letter came, and I put 
it away carefully. On his return he learned of its advent before 
reaching the house and rushed into my room with no other 
greetin^j: than, ** Where's Alice's letter." I forgave him, and 
snatched a hasty kiss as he took the precious envelope from me. 
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I read him the letter, for he could by no means wait to spell it 
out himself, and, like many such epistles, it proved very disap- 
pointing to this ardent lover. No declaration of love, either 
direct or implied, no promise of coming! Jack, in his frank way, 
had expected the little lady to be as ardent as himself, and why 
not ? But here was a woman in miniature. What maidenly re- 
serve, and yet what a kindly admission of common interests; 
what a sweet surrender at last, screened under an accepted form 
for closing friendly letters, were displayed as follows in this letter 
from Alice: 

"Dear Jack: I have a new doll. Let us ask grandpa to 
make us two little boats. ** Your loving, 

Alice.*' 

And yet Jack was disappointed! His boyish mind could not 
fathom the intricacies of the feminine heart. Jack treasured the 
letter, however, for he locked it up in his own iron bank, and a 
few days ago asked me to read it to him again. 

In one of Jack's books is a picture of a very pretty little girl 
•holding by a ribbon a great dog, and Jack tells me that is Alice 
with her Newfoundland, Pluto. When I ask him if Alice is so 
pretty, he says, quite simply, " Oh, yes, a great deal prettier!" 

And so far this is all of Jack's love story, quite truly told. 



DECEMBER'S LAST CHARGE. 

BY MRS. ICIE C. G. REYNOLDS — (gOSSEAU.) 

Come to the woods this once with me, 

A lesson to draw from each plant and tree. 

My numbered days force me quick to say 

What all nature teaches, now sere and gray. 

There's no place for me in the busy town. 

So fly to the forest where baying hound 

Lone echoes stirs, where the frightened hare 

Nestles close in the oak, and cries panting there, 

** Sooner or later our niches we find, 

The wide world to you, so the oak be mine !'* 

Here are the mosses and plumes of fresh fern, 
I coddle my darlings and wrap each in turn 
With a mulch so rich and leaves so dry. 
That the most cutting wind passes harmlessly by. 
I must cover the acorn, and mark the dead trees. 
Must polish the holly, the noisy brook freeze, 
For the plaudit, ** Well done!" I want to be mine 
When this heart lies' cold 'neath thfe needles of pine. 
Yes! the weird winter hymn of the sighing pine 
Betrays my niche in the cycle of time. 

It took all the buds of my young sister May, 

To crown peerless June on her gala day. 

It took the fierce wrath of storm tossed March. 

To fill April's fountain for young beech and larch, 

And it took the dull heat of the long August day, 

To bring out the rainbow and cure the late hay. 

The twelfth and the last I linger — no haste, — 

To spread my snow blankets o*er fields cold and waste^ 

And sing as I go: " What e'er niche be thine, 

Graciously fill it, as I do mine." 



A WIDOW'S GIFT. 



BY ANNA RAYMOND. 



It was the year 1858. In a cottage half hidden by creeping 
vines, with blooming flowers casting soft perfume upon the pass- 
ing breeze, sits Aliene Morton, singing a sweet lullaby to her 
child of two years. Her heart is sad but she murmurs not. She 
had been a happy wife and mother, and her husband a success- 
ful business man, but the financial crash of 1857 ruined him. He 
canceled all his liabilities, but his debtors did not follow his 
example. From the wreck of his business he realized a sufficient 
sum to purchase this small cottage to which he removed his 
family His wife was cheerful, saying to him, "Henry, we cannot 
fail to be happy here; you have paid your debts, you will have 
employment in the spring; we have two lovely children, and if 
the friends of other days have forsaken us are we not all the 
world to each other?" 

And the husband answered that he did not regret the loss of 
friends who " passed by on the other side," now that adverse 
clouds darkeried life's pathway, but he sorrowed for her. And 
she said if again prosperous they would not seek pleasure in 
society, but live for their children and to do good. 

But ere spring came the husband and eldest child, a lovely 
girl of five years, were sleeping — that sleep which has no earthly 
wakening — in the silent city of the dead. 

Group after group is gathering within the house consecrated 
to the worship of the living God. It is the hour when Christian 
hearts unite in prayer for those dwelling in far-off lands, and wor- 
shiping idols made of wood and stone, calling them their gods 
and .offering them sacrifice of willing hearts and costly gems. 

The song of praise swells out upon the still evening air as 
one, alone and unnoticed, enters, and with slow and reverent step 
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takes her seat apart from the fashionable worshipers. She comes 
from a lonely home, a home where grim poverty sits enthroned. 

A strong earnest plea is made for the people dwelling in 
darkness. 

Liberal donations are dropped into the ** contribution box;'* 
but that poor woman has not even the widow's mite to give. 
Stay, there is one gift within her power — her boy. 

He is her all, she cannot, cannot give him, and she presses 
her child to her widowed heart. 

But now she raises her heart heavenward, and into it there 
steals nobler, holier thoughts, and, trusting in the God of the 
widow*and the fatherless, she lays her offering, her one gift, at 
the feet of her loving Saviour. * * « * 

Aliene Morton toiled many years to educate her son. How 
faithfully she watched over that child, suppressing any evil pro- 
pensity by the cultivation of the noble and better qualities of 
heart and mind. She taught him to build up an ideal of all that 
was good, true and beautiful, to choose only such intimate friends 
as were worthy to be trusted and loved, to select books to both 
instruct and improve, above all, while trusting in his Heavenly 
Father, to cultivate a religion that had in it no bigotry, but is 
full of faith, hope and charity, looking with the love of benevo- 
lence upon the erring while striving to do them good, and to do 
unto others as he would have others do unto him. In all the 
years that he listened to her teaching, she never mentioned that 
perhaps he might find his lifework in the mission field, but left 
that for future development and opportunity. * * * 

Years pass; the widow sleeps dreamlessly, with no sculp- 
tured marble to mark the spot, but remembered lovingly by him 
who blesses her memory for her gentle teachings, and thanks 
God for the sweet influence of a mother's love. 

And where is he, the widow's son? Afar from the home of 
his childhood, beneath tropical skies. There the children of that 
clime listen to his voice, as he speaks of the immortality of the 
soul, telling them their idols are powerless, leading them to trust 
in a higher power and look forward to an immortal home. 

14 



WOMEN FARMERS IN THE NORTHWEST. 

BY MRS. H. C. RUTH. 

Improvements in machinery have placed farming among the 
legitimate occupation of women, especially those who have de- 
pendent little ones and whose presence is necessary in the home. 
Those of intelligence may regret the absence of the advantages 
in the outer world, but it is, however, better to go to the garden 
for vegetables, the poultry yard for fowl, the pens, flocks and 
herds for meats, the wheat fields for the year's supply of flour, 
than to the markets with slender purse to satisfy the keen appe- 
tites of growing children. Emerson says: "To earn money 
enough to buy a farm requires a sort of concentration towards 
money which is the selling of one's self for a number of years." 
The government of the United States has prevented that selling 
of one's self, by giving to thousands of families the broad lands 
of the great Northwest for a nominal sum. 

In every township may be found women farmers, married 
and single, industriously and successfully reaching towards that 
turn in the affairs of life where less concentration may be given 
to the physical and more consecration to the spiritual nature. 

Entering upon our pioneer venture we wandered into the 
northern portion of the Territory of Dakota. The soil of that 
famous wheat land is composed of rich black loam, followed by 
quantities of lime of two or three feet in depth, with a solid clay 
subsoil, which, owing to the light rainfall is essential to retain 
the moisture. Fourteen miles north of our farm lies the Indian 
Reservation of Fort Totten, which is chiefly remarkable as hav- 
ing been the dwelling place of many of the warriors of Sitting 
Bull, and of old Ironheart, the chief in the Minnesota massacre. 

Like a vast army are the hardy Scandinavian peasants settl- 
ing all over the Northwest, and there seems to be an uplifting 
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upon arrival in this country which is especially noticeable in the 
improved treatment of their families. A young Norwegian told 
me of the severe reprimand he had received from my brother for 
allowing his wife to do the outdoor as well as household work of 
the farm, and, with eyes filled with tears, spoke of the suffering 
saved had he been taught sooner. 

A Chicago woman is a natural mechanic, and whenever a 
breakage in machinery occurs, she suggests to her husband the 
cause and method of repairing, and in harmony with her sugges- 
tion the difficulty is removed. She often aids her neighbors in 
* the same manner and would have no difficulty in getting employ- 
ment as an expert from any manufacturing company doing busi- 
ness in the State. A wild broncho, abandoned for his vicious- 
ness, trained by her. became as docile as a kitten. In a neigh- 
boring township is a large slough or lake as it is sometimes 
called, which it was desirable to cross, but no appropriation for a 
bridge could be obtained. A woman caused straw to be placed 
upon the ice in winter, packing it down and making a culvert for 
the flow of the water in the spring. It is now used by farmers for 
heavy traffic, thereby shortening the distance four miles to town. 
I believe the providing for one half, if not more, of the small 
farmers of Dakota is done by the wives and mothers. A grad- 
uate of the Seminary at Painesville, O., the second Holyoke, and 
born in that liberty-loving district of Joshua R. Giddings, wed- 
ded to the son of a judge, is a resident of our own county. This 
woman herds the stock, feeds the hogs, milks the cows, plows the 
fields and cares for the children, while her husband is nearly 
always absent. It recalls to my mind the words of Judge Francis 
in open court, '* The women of Dakota bear its heaviest burdens 
and are its greatest honor." 

Many women carry on the farms while their husbands pursue 
other occupations. But in the large majority of cases among 
Norwegian women, no product of the farm or head of stock is 
sold without the advice or consent of the wife, who is the real 
farmer. Women of Dakota are first farmers, then they may sup- 
plem.ent that by filling various places of trust, and as deputies in 
county ofaces, county superintendent of schools, clerks of school 
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boards, directors, collectors, postmasters, mail carriers, lumber 
dealers, managers of estates for outside parties and owners of 
flour mills. Almost every branch of business is feeling the 
energy and cleanness of having women at the helm. And so far 
as I know, and I have traveled through the least and most popu- 
lous portions of that entire country, no instance of neglect of 
business, no breach of trust has ever been charged against them. 

There is a noble army of women farmers in the new State, 
and there are those who unselfishly devote time, strength and 
money, driving as far as fifty miles unattended, with no guide but 
the general one of twenty miles north and thirty east across 
trackless sections, around bewildering sloughs, that they may en- 
courage and strengthen the efforts for good put forth in some 
struggling hamlet ; and this pioneer work must be done by those 
long in the field. About six weeks ago, a middle aged woman, 
formerly a teacher in Wisconsin, walked twenty-four miles that 
she might explain personally the need of organized work among 
the numerous settlers around her home in the Sheyenne Bluffs. 
She had lived in the territory twelve years. 

As pretty an incident as I can now recall occurred in this 
manner. An enthusiastic little woman from the New Rockford 
district came in a state of excitement to tell of the number of 
young people who ought to be organized for Sunday work. If a 
certain influential family could be interested, then all would be 
sure, the work easy; but the little woman's courage failed her as 
she thought of the dignified mother, the stately head of the fam- 
ily. The horses were still fresh as we entered the old Sibley 
trail leading to the Sheyenne valley, with the timbered peak of 
Devils Heart before us, and the river forming the boundary of 
the Reservation at our feet, while upon the opposite banks was 
the white canvas of numerous Indian teepees, and over all the 
unsurpassed Dakota sky. From a low, rambling fort-like house 
a little Indian girl came to conduct us into the august presence. 
For three hours we enjoyed the beautiful flowers, the easy ham- 
mock, and the motherly conversation of this gifted woman. The 
following Sabbath, supported upon the arms of her two sons,, 
followed by her six married daughters, their husbands and child- 
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ren, her two adopted Indian giils, this woman farmer, this 
mother in Israel, in her seventieth year — took up a work, the 
good effects of which will endure through generations. And 
there came to that congregation, a peace like that of the bene- 
diction which follows after prayer. 

The call is from out the depths to come and help. When 
the daily personal influence of women of a superior class shall be 
brought to bear upon employers, and the gentle, but firm, cour- 
teous manner of business women shall permeate the entire state, 
there will be ready listeners for sentiments spiritually pure and 
true, and a deaf ear will be turned to the unsavory. The people 
intuitively catch the right spirit, and young and old are attracted 
10 the cause. Women may at first attempt to wield the battle 
axe of men, but they will soon learn greater wisdom. 

Having spent my summers for nine years in the Northwest, 
I am constantly reminded of the different lessons taught by the 
surroundings of the working classes there and in our cities, 
where there is a continual draft upon our sympathies, and where 
every good thing seems to come through artificial means. Sur- 
rounded by such needs I marvel sometimes at the inertia of 
women. They seem to have been kept in home grooves, deli- 
cately and tenderly cared for, until they have stagnated. The 
demand for exertion in a new country is imperative to a large 
class, and they are better for this demand upon them. There is 
not salt enough in the ocean to prevent its becoming stagnant 
were it not for the tempests which arouse it to activity. What 
man cannot do will be forgiven; what he will not, never. Nature 
is a direct, a grand and noble teacher. Living close to her, 
humanity may learn beautiful lessons. 

From the time the sower goes forth to sow until the end of 
harvest is not four months apart. But notwithstanding drouth, 
rust and frost may form exceptions which point the rule, yet in 
all difficulties which may arise before us, from expected or unex- 
pected sources, though they are like our fearful blizzards, so 
dense that as we look upon the surface of the snow no object is 
discernible, if we look upward the stars are shining with added 
brilliancy. 



DEDICATION HYMN". 



BY MISS SOPHIA B. RICORD. 

Lo; the goodly stones are telling, 
Love its finished gift has brought; 

Come, our God, with new indwelling, 
Or the love and gift are naught. 

Lord, of Thee is every blessing. 
Crowning fair this longed-for day; 

Armed by Thee for new possessing. 
Let Thy truth have onward way. 

For Thy kingdom's use and glory. 
Lord of hosts, this temple stands; 

Write upon her gates the story 

Of the house not made with hands.. 

Holy be Thy habitation, 
Carven not of wood or stone; 

Built upon the sure foundation. 
Lord, in us Thy temple own. 



*'LET THIS MIND BE IN YOU." 



BY MISS SOPHIA B. RICORD. 

" And they took Jesus, and led Him ^way, and He, bearing His cross, 
went forth into a place called the place of a skull, which is called, in the 
Hebrew, Golgotha, where they crucified Him. " — The Gospel, Good Friday. 



way. 



** She died, who was so dear to me, upon this day. 
And "as the grain was ripe, my proud boy went away. 
"At this time, long ago, my heart was very glad. 
And "this the season is, when all my life was sad." 
So speaks the heart. 

Each day a memory mark is found, 
Life's pause, to some, as rolls the changing year around. 

My Lord: I may not speak of what this time to Thee? 

But, of these holy hours, shall I unmindful be? 

O, mystery, sink deep into this heart of mine, 

And, let my life draw near, my Saviour, unto Thine, 

Not in these sacred days, not at this time alone. 

To fashion most its way to that which was Thine own, 

But thus. 

From heavenly pause, to take my steps along. 
More patient, loving, pure, more loyal, gladsome, strong. 



^LVSTRATEP 

^'JINGLES 



Sopbia &.Ricord. 









CURIOSITIES OF ADVERTISING. 

Some of the Things That Were Found in an Issue of the New- 
York World. 

BY MME. A. PUPIN. 

"Mike," said Mr. Giovanni Schmidt to his factotum, "take 
the wheelbarrow and get me a copy of the ** Sunday World," and 
bring it along into the park. Let us find a shady spot within 
hearing of the Seventh Regiment band, and perhaps I can read* 
the paper through before next Sunday.'' * * * 

Mike understood and appreciated his master's Sunday joke 
about the "World," referring to its thirty-two pages of reading 
matter and advertisements, and went for the "World," as he had 
done every Sunday since the "World" (of Pulitzer's creation)- 
had existed. ******* 

The first thing that met his eye was a number of advertise- 
ments of medicines, to cure all the ailments under the sun, and 
cosmetics to remedy the defects of nature. " Ah!" mentally ex- 
claimed Mr. S., " this is human nature. Man's first instinct is 
self-preservation, and that of women to be beautiful." He found 
found fifty-seven advertisements devoted to medicines and cos- 
metics. "The human form divine must be clothed," said Mr. 
Schmidt to himself, "let us see what is offered. Forty-four ad- 
vertisements of clothing, dress goods, and shoes, filling over 
thirty columns, were counted. * * * * 

He then turned to the real estate sales, where he found 525 
advertisements of real estate for sale, and 128 to let ; 224 places 
to let for business purposes, 131 unfurnished houses to let, and 
eighteen furnished houses ; one of the latter was in London^ 
England, and *' conveniently situated to all parts of London.*' 
There were also counted 253 advertisements of unfurnished 
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rooms to let, and 497 furnislied rooms, besides which eighty-six 
advertisements ot auction sales. ♦ * * « * 

Twenty-six advertisements of furniture, wall-paper and car- 
pets, covering about nine columns, besides twenty-eight adver- 
tisements of pianos and organs. * * ♦ ♦ 

Forty-nine hotels advertised, besides a longer list of 358 
houses where boarders were taken in. " Most badly taken in 
sometimes/* said he, **and here are, besides, seventy individuals 
seeking to be taken in." * ♦ ♦ * * 

The instruction column numbered thirty-four, and em- 
braced lessons on the piano, violin, guitar and banjo; lessons in 
;painting, elocution, writing, short-hand, bookkeeping and the 
languages. *♦♦*♦** 

Six hundred and nine persons had advertised for situations, 
of which 324 were males and 285 females. * * * 

He was surprised at the number of ladies who wanted situa- 
tions. "A lady desires position as nurse or waitress." "Lady 
desires gentlemen's mending to do at home." " Lady has estab- 
lished a bureau for mending." ** Young lady of prepossessing 
appearance and fond of children, wishes to take charge of wid- 
ower's home and two or three children; understands music " 

In the Cook's column he found: ** Japanese married couple 
want situations as cook and waitress." He found women calcu- 
lated for cooks, chambermaids, companions, stenographers, 
housekeepers, cashiers, nurses, typewriters, etc., etc. The 
"Help Wanted" exceeded the "Situations Wanted." Adver- 
tisements for male help numbered 364 and for female help 357. 

Wanted — A well bred American gentleman; a gentlmanly 
appearing man; agents to sell the bachelor's button; young lady 
with good figure, thirty-six inch bust measure, to try on cloaks. 

Fifteen clairvoyants offer to reveal the future, and make the 
•one you love to love you in return, without fail. 

"For Sale — A piano by a lady who wishes to travel with 
Gothic legs." One person had for sale a full-sized grave in a 
cemetery. It was advertised as in a fine location. A gentleman 
wished to dispose of a dress-suit, never worn; another, who had 
died, did not need his overcoat any more; another had no further 
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use for a bath tub — reasons not given. An embarrassed widow 
wanted to dispose of a cameFs hair shawl — the earners name 
embroidered in the center, as a guarantee of its genuineness. 

'k'k*'k'kHt'k'k 

One person wanted a goat and rig; another an incubator — 
1,000 eggs; one a reactionary Health Lift, and another a double- 
barrel shot gun and a tent; while still another offered to 
exchange his parlor furniture for summer board. The advertise- 
ments numbered 389. In searching for the book column Mr. 
Schmidt found but seven advertisements. Among them at $3 
book for 25 cents attracted him; after reading the table of con- 
tents of this "handy book of useful information in 128 pages/* 
he began to think the posssessor of it would never need to buy 
another book. " Rewards " next met his eye, and he found that 
thirteen persons had advertised their losses, among which were 
four dogs, some pocket books and purses, and a plain lady's 
watch. 

Under ** Miscellaneous were over one hundred, not mention- 
ing the marriages and deaths, which numberod fifty-four. Alto- 
gether, by actual count, he found 4,915 advertisements, filling 
140 columns, while eighty-four columns of news and other read- 
ing matter left nothing to be desired. 

As Mike picked up the shawls, camp-stool and umbrella, Mr. 
Schmidt remarked: **This is a great country, Mike." ** It is," 
responded Mike. " And this is a great world." ** It is in truth," 
said Mike, as he took the paper Mr. Schmidt held out to him. 



PHEBE STOUT— SCULPTOR. 

BY M. B. RYERSON. 

Nobody noticed it, nobody even wondered how it came 
there — this queer little sign in crooked letters. The one above 
was more artistic, "Lorenzo Stout, Studio No. ;^;^.^* Why hadn't 
she written it like her father's ? Perhaps because she had no 
studio, only a corner in " No. ;^^.** She knew, too, that she was 
not the biggest artist in the building — she had hardly got into 
the ruts yet. She had merely made up her mind to be an artist, 
and so began with a sign as a means of making the matter pub- 
lic ; yet nobody saw it, not even her father who passed out early 
for the morning papers. 

Phebe had always lived in the studio building. She had 
been left when only an infant, as a tender care to her father; she 
had grown to seven years in the midst of dusty casts and the 
possibilities of clay and marble. She was wise in the trade, and 
thought it full time to put out some sign of her profession. Her 
sign had been out now for two full hours, and nobody as yet had 
noticed it; could it be that the wind had blown it away ? She 
slipped downstairs and peeped out to see. No, there it was, 
"Phebe Stout — Sculptor." She read it over three times; she 
rubbed out and straightened some of the letters, and then went 
back to the studio. She didn't speak to her father, but watched 
him fix a big iron brace or frame on a foundation. Phebe knew 
he was preparing to start a figure, and that it was to be done by 
spring. Already it was fall weather, and Phebe thought it very 
cold. She wondered if her father would get the statue done in 
time; whether it was a man or woman; and if it would be on 
horse-back; as to the last, she hoped not, as that would take her 
father to his down-town studio where horses were brought in, 
.but Phebe was kept out. Soon she forgot about the statue and 
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wandered off behind some big easels, and sat down. A little 
purring sound came to her ears, and she saw quite near her the 
old gray cat, Studio Tom, sound asleep in the lap of a lay figure 
that had sat in the corner of the studio all summer, wrapped in 
a drapery, that made a soft bed for its tenant. 

" Come here! I will make a figure of you, Tom," she said, 
as she hurried toward him, roused him from a glorious nap, and 
carried him, in a rebellious state, across the room. 

** Well, well, Dottie — I say — don't worry that cat," said her 
father. " You know he may scratch you badly." 

"Why, papa, he will like it. I'm going to make his statue.'* 

** His statue!" sighed her father. *• I'm sorry for him; but, 
remember, don't take any clay from this heap." 

Then followed the suggestion to take Tom when he was 
asleep; but no, that would not do; Phebe wanted to see how he 
would pose. She said the last word rather doubtfully, never 
having used it before. Having reached her own corner in safety 
with her model, she began to look about for the proper materials 
for her work. A heap of dry clay was soon spread out upon the 
floor, and a pot of water set down beside it. " Every bit of this 
must be mashed up firm." said Phebe, as she crumpled it in her 
tiny fingers and stamped her little feet all over it, sprinkled it 
well with water, and covered it with a bit of oiled silk, "to keep 
the wet in." Sne waited a minute for her hands to dry, as she 
had seen her father do, and nibbed the clay off in powder. 
Having reached this stage she sat down and took a long look at 
Studio Tom. 

"I wonder what he's got inside for a frame," she said. My 
figure must have something or the clay will all drop down." 

Quite near her was a little wooden horse shorter than Tom 
and not so tall. She thought it would do and called out aloud 
so as to be heard over the screen: " Papa, can you make a wooden 
horse do for the inside of a cat V And the wooden horse did do 
and was set up on a queer little table just high enough for 
Phebe. The top went round and round on a big nail in its cen- 
ter, so that all sides of her work could be brought before her. 
The statue was begun in earnest. The clay was well wet through, 
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and then it was time to pile it up. Little by little she rolled it 
off in her hands, stuck it to the horse and smoothed it down in 
place. Then the head must be broader, the neck thicker and the 
nose stouter. " Cats aren*t a bit like horses," she said as she did 
all this. 

All at once a real difficulty loomed up before her — Tom's 
tail! The clay was heavy and would not look fluffy and curly at 
the end as a tail should. In fact, now that Tom was hurling 
that member back and forth on the sofa, Phebe was quite afraid 
to look at it. The cat had gone through a very insulting ex- 
amination. Phebe had felt it necessary to find out if the bone in 
his body went down to the end of his tail. Tom was angry; he 
had walked in a lordly way out of the corner twice, but Phebe 
had lured him back with crumbs of bread left for rubber on the 
easel by her fathers sketch. Tom had stolen this bread-rubber, 
and been rebuked for it many a time, so that it quite upset his 
ideas of right and wrong to have it given him now. Phebe saw 
plainly that her father must come to her assistance, so she called 
to him with a little despair in her voice: 

" Papa, do you know any way to make my cat*s tail stiff and 
fluffy?" 

** Yes, Dot tie, yes,'* called back her father, laughing. " Make 
him angry; that will do the whole thing.'* 

** He is very mad," said Phebe. " He liked it till I came to 
his tail, and now he has climbed way off from me and gone to 
sleep." 

"Well, well, my little sculptor," said her father, "you must 
not mind that; all artists lose their models sometimes. The little 
girl whose statue I am going to make has gone away off to 
Heaven. I took a little mask or impression of her face; and that 
with a picture or two are all I have to work from." 

Phebe looked very tnoughtful and gazed wistfully at Tom. 
She had often seen her father use plaster for impressions. He 
had taken Phebe's own hand and foot. She knew that the 
flour only needed to be put into water, then poured on the clay 
soft and hardened in a few minutes into the form of what it cov- 
ered — like a jelly tin, Phebe had often thought. Her father's story 
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of the mask of the child's face had but awakened in her a strong 
desire to try the plan on Studio Tom's tail. From Tom, her 
eyes went in search of something to bring him nearer. She was 
measuring in her mind the height of a mahl-stick added to her 
own, when he sprang a shelf higher, and then suddenly turned. 
His cat mind was working. He had heard a welcome sound at 
the door, and forgetful of all that had happened he sprang with 
one bound to the floor and was contentedly purring about the 
table legs as luncheon was spread, Phebe's mind, too, seemed 
changed, for Tom was forgiven and fed to his heart's content. 
In truth, he was a quiet studio cat again, and Phebe only a little 
girl mounted in a high chair, a napkin beneath her chin and a 
waiter under her plate. 

Not very long before there had been another artistic venture 
in this household. But this the little sculptor seemed now to 
have entirely forgotten, and the doll model was thrown aside for 
the willful old cat. 

Lorenzo Stout had taken a deep interest in the little clay 
picture of the doll's head. Some things about it were really 
good. He was surprised, too, to find that 'Phebe knew enovgh 
to start a relief. 

Once he had gone into her corner in search of missing tools; 
of course he found them and the little sculptor too, and on an 
easel he had himself made for her was the clay picturt of Miss 
Dolly's wax ladyship. 

"Really, Dottie; how did you do this? " he exclaimed, as he 
examined the work and readily traced the wax features in the 
uneven clay. 

** Why, papa, Dolly came to the door and asked tf any one 
here could take her picture. I said I could, and set her down in 
a chair until I was ready. Then I mashed up all my bits of clay 
— my horses and balls and little houses — and spread them out on 
my slate, and wet them all over. Hut after I took her likeness 
she didn't like it at all a»"d wouldn't take it because she said I 
charged too much; she could get painted for that. I wouldn't 
take any less — no, not a bit — than five pieces of candy. She 

15 
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couldn't pay me, any way, until after Christmas; Santa owed her 
a large stick; but the picture must all be made over; she never 
had such a n.ise; hers was exactly like her sisters', and theirs 
were beautiful, everybody knew." 

So it was this little neglected relief that was mounted on the 
easel again after Phebe had finished her luncheon. Miss Dolly 
sat for it without a murmur; she didn't seem hard to please nor 
did she get a bit tired. Even Tom, who saw his little mistress 
engaged with another model, stole softly in for a nap. For a 
long time she labored steadily, and the work seemed drawing to 
an end. She was trying to give a round look to Dolly's cheeks. 
Glancing back and forth from the wax to the clay face, she saw 
the cat spread out on the lounge before her. He was \^ry still 
and so near, how could she help it ? She got up quietly, filled a 
tumbler with water, sprinkled in plaster enough to thicken, and 
in a moment Tom's tail was as white as snow. With a wild 
scramble he flew in all directions. Out into the studio and up 
to his retreat on top the bookcase. 

**Whai, Dottie.' what now?*' said her father, rushing in 
behind the screen to find the cause of the trouble. But Dottie 
was in tears. Not for Tom, not that she was hurt herself, but 
the laJy, the wax lady who was sitting for her likeness was all 
spoiled from the plaster which Tom had showered about him in 
his mad dash from the lounge. **It is a hard trade, Dottie," 
said her father; *'but let us go and see how poor Tom bears his 
part. Plaster, you know, grows hot when it sets and I'm afraid 
it will burn the fur off his tail.'' 

*' Will it?" said Dottie, brightening. ** Then couldn't I see 
if there is a bone inside ?" Tom was high above their heads, far 
too busy to think of the future. He had lasted spots of wet 
plaster before, but this was such a shock to his nerves, that he 
felt he could never recover from it, and the remainder of his 
unhappy life must be spent on top of the bookcase. In his rush 
through the room he had switched the plaster pretty much off 
him, and most of it had unfortunately been left on the little wax 
lady who sat so patiently in Phebe's corner of the studio. There 
they found her, as composed as if she had not a nerve in her 
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ibody; not a speck of color had left her cheeks. Her dress, 
Phebe said, was spoiled; " never'd be nice and clean again;'* 
that much must be made up. Phebe's nurse, Sarah, promised 
that it should be done and that it would look much better than 
the old one. The clay picture was good; even the wax lady now 
made no objections to it. Phebe was consoled by the promise 
that it should be put in plaster, and found it hard to wait till 
John Barker, the caster, appeared. At last he came. There was 
a big noisy laugh in the hall and John entered, white as a 
miller. 

"John," said Phebe, " Tve made a picture of a doll and I 
M^ant you to cast it; papa says you may." 

*' Yes, Miss, I should think so," said John, and he laughed as 
if it were all very funny. The one thing Phebe didn't like about 
John Barker was his laugh; he always had a twinkle in his eye, 
and he laughed, so Phebe thought, without the least cause. 

**What are you laughing at.^'' said Phebe at last. 

** I was thinking," said John. " I was going to ask you to 
take my picture when I first set my eyes on the doll's — which set 
me off a little; that's all, Phebe. 

**I would like to take you, John, said Phebe seriously, "but 
I am very busy now. When I get Studio Tom done I will try 
you, only you musn't laugh all the time; models never do." 

*' Why, you must put my laugh in," said John. *• Nobody 
•would know me without my laugh." 

Phebe watched John as he gathered all his tools for the cast- 
ing, with lots of wet clay which she rather suspected had been 
taken from her father's heap. With it a little wall was built all 
about the relief. Soft plaster was poured in slowly over the clay 
face until it reached the top of the wall; then it was left for 
twenty minutes to harden and set. 

John went off on an errand to return before that time was 
•out. Poor Tom had been neglected and Phebe thought she would 
go and find him. He had ventured down from the bookcase, 
and was telling the story of his wrongs to his friend in the corner, 
who sat there in a faded Greek costume, quite unconcerned. 
The Greek's arms hung by his sides, and his head, covered by a 
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red turban, had fallen from its own weight against the wall. The- 
lay figure was dirty, but Tom was dirty, too, and as he growled 
and mewed in his restless moods, he rubbed off the remains of 
the offending plaster on the muslin drapery. Tom was not at all 
sociable, so Phebe returned to the casting, and stuck her fingers 
into the back of the mould to see if it had hardened. John came 
back whistling and laughing. He took the little wall down first; 
then he pried apart the clay and plaster. Phebe had seen this 
done so often that she wasn't a bit troubled to find the clay 
broken and thrown aside in a big box to be used again. The 
form of the little face was in the mould and would give shape to 
the plaster which he poured in. John did this very carefully. 
He had a good deal of scraping and straightening tu do on the 
outside, so that it was well hardened by the time the bottom of it 
was perfectly square. Little Phebe's cheeks were very red; she 
had chattered every minute; but she grew quiet now as John 
slowly lifted the mould from the pure white features of the little 
wax lady. 

It was set up on an easel and well admired by all but the 
lady herself. She was sullen and still, not showing interest 
enough to glance that way for a minute. Whether or not she 
had ever thought about it will remain forever a secret. She paid 
her bill with ^\^ large sticks of candy, but she has never been 
heard to say a word in praise of Phebe's work to this day. 

It wasn't any wonder, was it, that after all this, and after 
John had gone out with his noise, that Phebe was found fast 
asleep in Tom's place on the sofa ? Her father looked over the 
screen and was glad to see it. Sarah came and covered her up 
with a shawl. Tom came, too, weaving his tail — maybe he was 
thinking the sofa dangerous ground. Perhaps not, for he soon 
sprang up and made himself into a little warm muff at Phebe's 
feet. 

" Such a busy, busy day for a little girl," said her father as 
he went back to his work. 

"Such a busy, busy day for a sculptor," said a little girl in 
her dreams, as she lay fast asleep on the sofa, looking for all the 
world as if she were doing nothing at all. The dreams kept on.. 
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*'Oh! there is another knock at my door now. Come in," 
said Phebe — in her dream. 

" O, Mrs. Duck! it is you, and your picture is not nearly 
•done I am working at your strut; you see it is hard to catch. 
The lay figure has posed for me ail day, but she cannot get your 
way of walking. The statue of your husband is done and is very 
good indeed." 

" Does it show his quack ?" 

*' His quack?" said Phebe. "Well, I don't know. I will 
look and see," and she lifted the net and drapery from the clay 
figure of the old drake. 

They walked round about the base of the statue looking 
•over it and under it, but no quack could be found. 

'' Well, I'm sure," said Mrs. Duck, ** nobody would ever know 
my husband without his quack; the statue would seem like a 
•chicken to me without it." 

If he will come in again and pose I will see whereto put it," 
said Phebe. " Is it very large ?'' 

** Yes; very large and deep." 

** I am very e^lad you spoke of it," said Phebe. " I will take 
a plaster impression of it, and he need not sit so often. I can 
work from the mask." 

**That will be swimmingly delightful," said Mrs. Duck. "It 
will save his time, and I will purchase it afterward to hang on 
my parlor wall. Have you finished the statue of the owl you 
were working on when 1 first came?" 

** The owl?" said Phebe. **That was the hardest thing I 
ever did. He wouldn't open his eyes a crack in the day time 
and I couldn't be working at them all night. It had to be done, 
too, by spring, for they wanted to put it on top of the school- 
house. I had trouble with his tail — couldn't make it graceful 
and long and curled at the end like Tom's." Here Phebe noticed 
a very strange thing: Mrs. Duck was laughing — laughing so 
hard that she had to hold her bill together with her foot — her 
hand, Phebe supposed she called it. It was certainly very rude 
in Mrs. Duck, but Phebe thought she had better go right on 
talking and not notice. ** But it looked very well on top of the 
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steeple," continued Phebe; and, after all, it is better not to telF 
tales out of school." 

Phebe's bell had not ceased to rinpf, and every caller was a 
customer; not the kind she would have expected to see, but 
chickens, birds, storks, very cross cats, dolls of all ages, little 
pink pigs — who came without nurses to care for them — four or 
five parrots, and an owl or so with their eyes tightly shut. It all 
looked to her like her Noah s Ark, only they didn't walk two and' 
two, but went rooting and scratching about in the clay boxes- 
waiting for their turn to order a statue. 

Mrs. Duck had an engagement at the Ponds'; so Mr. Rooster 
stepped into her place and ordered a large figure of himself for 
the top of the barn. 

" I wish," he said, ** to be taken as I appear In the early dawn 
when the sun calls me to wake the world. I will pose for you as 
I seem to those morning stars and those sleepy hens; -' and Mr. 
Rooster flapped his wings vigorously, threw himself back, 
swelled out his great throat, and pealed forth a clarion that 
could not have left a hen asleep within a wide circuit of his barn- 
yard. Just then a gorgeous peacock entered the studio corner.. 
It was getting pretty full there, and Phebe was feeling a little 
hot and uncomfortable. Besides everybody crowded in the 
direction of the peacock to read a paper that was pinned upon 
his tail. 

Phebe had been a little startled by the great crow the rooster 
had given so near her ears, but she was the very last to open her 
eyes to read the sign on the peacock's tail. When she did open 
them her visitors had all gone, even the peacock; and as she rose 
from the lounge and peeped around the side of the screen to see 
what had become of them, John Barker, who had returned to the 
studio with something for her father, was giving his usual great 
shout of laughter. Her father was pinning something on the 
outside of the serene. He was laughing, too. She looked upl- 
and saw that it was her own little sign, and she knew then that 
the peacock had brought it in pinned to his tail. 



TOM'S COPY. 

BY MARGARET FINLEY RANDOLPH. 

It was writing hour in the home schoolroom of the Dalton 
children. The governess had been called out, and they were left 
on honor. 

Jack Dalton had not written a stroke since the summons 
came, and by the time his teacher was beyond the door, had 
drawn from his pockets treasures in the shape of marbles, alleys, 
fishlines and a knife. 

**Tom," he called to his cousin, and added emphasis with a 
well-aimed paper ball, ** what'll you give in cash for this stock ?'' 

** Don't want it at any price," answered Tom, without look- 
ing up. 

" But I'm hard up, and will sell at a sacrifice," continued 
Jack; " besides I want to get something else." 

Jack looked over at his cousin curiously, but he was intent 
upon his copy. He had been laboring steadily at the letters, and 
was half way down the page when the thought dawned in his 
mind that they might mean something. 

This was the copy: 

"Industry need not wish." 

"Ah I what did Tom wish? That very morning he had 
been wishing to buy a story paper and some fruit for his invalid 
sister. Then he had heard his mother wish their little garden 
could be cultivated, and he felt sure he could do it if he had only 
the tools to work with. And when he came to his own wants, 
they were really without number, and here right before his eyes, 
if there were truth in this copy, was a remedy. 

"Jack," he said, listen and tell me what you think of this: 
* " Industry need not wish.* " 

" Oh, brother ! " returned Jack, "I think nothing of it. It's 
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good practice on the lettering, but as for sentiment it means no 
more than if it said, *Jack and Gill went up the hill.'" 

** But Benjamin Franklin said it," argued Tom. It must 
mean something." 

" Oh, it don't follow," returned his cousin. He gained a 
great reputation, and after that everything he said was accounted 
wise. My own private opinion is that he said a great many stu- 
pid things." 

"But if this should be true, Jack, just think of all the things 
we could have without wishing." 

" I thought something was up," replied Jack, impatiently. 
"You've been sitting like a deacon ever since Miss Ray went out. 
Your copy 'book has struck in, I suppose. For my own part I'm 
not so stupid as to pin my faith on old proverbs." 

But to Tom, who was poor, and being educated by his uncle, 
it seemed worth trying. 

" I will begin this very afternoon," he thought, I wish most 
for the papers for Amy, and I will see if I can earn them." 

His enthusiasm almost overcame his appetite, and his hastily 
eaten dinner over, he set off in quest of his work. 

Right near his own home, was the quaint old residence of 
Eben Underbill. He was so old an inhabitant that everybody 
called him uncle. For sixty years he had lived in the same sub- 
stantial farm-house. 

The place always had a charm for Tom, and many rides had 
he enjoyed in Uncle Eben's spring-cart, as he took his daily 
journey to the distant pasture and wood lot. 

To-day he paused at the gate, wondering if he might not 
find work there. 

Uncle Eben was coming from the barn with a basket of corn 
cobs. In another minute he would be in the house, and Tom 
was sure he would never have courage enough to knock at the 
door and make known his wish to the women of the house. His 
resolution carried him forward, and he reached the porch as 
Uncle Eben had his hand on the doorlatch. 

'* Have you any work for a boy to do ?" he inquired eagerly. 
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** Well, I don't know," the old man replied. "If the right 
boy happened along I might give him a job." 

" Would I do ?" asked Tom. 

"Your clothes don't look much like it," said Uncle Eben 
doubtingly, ** It's sorting potatoes." 

*' I can do that," said Tom, ** if you'll just start me." 

" I've a mind to try you. and will pay you thirty cents for 
the rest of the afternoon, but you'll have to put on my overall?, 
and kiver up your fine clothes." 

Uncle Eben was stout and tall, and little of Tom was visible 
when encased in them. 

*'Now," said Uncle Eben, "with something to save your 
coat sleeves you will be ready for work." And he brought out a 
pair of blue and white butcher's sleeves. 

The cellar was large and quite light, and floored with brick. 

** Here's the potatoes," said Uncle Eben, as they came to a 
part of the cellar devoted to vegetables. 

*' The little and specked ones put in the basket and carry to 
the feed-bin in the barn; the good-sized and fair ones put in the 
barrels," 

Then he fell to sorting with great energy; and Tom, watch- 
ing his movements a few minutes, was able to take up the work. 

All went well until he was returning from the barn for the 
third time, when he heard a derisive shout from the store on the 
opposite side of the street. Looking up he saw his Cousin Jack 
coming: as fast as paroxysms of laughter would allow. 

This was unexpected, and Tom felt suddenly ashamed and 
frightened. His first thought was to drop the basket, take to his 
heels and find a hiding place in the barn. But it was too late. 
Jack was in the yard, and so overcome with the ludicrous ap- 
pearance of his cousin that he sat down on the chopping-log in 
the woodpile, and laughed so long and loud that it brought 
Uncle Eben half way up the cellar steps to see what was hap- 
pening. 

" Oh, my!" exclaimed Jack, " what a figure, I knew your old 
yellow copy book took root this noon, but to think you should 
bloom out in it so soon is a little too much for me!" and fresh 
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laughter shook him until he rolled off the block and down the- 
slanting woodpile. 

** Charity!" called Uncle Eben to his wife, '* get ready a 
kettle of water, and have it reasonably hot. Here's a boy in a 
fit." 

Jack picked himself up at this, and walked off a little dis- 
tance. 

*' Industry need not wish," he quoted, " and certainly it need 
not," he continued, '* if it rigs its followers in that style. Good- 
day, my sunflower!" and with a taunting bow he left the yard. 
Tom turned back to the cellar. 
** Has he been so long ?" inquired the old man. 
" Been ? been how ?" asked Tom, not understanding. 
** Why, foolish-like— lacking in sense." 

*' It was not that," answered Tom, unwilling to accept the 
doubtful comfort of leaving a false impression about Jack. ** He 
was laughing at my looks. He is very smart." 

" A poor way of showing it then, is all I can say; but I'd 
rather be on your side the joke than his." 

**But I never thought it hurt so to be on the wrong side," 
said Tom. ^ 

** Not the wrong side at all, my boy," said Uncle Eben, " and 
you will find, as you go along through life, you'll have to take 
many a hurt and carry many a sore spot if you hold to the right. 
Why, I'm past eighty, and the other evening I went down to the 
meeting of the Common Council— all those city fellows, you 
know, who are ruining the place with their extravagance. I tried 
to remonstrate with them as a Christian and a citizen, and what 
do you think they did but laugh and hiss and ask for a pattern- 
of my hat." 

** Yes," said Tom, I read, about it in the paper, and Uncle 
Dalton said you were right, and the people would see it some 
day." 

** Well, I hope so; and my advice is, never be ashamed when 
you know you are right. " 

But what if you can't help it.>" asked Tom, who was in just 
this trying position. 
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"Of course," continued Uncle Eben, ** bad thoughts will 
spring up powerful fast when you're in a tight place, but don't 
let'em keep you from doing the square thing. Just hold on, I 
say, and let the scorner laugh, and after awhile the joke turns 
over of itself, and it comes your turn to laugh." 

Under the sting of Jack's ridicule, Tom had concluded never 
to be found in such a job again, but he changed his mind as he 
talked with Uncle Eben, and resolved to test the truth of his 
copy through raillery met him at every step of the way. 

This resolution was so strengthened when he received pay- 
ment for his work that he promised to come every afternoon that 
week. 

When he reached home, the remnant of wounded pride sank 
out of sight at Amy's pleasure over the papers and dainties half 
his earnings had brought him. The remaining half was laid 
away as a foundation toward the garden tools. 

All this was many years ago. Tom is a wealthy man now,, 
and the owner of a far western ranch, but he dates the beginning 
of his business life from that afternoon's work, and attributes, 
his success to the truth of the copy, " Industry need not wish." 



FORGET-ME-NOT. 

[Dedicated to the C, C. and Guards.^ 

BY IDA MAY RAYBERT. 

There is a wee blue flower 

That grows in sheltered places, 

In many a lonely spot 

In comes to greet fair Spring. 

With homage meek. 

To grace her charming bower, 

While poets of it sing. 

Throughout the land 

Among our band 

It's name inscribed — 

'' Forget-Me-Not. 



THE NORSEMEN. 



BY MABEL P. ROBINSON. 



If the real discovery of America were celebrated we should 
probably have no Columbian Exposition to go to next summer, 
for if we accept the authority of our best historians, Columbus 
did not discover America. There have been many theories as to 
whether the Ancient Phoenicians, the lost tribes of Israel, the 
Malays or the Mongols may not have been the progenitors of 
the aborigines, but for lack of proof they must remain as theo- 
ries only. But there was a race, whose bold sailors and piratical 
adventurers, long the dread of all Europe, undoubtedly did cross 
the Atlantic almost fivti hundred years before Columbus even 
dreamed of the Northwest passage. The Norsemen, inhabitants 
of Scandinavia, discovered first Iceland, then Greenland, then 
America, all by accident. The bold rover Naddod, being driven 
by a furious storm, reached the coast of Iceland in 860, and the 
first successful attempt at colonization was made some fifteen 
years after, when a state was founded which for several centuries 
was the most remarkable community of that age for the simpli- 
city and freedom of its political institutions, for the license of its 
social life and for the intelligence and cultivation of its people. 
Greenland, discovered in much the same way, by Gunnbiorn, 
was colonized by Eric the Red, and it was his sons who were the 
first Europeans, so far as is positively known, to set foot upon 
this continent. Biarni, while in search of his father, Herjulf, who 
had followed Eric to Greenland, was beset by a fog and driven 
** for many days they knew not whither." When the weather 
cleared they welcomed the sight of land, but as this was a country 
covered with woods and without mountains, they were sure it could 
not be Greenland and turned seaward again. After sailing two 
<iays and nights they again approached the coast and again 
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turned away disappointed, ** because in Greenland are said to be 
very high ice hills," and this land was low and wooded. A third 
time they made land ahead and once more Biarni said, '* In my 
opinion this land is not what we want," and again he refused to 
leave the ship, but sailed along the coast and found it was an 
island. Standing out to sea again, still with a southwest wind, 
after three days and nights they once more sighted land. '* This," 
said Biarni, '* is most like what has been told me of Greenland 
and here we shall take to the land." And here he found his 
father. Biarni was blamed both in Norway and at home that he 
made no exploration of the country he had thus seen, but in the 
house of Eric the Red in Greenland, no doubt the story of the 
voyage was often told, and the growing sons, whose grandfather 
had been among the pioneers of Iceland and whose father had 
led the first colony to Greenland, longed to e^cplOre the unknown 
coast. 

In the year 1000 Leif, the eldest son, set out with a crew of 
thirty-five men,* Biarni among them, perhaps as pilot. Leif 
reversed the order of Biarni's voyage, and sought first for the 
land which the other saw last — New Foundland. When they 
reached it, they went ashore and " because from the sea to the 
mountains it was a plain of flat stones " they gave it the name of 
Helluland, from hella, meaning a flat stone. Again they put to 
sea and again they went on shore, at the next place they sought. 
Nova Scotia. *'This land," said Leif, ** shall be named after its 
qualities and called Markland.'' /. e. woodland. Sailing away 
again after two days they came to the land Biarni had first seen. 
It seems to be somewhere on the coast of New England, but just 
where is a disputed question. Their first landing place was an 
island, thought by some to have been Nantucket, by others an 
island now entirely gone out of existance. However, they 
remained there only a short time, and they are next supposed to 
have explored the coast and finally settled at some point in Nar- 
ragansett Bay. ** There came," they said, •* no frost in winter 
and little did the grass wither there," so that they thought cattle 
would not require housefeeding, so mild did the New England 
winter seem to the hardy Greenlander. 
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Vinland or Vineland was the name they gave to the beauti- 
ful land, and they built them a house in which to pass the winter, 
while they filled the hold of their vessel with timber, and heaped 
her decks with grapes, for what better proof of the value of the 
land could they they take back to treeless Greenland, whose 
people delighted in nothing after fijj;hting, so much as drinking ! 

After Leif returned home in the spring his brother Thorvald 
accepted the offer of his vessel and sailed for the new country. 
Reaching the booths put up by Leif, he made that place his win- 
ter quarters, his men fishing for their support. In the spring he 
explored the coast for some distance, probably as far as New 
York. In the following spring he explored in the opposite direc- 
tion along the sea coast of Cape Cod, where he was nearly ship- 
wrecked. Here they remained some time, putting in a new keel 
to their boat; setting up the old one in the sand they called the 
place Keelness. Then they sailed along the opposite shore into 
the bays of what is now Plymouth county, and ** here/' said 
Thorvald, ** is beautiful, and here I would like to raise my dwell- 
ing. 

For the first time the Northmen here met with the natives — 
nine of them — eight of whom they immediately killed in cold 
blood. The ninth escaping gave the alarm, which brought a 
troop of enraged savages upon them. " Fight little against them *' 
was Thorvald's order, and the Northmen fled to their ship for 
defence. No one was hurt but Thorvald, who received a fatal 
wound. They buried him where he had wished to dwell, and 
they put up crosses at his head and feet and called the place 
Krossaness forever, as he had desired, then returned heavy- 
hearted to Vineland, whence in the spring they returned with 
another load of grapes and timber to Greenland. 

After a short and unsuccessful venture by the third son, 
Thorstein, who tried to find Krossaness and bring back the body 
of his unfortunate brother, but died without accomplishing 
either object; the next and most important expedition was made 
by a wealthy Icelandic merchant, Thorfinn Karlsefne. He had 
married Gudrid, Thorstein's widow, described as a "grave and 
•dignified woman and withal sensible and knew how to carry her- 
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self among strangers." She, and Freydis, a natural daughter of 
Eric, embarked with their husbands, the company of adven- 
turers sailing in the spring of 1007, a voluntary expedition con- 
sisting of three ships and one hundred and forty men and women, 
about equalling in size that for which, four centuries later, 
Columbus waited seven years, with orayers and in poverty, upon 
the Spanish sovereigns. Though the enterprise was full of 
promise and its object a permanent settlement, it was aban- 
doned at the end of three y^rs, having accomplished little in the 
way of exploration and nothing of any permanent value They 
had many misfortunes. Their first winter was a very hard one, 
spent on the shores of Buzzard's Bay, suffering much from 
scarcity of food, they having wholly neglected to lay in a stock 
of provisions and the fishing proving unexpectedly poor. The 
presence of the women raised jealousies and quarrels, and there 
were various malcontents who stirred up insubordination and 
finally deserted, ten in number, taking one of the ships. Their 
next winter was a happier one, for they chose a pleaFanter abid- 
ing place, somewhere along the coast further south. All the 
winter long there was no snow on the ground, and the cattle 
sustained themselves upon the still green and juicy grasses of the 
fields. The natives were friendly, gazing on them in wonder- 
ment at first, then bringing skins, sables and other furs in ex- 
change for red cloih as long as it lasted, then for milk porridge 
made by the women. 

But an unfortunate incident interrupted this peaceful state 
of affairs and turned the trading into warfare. A monstious 
bull, belonging to Karlsefne, rushed out of the woods with a hid- 
eous bellow, frightening the Skraelling's so that they fled to their 
boats and paddled away as fast as their strength could carry 
them. They evidently took this to be a hostile demonstration 
and showed the same dread of a huge unknown beast that the 
Aztics some centuries later felt for the horses of the Spaniards. 
At any rate, when they again returned it was with the poles of 
their boats turned away from the sun instead of toward it as in 
their previous visit. The Norsemen looked upon this as a sign 
of hostility and accepting the challenge, held up to them the red 
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shield of war, instead of the white shield of peace. A furious 
battle ensued, in which, though the Norsemen had the advan- 
tage of swords for weapons, they were overwhelmed by numbers 
and only saved from destruction by the bravery and fury of 
Freydis, who seems to have been an Arctic Amazon. Rushing 
out among the combatants she shrieked: " Why do ye run, stout 
men as ye are, before these miserable wretches whom I thought 
ye could knock down like cattle? And if I had weapons, me- 
thinks I could fight better than anypf ye." Still they fled, till 
Freydis, following closely behind, came to the dead body of a 
countryman. Seizing his sword, she turned and faced the 
advancing savages; but instead of attacking them she tore open 
her dress and exposing her naked breasts, beat upon them with 
her sword, with the aspect and cries of a fury. The Skraellings* 
fled in dismay before this strange being and did not.again molest 
the colony. This, however, virtually ended the attempt at col- 
onization by Karlsefne, and the following spring he, with all the 
colonists, returned to Greenland, bearing in his ship his infant son 
Snorri, the first baby of European parentage born on this conti- 
nent so far as is positively known. 

As may be supposed, it was no dread of the savages which 
had induced Freydis to leave the fair, bright land of Vinland 
the Good for the gloomy fiords and savage rock?, the mountains 
of perpetual snow and the ice bound waters of Greenland. She 
had hardly reached home before her busy brain began to fill 
with plans for a return. Eler own people could not be induced 
to accompany her, but she persuaded two brothers from Iceland, 
Helgi and Finnbogi, to go with their own ship and thirty fight- 
ing men. Freydis was to take the same number, and she per- 
mitted her husband to be one of them. But she privately stowed 
away ii\^ extra men on her ship. They sailed in the spring of 
loii, making the booths built by Leif ten years before, their des- 
tination. Leif had loaned them to the expedition, refusing to 
give them to Freydis as she had desired, but she was determined 
to have them for her own, and a quarrel began as soon as they 
landed, which was only settled by the brothers yielding to her, 
leaving the booth and building a house tor themselves. They 
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had discovered her deception in concealing the five men, but 
were peaceful and quiet and desirous of harmony; but discords 
arose, encouraged by Freydis, and the ill-feeling increased 
through the winter, till the colony became divided into two hos- 
tile camps, hating each other, and ready to fly at each other's 
throats. In this miserable state of affairs, determined to get pos- 
session of both ships and hold undisputed sway over the colony^ 
Freydis made a desperate plan. To carry it out she invented a 
story of brutal treatment and ill-usage at the hands of the broth- 
ers, which she told to her husband, threatening to leave him if he 
did not at once avenge her. The obedient and placable Thor- 
vald, accompanied by Freydis, hastily called up his men, and 
they rushed to the house, where the brothers and all their peo- 
ple were still asleep. By a sudden attack they were overwhelmed 
and bound, then one by one led from the building and killed, all 
but ^'vt. women, whom no man would touch. *'Give me an axe !" 
shrieked Freydis. The axe was given her; she fell upon the 
women, and no man stayed her hand. 

She was now in sole command, and no one ventured to dis- 
obey her. It was a gloomy winter, but the men were kept busy 
at work cutting timber, and gathering such commodities as the 
country afforded, till by springtime they had collected enough to 
fill the extra ship, and were ready for departure. 

She had promised to ** take the life of any man who should 
tell of this business," but the story was whispered about soon 
after their return to Greenland and her memory is execrated by 
the Icelanders. This seems a not very severe punishment for the 
murder of thirty-two men and ^\t, v/omen, but Leif said he did 
not like, she being his sister, to punish her as she deserved! 
With the story of Freydis ends all written record of the Norse- 
men in Vinland. 

It is not strange that after the lapse of nine hundred years 
no visible trace is now to be found in this continent of these 
visits of the Norsemen. There is no account of their having 
built anything more lasting than these booths of Leif's, which 
were undoubtedly of timber. The old stone tower at Newport 

16 
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has been proved not to have been erected by them at all, Long- 
fellow's beautiful poem to the contrary notwithstanding, but by 
Governor Arnold late in the seventeenth century. The strange 
hieroglyphics on a large rock at Dighton, Mass, have been inter- 
preted by some enthusiastic antiquarians as a record of Karlsefne's 
expedition, but more than one Indian chief has declared them to 
be merely a record of a successful deer hunt, and they certainly 
resemble works of this kind not uncommon among the Indians. 
The real strength of the claim of the Norsemen for the discovery 
of America lies in their own narratives, preserved and handed 
down for ages through their Sagas. Both Icelanders and Green- 
landers were excessively fond of listening to the poems of their 
Skalds and the stories of their Sagamen. In their climate where 
they were obliged to remain indoors for a large part of the year, 
it was necessary that they should have some other occupation 
besides eating and drinking. They resorted to recitals of his- 
tory, songs and poems, sometimes mythological, but more gen- 
erally tales of the deeds of dead and living heroes. This habit of 
the people preserved every event of interest or importance to be 
handed down by word of mouth from generation to generation. 
When with Christianity the Roman alphabet was introduced 
these Sagas were reduced to writing by studious men The 
fullest and most important of these manuscript exist in manu- 
script known as the *• Codex Flatoiensis," written between 1387 
and 1395. These, now preserved in the Royal Library at Copen- 
hagen, were found in a monastery in the Island of Flato, where 
they had lain forgotten and unnoticed for years. It was known 
that there were such records, but though several of the early 
historians recognized that the discovery was actually made, the 
details were not fully known till 1837, when the Northern Anti- 
quarian Society of Denmark gathered together the different nar- 
ratives and published them in one volume. The main facts re- 
lated in this undoubtedly true, — the discrepancies and inconsist- 
encies easily accounted for when we reflect how difficult a matter 
it is to tell a story and convey the same impression to our listen- 
ers that we have ourselves received through reading. 



MRS. RICHARD STOCKTON. 



BY MRS. EDWIN STEVENS. 

Richard Stockton, of (Morven), Princeton, New Jersey, 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, married Anice 
Boudinot, daughter of Elie Boudinot and sister of Elias and 
Elisha Boudinot, both filling prominent positions during the 
Revolution. Mrs. Stockton was a woman of highly cultivated 
mind and extensive literary acquirements. She wrote a drama 
entitled "The Triumph of Mildness." She also wrote numer- 
ous odes and poems, one of which to General Washington on 
the surrender of Cornwallis was published in " The New Jersey 
Gazette " and signed Amelia. The following letter shows his 
appreciation of the poem: 

Philadelphia, Pa., July 22d, 1782. 

Madam:— Your favour of the 17th, conveying to me your pastoral on the 
subject of Lord Cornwallis' capture, has given me great satisfaction. Had 
you known the pleasure it would have communicated, I flatter myself your 
diffidence would not have delayed it to this time. Amidst all the compli- 
ments which have been made me on this occasion, be assured, madam, that 
the agreeable manner and the very pleasing sentiments in which yours is 
•conveyed, have affected my mind with the most lively sensations of joy and 
satisfaction. 

This address from a person of your refined taste and elegance of ex- 
pression affords a pleasure beyond my powers of utterance, and I have only 
to lament that the hero of your pastoral is not more deserving of your pen, 
but the circumstance shall be placed among the happiest events of my life. 

I have the honor to be, madam, your most obedient and respectful 
servant, G. Washington. 

Mrs. Stockton. 

Upon the announcement of peace in 1783, Mrs. Stockton ad- 
dressed this ode to General Washington: 
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ODE TO WASHINGTON. 

With all thy country's blessings on thy head, 

And all the glory that encircles man, 
Thy deathless fame to distant nations spread. 

And realms unblest by Freedom's genial plan; 
Addressed by statesmen, legislators, kings, 

Revered by thousands as you pass along. 
While every muse with ardour spreads her wings 

To greet our hero in immortal song; 
Say, can a woman's voice an audience gain. 

And stop a moment thy triumphal car ? 
And wilt thou listen to a peaceful strain. 

Unskilled to paint the horrid wrack of war ? 
For what is Glory ? What are martial deeds ? 

Unpurified act Virtue's awful shrine ? 
Full oft remorse a glorious day succeeds. 

The motive only stamps the deed divine, • 
But thy last legacy, renowned chief. 

Hath decked thy brow with honours more sublime, 
Twined in thy wreath the Christian's firm belief. 

And nobly owned thy faith to future time. 

To this Washington replied in a letter dated Rocky Hill^. 
New Jersey, where he had been provided with a house: 

Rocky Hill, Sept. 24th, 1783. 
You apply to me, my dear madam, for absolution, as though I was your 
future confessor and as though you had committed a crime, great in itself, 
yet of the veinal class. You have reason good, for I find myself strangely 
disposed to be a very indulgent ghostly adviser on this occasion, and not- 
withstanding you are the most offending soul alive (that is if it is a crime to 
write elegant poetry), yet if you will come and dine with me on Thursday, 
and go through the proper course of penitence which shall be proscribed, I 
will strive hard to assist you in expiating these poetical trespasses on this 
side of purgatory. Nay, more, if it rests with me to direct your future 
lucubrations, I shall certainly urge you to a repitition of the same conduct, 
on purpose to show what an admirable knack you have at confession and 
reformation; and so without more hesitation, I shall venture to recommend 
the muse not to be restrained by ill-grounded timidity, but to go on and 
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prosper. You see, madam, when once the woman has tempted us, and we 
have tasted the forbidden fruit, there is no such thing as checking our appe- 
tite, whatever the consequences may be. You will, I dare say, recognize 
our being the genuine descendants of those who are reputed to be our pro- 
genitors. Before I come to the more serious conclusion of my letter, I must 
beg leave to say a word or two about these fine things you have been tell- 
ing in such harmonious and beau tif til numbers. Fiction is to be sure the 
ver>' life and soul of poetry. All poets and poetesses have been indulged in 
the free and indisputable use of it— time, out of mind, and to oblige you to 
make such an excellent poem on such a subject without any materials but 
those of simple reality would be as cruel as the edict of Pharaoh, which 
compelled the children of Israel to manufacture bricks without the neces- 
sary ingredients. Thus are you sheltered under the authority of prescrip- 
tion, and I will not dare to charge you with an intentional breach of the 
rules of the decalogue in giving so bright a colouring to the services I have 
been enabled to render my country, though I am not conscious of deserving 
more at your hands than what the purest and most disinterested friendship 
has a right to claim; actuated by which you will permit me to thank you in 
the most affectionate manner for the kind wishes you have so happily ex- 
pressed for me and the partner of all my domestic enjoyments. Be assured 
we can never forget our friend at Morven, and that I am, my dear madam, 
with every sentiment of friendship and esteem, your most obedient and 
■obliged servant. G. Washington. 

Mrs. Stockton. 

Lines written during her husband's tedious and last illness: 

Sleep, balmy sleep has closed the eyes of all 

But me — ah me! no respite can I gain; 
Though darkness reigns o'er this terrestrial ball, 

Not one soft slumber cheats this vital pain. 

All day in secret sighs I've poured my soul; 

My downy pillow, used to scenes of grief, 
Beholds me now in floods of sorrow roll 

Without the power to yield his pains relief. • 

While through the silence of this gloomy night 
My aching heart reverb'rates every groan, 

j\s watching by that glimmering taper's light, 
I make each sigh, each mortal pang my own. 
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And vain is prophecy — when death's approach 
Thro' years of pain hath sapped a dearer life. 

And makes me, coward-like, myself reproach 
That e*er I knew the tender name of wife. 

Oh! would I take the fate to him assigned, 
And leave the helpless family their head! 

How pleased, how peaceful to my lot resigned, 
rd quit the nurse's station for the bed! 

O death, thou canker-worm of human joy! 

Thou cruel foe to sweet domestic peace. 
He soon shall come, who shall thy shaft destroy, 

And cause thy dreadful ravages to cease. 

Yes, the Redeemer comes to wipe the tears, 
The briny tears, from every weeping eye, 

And death, and sin, and doubts, and gloomy fears 
Shall all be lost in endless victory. 

MoRVEN, December 3d, 1780. 



Mrs. Stockton served on a committee with Lady Stirling,. 
Mrs. Patterson and others to aid the Continental Armv. She 
was also made a member of the American Whig Society, a secret 
literary society connected with Princeton College. At the time of 
the Revolution a great many very important political documents 
had been placed in the Whig Hall for safe keeping. This fact 
was known to Mrs. Stockton, who was well informed upon the 
political questions of the day and also with her husband's cor- 
respondence. He writes to her: " I have left my letters to the 
Governor open that you may see their contents. As soon as you 
peruse them, enclose the gazettes, seal the packet, and send 
them on immediately." Upon the approach of the British 
army, Mrs. Stockton, knowing that the letters and dispatches 
had been hidden in Whig Hall, and the disastrous results that 
would ensue from their falling into the enemy's hands, ran there 
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from Morven, and carried the documents home, and with her 
own hands buried them under a tree near the house. She was 
also intrusted with some of the articles belonging to the Whig 
Society, and so great was the necessity for secrecy that she was 
afterwards made a member of the society. 



MUSINGS. 

Original Poetry. 

BY F. ADELE SCOFIELD. 

Oh this life is full of beauty. 

When we search its hidden springs, 
But we never catch its meanings. 

Till we feel the pain it brings; 
There is still deviner meaning 

In the works of God below 
Then e'er told by pen of poet 

Or the human heart can know. 

Could we read God's purpose better, 

Were our path in life more clear, 
Would our sorrows be more tranquil. 

Cause our joys to be more dear. 
Oh the dimness of our vision ! 

Oh the throes of mortal's pain ! 
Bitter was the cup he tasted. 

Through his woe we live again. 

Doth the violet nestling sweetly. 
In its home amid the grass. 

Know it brings a thought of Heaven, 
To beholders as they pass ? 
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When the careless feet has crushed it, 

Sent it back to dust again; 
Then it yields its sweetest perfume; 

Dies that it may bloom again. 

While we group our way on blindly, 

Are we conscious as we go. 
That the God above us, orders 

Both our pleasures and our woes ? 
Though our pain is born of pleasure, 

And our pleasure comes through pain; 
We should clasp life to our bosoms. 

Feeling it is not in vain. 

All the music of the waters, 

Voices in the upper air, 
All the hum of insects breathing. 

And the golden clouds so fair. 
Loud-toned thunders, rolling grandly, 

Lightnings flashing through the air, 
Speak of one who loves his children, 

Watches all with tender care. 



A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 

BY MARY SCHULTE. 

To many these words, even when uttered m the cheery tones 
of true friendship, will bring a sense of discord, no answering 
harmony being possible to the sorrow-burdened heart. And yet 
to the tear-dimmed eyes will come a light, to the tremulous lips 
a smile, if the day, the year, is begun with the resolve to " look 
out, not in; look forward and not back; look up and not down, 
and lend a hand/* 

And O, how often this helping, comforting, hand is needed 
at this season, when on every side the angel wearing the amaran- 
thine wreath, ** reaps the bearded grain at a breath, and the 
flowers that grow between." You to whom grief has come, 
flooding the soul where love and joy had so long been guests, 
will know, as never before, how to sympathize with, and comfort 
other suffering spirits. 

Pray then, today, for grace and strength to lay down your 
own burden, and help another carry one heavier it may be than 
that under which you sigh. 

" Numb and weary on the mountains, 

Would'st thou sleep amidst the snow ? 
Chafe the frozen form beside thee, 

And together both shall glow. 

Art thou stricken in life's battle; 

Many wounded 'round thee moan, 
Lavish on their wounds thy balsam, 

And that balm shall heal thine own." 

Have you health? Thank God! It is a treasure beyond 
wealth or position. Have you talent in any direction ? Remem- 
ber, it is a loan from the Master and must, at His coming, be re- 
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turned with usury. Make it, as He intended, a blessing to your- 
self and others. Have you a happy home? Think of the many 
to whom home is anything but " the dearest spot on earth." If 
not all you could wish, remember the thousands who wander — 

*• Houseless by night, 

Do you face the new year feeling discouraged, friendless and 
lonely ? There is by your side a friend who " sticketh closer 
than a brother," ** the same yesterday, today and forever.'* Oh, 
let not one precious day of this new year slip away, while we are 
waiting for some great opportunity. If unable to do much, do 
the little things, so mighty in their power for good when blessed 
by Him who knoweth. The cheering smile, the cordial clasp of 
the hand, the sympathizing and encouraging word. The book 
helpful to you, or the thought— pass them on. Amuse the little 
ones an hour or two for a weary mother. Hang a fresh picture, 
simple but sweet, where the invalid's tired eyes often rest. In a 
word, try every day to make others happy, and you will find on 
looking back, that it has been the happiest year you have ever 
spent. 



OUR GIRLS. 



BY MRS. SC UDDER. 



The faults of a country are oftentimes unknown to its inhab- 
itants, and not until some keen-eyed foreigner discerns and 
points out its blemishes is it able to see itself as others see it. 
Grave errors, like internal diseases, are often doing a destructive 
work unseen. 

It needs, however, no foreigner, nor even a very careful 
observer of our own land, to see that there is a great lack of pro- 
per moral training among many girls of this generation. I do 
not intend to dwell on the hours dawdled away over trashy liter- 
ature, odds and ends of fancy work, late hours, and similar 
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trifling occupations used by those with no definite aim in life to 
kill time, but to show that many of the girls of today are not. 
morally strong, and that something must be done to remedy this 
evil. 

Our girls must be taught that a good character is the most 
important attainment in life, and their good name must be so 
clean and free from even the appearance of evil that the busiest 
slanderers cannot defame it. The thought must be emphasized 
in the family (daily if need be) that wealth, beauty, are as mere 
rags compared with the white robe of chastity 

Street flirtations are becoming so alarmingly frequent, even 
among the better classes, that it is evident that the home train- 
ing is defective. Comparatively few mothers loose opportunities 
of dwelling on the curse of the cup, to the young man who sips 
it, but so certain are they that their daughters cannot be led 
away from the right that they ignore much that they cannot 
afford to overlook. We do not expect that the minds of our 
children will be trained without good teachers, nor should we 
expect them to know the evils which are likely to arise from 
making chance acquaintances on the street and things of similar 
character, unless we instruct them. No mother does her whole 
duty if she does not daily, in some way, impress on her daughter 
a lesson of morality. It need not be more than a sentence, a 
caution, a story clipped from a paper — anything, it matters not 
what, that shall brand sin and produce hatred for it. 

The second evil noticeable among our girls is the lack of 
confidence in their parents. How little do we see of that whole- 
some counselling with mothers which is so helpful and strength- 
ening. The contrary extreme is too often the case, for false- 
hoods are resorted to and every device employed to keep the 
truth from the one that could best guide. If we watch the road 
over which our girls are traveling to womanhood, we shall see in 
many cases that the first by-road taken is withholding things 
from mother. Too many girls are attending questionable amuse- 
ments, stealing an evening promenade with young men of doubt- 
ful character, and telling their companions at the same time, "I 
would not have mother know it for the world." Many a girl has- 
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gone to worse than death because she did not allow her mother 
to know her plans and counsel her. 

These evils are too apparent to need to be further spoken of, 
and the thought which naturally suggests itself is, *• How can we 
remedy these things ?" There are elements in character that chil- 
dren are very quick to discover, and one of these is consistency. 
You may have your talks about a stainless character, you may 
have the confidence of your daughters, and yet be weakening 
their morals by your own actions. For example, don't tell your 
children that a worthless woman is to be shunned as a serpent, 
and then buy tickets to see Sarah Bernhardt or some other woman 
of like character perform. Don't berate the drunkard, and then 
give your daughters the wine-cup to pass to not over-strong 
young men at the New Year's table. 

Another important thing. Ascertain the character of every 
gentleman that calls on your daughters, and do not wait for an 
attachment to form before informing yourself on that point, for 
many a villian or rake has stolen into the home nest, and like a 
deadly serpent struck at the fairest. If such a man does not 
bring absolute disgrace to you, owing to the noble principles you 
have instilled into your child, too often a beautiful life is crushed 
by a wretched marriage. Fathers and brothers need not think 
time thus spent wasted, for you may find it easier to rid yourself 
of such a frequenter of your house early in the acquaintance with 
your family than later. All parents may feel sure of one thing, 
that as certainly as their daughters wear long dresses they will 
have a hero, and if you do not have men of moral and religious 
worth to introduce, there will be plenty of others standing ready 
to introduce a class of young men who are only too anxious to 
gain a footing in respectable families. 

Mothers should not overlook the necessity of providing good 
books and suitable entertainments for their daughters. Recall 
what you enjoyed at their age, and do not frown upon any re- 
creation that is right because it costs you a little labor and 
sacrifice. Make your rooms attractive and use your parlors as 
much for their company as your own. Put less time on frills and 
ruffles and more on planning pleasures, and thus make your 
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home to your children literally *'the dearest spot on earth." 
Such thoughtfulness and painstaking will, with the blessing of 
God, produce in your girls characters as strong and grand as the 
granite hills of New England. 



A MIDSUMMER VAGARY. 

BY JOAXXA D. H. SMITH. 

How could 1 help as I lay in my hammock, 

Lazily swinging and dreaming too — 
How could I help in the midst of my musings 

Having a thought of you. 

The book I held in my hand was pleasant, 

The sky was bewitchingly blue; 
The birds were singing, the breezes blowing, 

But still I kept thinking of you. 

The chair at my side stood invitingly empty, 

I ask of you, what could I do ? 
But to wish in the midst of my dreaming and swinging 

That it could be filled — by you. 

I think had you been there, my dainty sweet maiden; 

If the chair had been filled by you. 
That perhaps this sweet dream of a midsummer morning 

Might have come, as the children say — true. 



HOW BESSIE WROTE A LETTER. 

BY EDITH G. SERAN. 

A cheerful glow came through the isinglass in the little 
•stove, before which Bessie was sitting in a rocking-chair, with 
with her feet on the fender, and her writing-desk in her lap. 
But there was no answering light in Bessie's eyes. A discourag- 
ing cloud on her face threatened a storm, which presently came, 
for two big tears dropped right into the middle of the beautiful 
sheet of peachblow paper on which she had been vainly trying for 
an hour to write a letter to the aunt for whom she had been 
named. 

" There! I've gone and spoiled it all, now! I'd like to know 
what is the matter with me? It looks just horrid, anyway !" 
And she held it up to read it over, for the twenty-first time. 

*' Dear Aunt Betsey : I now take my pen in hand to write you a few 
• lines to let you know that I am well and hope you are the same. I hope you 
\vi\\ come to see us sometime " — 

" Can't think of another single thing to write," sighed Bessie; 
*'and this is just the very way I began my last letter, too. Oh 
dear! it's awful to have to write letters to olds folks — I wish 
Aunt Betsey was in Guinea !" 

Then, letting the tear-blotted paper orop on the floor, 
Bessie leaned back in the rocking-chair and looked, moodily 
•enough, into the fire. 

" It's almost dark," she said, " and I'm so tired. The old 
letter can wait till tomorrow." 

A little blue flame behind the isinglass now attracted Bessie's 
attention. It was lun to watch it leap up and fall swiftly down 
•out of sight. But presently it died away altogether, and there 
was nothing now to see but the dull, red pictures in the smoked 
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mica. Bessie had often watched these grotesque pictures before. 
But they had never looked so weird as they did tonight; for now 
the queer little streaks of black and red seemed to be forming a 
wrinkled old face, that was very familiar to Bessie. 

It's a perfect picture of Aunt Betsey; only, it's scowling — I 
should think it would be scowling, too. To think that I wished 
her in Guinea! And she sent me all my nice paper, too; I didn't 
mean to, I'm sure; but I never know what I'm going to say when 
I get into a temper." And a penitent look stole over Bessie's 
face. 

" I'm on the way to Guinea now!" piped a queer little voice, 
" I'm on the way to Guinea; it's too late to be sorry. What kind 
of a place is Guinea ?" 

"Oh! I don't know," cried Bessie as Aunt Betsey's image 
grew more real, and the eyes more fierce, as she went on: 

*' You wished me to a place that you didn't know about ? 
You are cruel! Perhaps it's a cannibal country!" 

"I didn't mean you to really go!'' cried Bessie in dismay. 

" But I must go now; for I've started, and I never can stop 
after beginning to do a thing till it's done!" shrieked the image. 

"But I can," whimpered Bessie, thinking of the unfinished 
letter. 

"Well, I can't — I never do — Oh, I must go! 1 must go! 
Cruel Bessie! Cruel Bessie! 

" Don't ! Oh, don't go ! " screamed Bessie. 

"Why Miss Bessie what ails ye? Ye must ha' been slapin', 
sure," said Bridget, who was just coming in with a light. 

**I had a horrible dream," said Bessie. " Has mother come 
home yet, Bridget ? " 

" Xo miss; its not till seven o'clock I'm expectin' her. Was 
it writing a letter ye was, and fell asleep over it ? " And Bridget, 
picking up the discarded letter, put it on the table. 

" I was trying to write one,'' answered Bessie. " Do you 
ever write letters, Bridget ?" 

** Shure anMt's only to Patrick that I write thim at all, at 
all," said Bridget. 

"What do you generally say in them ?" asked Bessie. 
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** Whativer comes into me head I put down on the paper 
intirely, miss. If the mate is a boilln', sez I: * Pat, me darlint^ 
the mate is a boiling an' it's meself must write to ye quick.* '* 

** Wouldn't you like to have some of this peach-blow paper 
for a letter to Patrick," said Bessie, holding out her well-stocked 
writing-desk. 

"Shure an' if it's not robbin' ye complately I'll be after 
takin' one page fur Patrick. ** It's a blessed angel ye are 
intirely ! " and Bridget joyfully took her departure. 

** Not much of a blessed angel am I," thought Bessie, rue- 
fully. "I feel ashamed, I do. I'll write that letter now. I'll set 
down to this table and I'll never get up till its done. I ought 
to write as well as Bridget, anyway." 

She wrote steadily for twenty minutes. Then she read it 
carefully and with a satisfied air put it into an envelope just as 
the supper bell rang. 

The next afternoon when Aunt Betsev received the letter, 
she looked surprised and said: **A long letter from Bessie? 
Why, something must surely have happened ! 

Then she began to read: 

Dearkst Aunt Betsey: I am glad you are not going to Guinea. I 
dreamed that you were on your way there, and it frightened me, I hope 
you won't ever go there, for I don't believe its a nice place to visit. It is in 
Africa somewhere, and I think only colored people live there, but I am not 
quite sure. Anyway I don't want you to go. Don't you ever go anywhere, 
except when you come to see us. 

I like this peach-blow paper, that you sent me on Christmas, ever so 
much. There was enough of it to fill my writing-desk all the way up to the 
top, so I couldn't put the lid down at first, but I can shut it now. I have 
just given some of it to Bridget, and mother says we ought to be kind to 
Bridget, and I like to give things away when I have plenty more left. Brid- 
get is going to write a letter to Patrick tonight. I know she is, because she 
said so. I suppose he must be her brother or somebody. Anyways she 
writes beautiful letters to him. Sometimes she does it while the meat is 
boiling. I think she is a real smart Irish girl. I am all alone in the sitting 
room. Mother has gone to the city, and Jim is off skating. Nobody has 
been in here all the afternoon, except Bridget and the cat. Bridget didn't 
stay long; she had to get supper ready, but the cat is here yet. I don't care 
much for this cat— it belongs to Jim. 
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Before mother went away she told me to write a nice long letter to you, 
while she was gone. I didn't begin it right away. I looked out of the win- 
dow at an old organ-grinder on the other side of the street, and he played 
tunes at five houses without getting a single penny. I wonder if he will 
have any supper tonight. When he had gone around the comer, I took my 
writing-desk and sat down by the fire. I was going to begin this letter, 
then: but first I counted all my peach-blow paper and all my envelopes. I 
wanted to see how much I had. There were seventy-six sheets of paper and 
eighty envelopes. Then I began to write, but I spoiled my first sheet of 
paper. The way I spoiled it, I got angry and cried on it; then I went to 
sleep and had a bad dream about you. I was sure you were going to 
Guinea. Bridget came in and woke me up. I am trying to write this letter 
the way Bridget writes to Patrick. I think it is a good way to write letters. 
My paper is full now so I will stop. 

Your loving neice, 

BESSIE. 

"How that child does improve" said Aunt Betsey, laying 
down her spectacles. ** Whatever made her dream I was going 
to Guinea I wonder ?*' 



A FRAGMENT. 

BY JOANNA D. H. SMITH. 

How Strange when summer skies are blue, 
And fleecy clouds float overhead, 

That we should walk with downcast eyes 
Nor see the beauties round us spread. 

And stranger still, that when God's love 
Is flowing full, and rich and free — 

That we should drink from other founts, 
Than those which flow eternally. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 



GforTf W. MemJ^nkaU. 



BY R«>SE STUART. 



*• My work is doce: and. like a tirei scioolboy. I go haaae for the hoti- 
davs.~ — La^t w:rJs o^' Cardinal \Vis£maK, 



Dear. lov<il friend! obedient son! 
Whose life eternal has be^n. 
How we shall miss thy form and face. 
In church and school; in every place. 
Where earnest work is gladly wrought. 
Of minds engage in lofty thought. 

How rare, in this degenerate day. 

When follv leads the young astray. 

Is thy example, nobie youth! 

Who feared the Lord, and grasped this truth 

That worldly pleasures turn to [>ain. 

And hopes of Heaven, alone are gain. 

Thv books are closed; thv tasks are done; 

Life's school is o'er: its battles won. 

And while we strew thy g^rave with flowers. 

This message sweet shall still be ours. — 

*• Work and pray; be brave for God and right 

The holidays are near: the home in sight. 



LINES TO THE LOYAL. 

BY MRS. ANNIE M. SPAULDING. 

The day and the hour of trial is nigh — 

The time for decision's at hand; 
Our soldier's in front shout homeward the cry 
" Come, fill up the places of those who die, 

Come aid us in battle to stand. 

Our feet may notmarchat the patriot call, 

Our places are not in the line — 
But ours is the task of dissevering all 
Those ties that the heart of the brave enthall. 

The ties that the strongest entwine. 

Then let not a daughter of our free land, 

Be known in the trial to fail; 
Let not an American woman's hand 
Burn one loyal brow with the coward's brand, 

Or tempt a true spirit to quail. 

Be ours the glory of sending them forth, 
And bidding them bravely God-speed I 
And ours the courage befitting free birth. 
Of guiding our children and guarding our hearth, 
As long as our country has need. 

Be ours the honor of urging them all 

To fill up the ranks of the slain; 
And ours the spirit to echo the call 
Ringing back from the field where shot, shell and ball 

Are harvesting men like ripe grain. 
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Be ours the fitness for action like this, 

And ours shall be the reward; 
The sorrowful thrill of the farewell kiss 
Can not wholly overwhelm the sense of bliss 

Fulfilment of duty affords. 

How bright then the dawning of Peace will seem,. 

How welcome its radiant ray, 
When the stars on the battle-banners beam 
And the well-worn swords and bayonets gleam — 

As they turn from the strife away! 

And the brightest beams of that glorious sun 

Will the patriot's toil repay; 
And the greenest wreath when the victory's won, 
The richest crown when the duty is done. 

Will be for the brave of today ! 

God grant that the women of this, our land 

May be patriots pure in heart; 
God give them the spirit and strength to stand 
A resolute, brave, invincible band. 

Armed well for their difficult part 

God grant to the daughters of this, our State,. 

Of true courage a double share. 
To inspire her sons with the purpose great 
Of manfully marching to any fate, 

Where our banner the brave may bear. 

The time of the trial has come ! has come ! 

Now greet we our veterans with cheers ! 
Shout patriot voices ! let none be dumb — 
Beat loyal hearts ! to the roll of the drum. 

For our men must be volunteers. 



FORGIVEN TRESPASSES. 

BY MARY E. C. SHREEVE. 

*' John Ashurst was **out of sorts." 

That was his mild way of speaking of his own ill humor. 

" As cross as two sticks!" muttered old Dinah — a servant who 
•spoke her mind to her empty kitchen by rijajht of a lifetime 
service. " Dar don't nothin* suit. An* he's altogedderonreason- 
able. Folks has jess as good right to move nex' door as he's got 
to lib nex* door to 'em. Young Mars Fred," she said, as a young 
man stepped on the piazza, ** hab you larnt anyting 'bout de new 
neighbors ?" 

" It's a widow, Dinah," answered the young man, in the tone 
he might have said. " It's a joke." 

" De lawful sakes!" exclaimed Dinah. " An' Mars John hates 
widders like pizen. Is dat all ?" 

" Four children," continued the young man, as if the joke 
was increasing in magnitude. 

** De laudy massy!" ejaculated Dinah. "An' he dislikes 
chillen special." 

** Three boys," volunteered Fred Ashurst, in the unmistak- 
able tone of a natural joker who deals out his fun by piecemeal. 

** Wuss an' wuss !" muttered Dinah. ** Boys am his special 
•deversion. An' boys' too, wid dar fadder in hebben — leastways, 
it's to be hoped he am dar." 

" And there is a baby." 

Fred Ashurst gave the last item of news as the joker caps the 
•climax, with the best hit of all. 

Dinah lifted both hands. '* Mars John *11 move away. He 
♦can't abide babies. Jess to tink ob de racket ! Dar's come 
chickens to scratch up our garden, an' a guinea-fowl dat's de 
moisiest bird ebber libbed, an' a peacock dat screeches like a 
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lunytick, an* a parrot dat chatters like annudder lunytick, an' a* 
dog an' a cat, an' dar's a widder an* three boys an' a baby yet 
fur to come. An' to tink ob de peace an' quietfulness we hab 
had fur twenty year an' more. Mars John *ll move away, shore!'*' 

" Don't know," answered Fred Ashurst, meditatively. ** Un- 
cle John isn't migratory in his habits. Can't sell nor rent in 
these days, either. I think he will have to face the music. " It 
isn't in the course of nature," philosophized the young man, " for 
good, quiet neighbors like Deacon Smith and his wife to live for- 
ever, and I must confess, for my own part, I am rather glad of a 
change, even if it involves widows, boys, babies, guineas, pea- 
cocks, parrots, dogs, cats, drums, Jews'-harps, tin horns, and a 
hundred possibilities for creating a Babel. It is pretty rough on 
Uncle John, I must admit. The old gentleman don't take to it 
kindly. I think there will be some fun." 

" Now, Dinah," said John Ashurst, a little later, as he entered, 
the tidy kitchen, ** I don't want anything to do with these new 
neighbors. If they attempt to borrow, don't encourage it. 
Drive out any of the animals that trespass on our grounds, and 
the children as well. I will have my nephew paint a notice: *No. 
trespassing allowed on these premises ' They might as well; 
know my sentiments first as last. You understand, Dinah?" 

** Yes, Mars," replied Dinah, meekly. Then she dropped into 
a meditative soliloquy as her master left the kitchen. "'Twill 
be mighty queer fur Dinah to say *no' ef a neighbor comes fur 
to borrer a little rice, or salt, or starch; an' as fur drivin' off 
chillen, 'twill be mighty hard to tramp 'em off. I don't mind 
sayin' * scat!' to a cat; but a chile! Lud! was a chile his own 
self, an' as nice a chile as de good Lor' ebber made. It's my 
opinion de Lor' don't make bachelors; dey make demselves, an*" 
dey jess spiles demselves. Now, ef Mars John had a wife an'" 
little chillen, dar wouldn't be a better man on de face ob de 
airth. Sech a pitty 'bout Miss Russell!" 

"Come, Dinah," said Fred Ashurst that night, as he stood 
before a large board on which he had painted, in large letters,. 
**No trespassing allowed on these premises" — "Come, Dinah,, 
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tell me about Uncle John's lady-love. It's a family tradition he 
had one. Was she a beauty ?" 

** Not sech a beauty as her cousin, Miss Edif," answered 
Dinah. ** Miss Amy was tall an' slender, an' ebbery inch a lady; 
but it war her sweet way, more'nher face dat made folks worship 
de groun' she walked on. She war a Quaker, you know. Mars 
John an* she come an* went, an* come an* went, jess like two wed- 
diners; an' Miss Edif an* a Southern man — Carroll war his name 
— dey come an' went jess like two odder weddiners, an* den dey 
got to changin* an' Miss Edif went wid Mars John, and Mars 
Carroll went wid Miss Amy, an* it war plain as de nose on your 
face dat he war extreme fond ob her; an* den Mars John backed 
right down, fur he war mighty spunky, an' Miss Amy's picier 
war took out ob his room, an* all de little fancy fixin's she hed 
made him was took away, an* he nebber went wid gals any more 
at all — more*s de pity.** 

" What became of this Quaker girl ?" asked Fred Ashurst. 

** Oh, she went away, somebody tole me, to Englan', an' dey 
nebber got to be weddiners, any ob dem so far as I knows on. Sech 
a pity fur Mars John! He nebber cared much fur nothin' till 
your mother died, an' he brought you up. He war extreme good 
to you. Mars Fred, an* dat shows de heart dar is in de man. But 
he's sot as a meetin' house in his way. I jess do what he says, 
an' fur gen'ral he says right. S'pose he's done forgot Miss Amy? 
Ef he had, he wouldn't act in dis onchristian manner. Don't de 
Bible say, 'Lub your neighbors?' An' here he sets hisself agin 
'em 'fore dey come, an' says, * Don't lend *em a scrap, an' drive 
off de chillen,' an' den puts up dat big board warnin' em off, jess 
as ef dar war a ingine in our yard would smash 'em to pieces. 
An* de sweet little chillen wid deir fader in hebben will jess b'lieve 
Jack, de Giant-killer libs here. Sarves him right, too, fur har- 
borin' sech onchristian leelin*s!" 

The next morning, three little children — two boys and a girl 
— stood before the wooden board that lifted its warning above 
the hedge that divided the Ashurst lawn from its neighbors. 
With difficulty the elder boy spelled out the words. 

**What does it mean?** asked the little girl, curiously. 
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" Trespassing ! trespass ! that's what the prayer is about. Don't 
you know — * Forgive us our trespasses ?' " 

** Don't mean that at all," replied the eldest boy, sagely. 
** Mama says that means for God to be good to us * cause we are 
good to folks who have been naughty to us. We haven't done 
anything to the folks next door, 'cause we've just come." 

"Maybe he's afraid we will," replied the little girl, shrewdly. 
I'll ask mama." 

Fred Ashurst, sitting on the piazza, heard this conversation, 
and reported to his uncle. 

** Humph !" ejaculated that individual, moodily. *' I hope 
the woman will have sense enough to take a hint." 

A week elapsed, and John Ashurst was, to use his own 
expression, " more out of sorts than ever." 

" Grosser dan two sticks," was Dinah's version of his mood, 
as she addressed her pots and kettles. 

**I won't stand this any longer," he exclaimed, testily. "The 
baby cries all night, and the older ones raise Bedlam all the day. 
When the guinea slops, the peacock begins. When a drum is at 
rest, a blast comes from a tin horn. The hens have scratched up 
my seeds; the dog has — I might as well tell my grievances to 
her." 

Forthwith he sat down and wrote: 

Madam — Patience ceases to be a virtue. I cannot think by day nor 
sleep by night. Would it be possible for you to change your nursery to the 
other side of the house ? Could your children exist with a smaller allowance 
of drums, trumpets, Jews' harps and tin horns ? Your chickens have pulled 
up my seeds. Your dog tore my door-mat into bits yesterday. Your boys 
stone my fruit trees, and your girl bothers my cook . Your guinea, peacock 
and parrot I protest against as nuisances. If you can effect an abatement 
of all these nuisances, you will greatly oblige 

Your neighbor, 

JOHN ASHURST. 

He rang the bell: " Fred, take this next door." 

"Yes, sir; but I am late for the base-ball match; I'll stop on 

my way home. I guess it will keep; gunpowder is apt to," he 

said, with a meaning smile. 
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** I don*t want any delay," replied John Ashurst, sternly. 
"This thing must be stopped." 

That afternoon John Ashurst sat in his office writing, when 
he heard a stealthy step pass his window, followed by the rustling 
of leaves. ** It's that plagued neighbor's children," he said, ex- 
citedly. " They're at my cherries again." 

A few hasty strides brought him to the tree, where a boy 
was scrambling down. "You young scoundrel!" exclaimed John 
Ashurst; "I've caught you now, and I'm going to take you 
straight in to your mother. Don't belong there? None of your 
tricks. Come, march along, and we shall see where you belong." 

Dragging the culprit along, John Ashurst rang his neighbor's 
door-bell. 

" No trespassing allowed!" screamed the parrot, in its un- 

earthlv tones. 

John Ashurst was very angry. To have his warning cast 
into his teeth by this ugly green bird was not pleasant. 

"I want to see the lady," he said, curtly, to the servant who 
opened the door. 

"Yes, sir. Will you walk into the parlor?" 

** Will you walk into my parlor? 

Said the spider to the fly; 
It is the prettiest little parlor 

That ever you did spy." 

In spite of his anger, John Ashurst said this to himself as he 
glanced about the dainty room, such a room as he had not seen 
for many years. There was no disorder, neither was there in his 
own stiff parlor next door, but the air of comfort and simple ele- 
gance was something unattainable by all the rules of arrangement 
he knew. John Ashurst was a critical man. When he was 
younger he had been called artistic. Insensibly his mood melted. 
On a little table stood a vase of lilies-of-lhe-valley. On the 
the wall, hung in water colors, lilies-of-the-valley. • On a 
bracket in wax-work were lilies-of-the-valley. They were flowers 
he had avoided for years, for they stirred a memory of his lost 
youth. Now there flashed upon him a memory of his own room 
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years ago with lilies-of-the valley on table, bracket, and wall and 
their subtle fragrance recalled the perlume of flowers worn in a 
woman's hair above the sweetest face he ever knew. 

The door opened and a lady entered, followed by two boys 
and a little girl, 

" I am glad to see thee," was the gracious reception given 
this ungracious man. " Thou art our neighbor, I am told. ** Wilt 
thou be seated ?" 

John Ashursi was almost powerless to speak. Years ago 
this quaint Quaker speech had thrilled him as no other speech 
had done, and he had dreamed ot a lifetime with such music in 
his ear:^. 

"i beg your pardon, ' he said, in a confused, hesitating way; 
** I have brought your boy home.'* 

**Not much!" exclaimed one of the boys in the rear of the 
beautiful woman, for John Ashurst said to himself that she was 
beautiful. 

The mother gave the boy a look of smiling reproof, as she 
said, ** Thou hast made a mistake. I have only these little child- 
ren and their baby brother, who is asleep." 

" Told him I didn't b'long here, but he wouldn't b'lieve me," 
explained the boy sullenly. 

" I beg your pardon," said John Ashurst, with deep humil- 
ity; ** I am afraid I have wronged your boys — and you," he 
added, still more humbly, thinking of the note he had indited 
that morning. 

" Do not mention it," said the lady politely. " I am fearful 
we have disturbed thee. Thou art aware we have had a great 
grief. I have allowed my children to have whatever pets they 
choose, and amuse themselves in every innocent way, that their 
minds might be diverted from their great loss.'* 

John Ashurst's face was sympathetic, and troubled too, for 
he was thinking of his note. "A heartless thing under the cir- 
cumstances," he said to himself. Had Fred forgotten to deliver 
it ? That were a lucky slip of the memory, he thought. 

The sweet-faced, sweet-voiced Quakeress continued: ** My^ 
baby has been very ill. I have been obliged to keep on this side 
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of the house, as it is cooler. When he is better, I shall change 
my nursery." 

John Ashurst's face fell. After all, she had read his note. 

**I beg your pardon," he said, with real trouble in his tone. 
" I did not know your baby was ill. I beg you will not change 
your nursery on my account. I was mistaken about the boy " — 
turning to see that the urchin had made his escape. " I may 
have made other mistakes. Perhaps they were not your chick- 
ens. It may have been some other person's dog." 

"Chickens? Dog.^" asked the lady, in a puzzled way. "I 
do not understand." 

John Ashurst's face brightened. She had not received his 
note. "It does not signify," he replied, carelessly. I thought 
you might have heard complaints about your chickens or dog 
— from — my cook — or my nephew — or somebody," he said des- 
perately. 

"Thy cook has been extremely kind," answered the lady, 
" We were obliged to borrow some brandy one day when the 
baby was very ill, and we could not get at ours in the confusion 
incident to moving. Thy nephew has won the hearts of my 
boys by teaching them how to shoot arrows, and Lucy — this lit- 
tle girl — and thy nephew are great friends. My children were 
puzzled about the sign-board in thy hedge, but thy nephew told 
them it was to warn off tramps." 

*'He is a good boy. Fred is an uncommonly good young 
man," exclaimed John Ashurst fervently. His failure to deliver 
that note was a mark of superior judgment, he thought. 

The servant entered. " I hope you will excuse me," she 
said, addressing her mistress; "but a note was left this morning, 
and as you were getting the baby to sleeep I did not disturb 
you." 

John Ashurst stepped forward eagerly. "I am the writer of 
that note," he said, extending his hand. " As 1 have come my- 
self, it will be quite unnecessary for you to read it. I can do my 
errand without taxing your patience to read my illegible writ- 
ing. 
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** Certainly," answered the unsuspecting Quakeress. *' Thou 
art very kind to trouble thyself about us." 

John Ashurst thought of himself "Hypocrite,*' and yet he 
was glad, glad as if he had seen an enemy in the act of applying 
a match to gun-powder, and suddenly he found himself in 
possession of match and gun-powder. What should he say, for 
the Quakeress was looking in an expectant way, as he had not 
told his errand. 

" We have a great many cherries. Send for them whenever 
you like," he said, as awkwardly as a school-boy. 

** We are grateful for thy kindness/' replied the Quakeress, 
pleasantly. 

** Do not change your nursery on my account, pleaded John 
Ashurst, his mind reverting to that dreadful note. *'Lct the 
children come over when they please. Fred will amuse the boys 
and the cook will be pleased to spoil the girl." 

John Ashurst went home with a light heart. He clutched 
the note as if it had been a prize. ** To think," he said to him- 
self, ** how near I came to woundingthat grief-stricken, sensitive 
womani" 

He drew the note from his pocket to read the cruel words 
before destroying them, and found, instead of his note to his 
neighbor, his last month's gas bill. 

"Fred is a young man of superior judgment, as I told our 
neighbor, Mrs. Gurney," he said, with a smile. " This would 
have been quite harmless had she opened it." 

"It was dreadfully careless of me to leave the wrong letter," 
apologized Fred Ashurst, with a merry twinkle in his eye, as he 
drew the offensive letter from his pocket, that night. " Baseball 
makes one lose his wits," he added, in self-justification. " Set it 
down, uncle, to profit and loss." 

** Dinah," said John Ashurst to the colored servant, that 
night, " Be very kind to our next door neighbor. She is an 
estimable woman, who has seen much trouble. You need not 
drive the children away, or — anything," he added, as he walked 
away. 

** Sho !" exclaimed Dinah, addressing her unwashed dishes. 
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** What's de meanin' ob dis somerset ob opinion ? Guess she's a 
vvidder indeed, as de good book says. S'posin' he should — " 

Dinah did not finish the sentence, but all the evening as she 
worked about her kitchen, she exclaimed ever and anon, * S'posin* 
he should! An' all dem chillen come to han'!" Then she shook 
her head. ** Tain't de way fur him. Lor'! What a power wid- 
ders has got, to be shore!" 

Weeks passed, and John Ashurst paced his room, with 
trouble on his face. His nephew came in. *' Anything wrong, 
uncle ?" he asked, kindly. 

" I believe I am a little out of sorts," answered John Ashurst. 
*' In fact, Fred, I was thinking of you." 

" Of me ? Don't wr>rry about me; I am as happy as a lark," 
answered Fred, carelessly. 

**The fact is, Fred," said John Ashurst, stopping in his ner- 
vous walk, and looking attentively at his nephew, " I am a little 
worried about you and — our neighbors." 

** The Gurneys ?" asked Fred, in amazement. 

** Yes," answered John Ashurst gravely. "It has just come 
to my ears that people are talking about our going there. I have 
been very kind to Mrs. Gurney because I was unjust to her at 
first, and wished to make atonement. She is a charming woman 
— more than that, a good woman. To me there is no women so 
attractive as these sweet-voiced Quaker women, with their quaint 
speech and gentle ways; so I realize your danger." 

Fred Ashurst's eyes twinkled. " Folks talk about us, do 
they ? If I were a man with your age and your means, I'd make 
them talk to some purpose. If I were in your place, Uncle John, 
I would marry the widow." 

John Ashurst bent a searching glance on his nephew. " It 
would not hurt you in the least if 1 loved and wedded Mrs. Gur- 
ney ?' he asked. 

** Not in the least. I would congratulate you with all my 
heart," answered Fred, earnestly. 

"That is enough," said John Ashurst, with a satisfied smile. 
" You don't love the woman if you are willing to see another win 
her." 
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" You needn't fear a rival in me," replied Fred, laughing. 

"Oh, Fred, that is all nonsense!" exclaimed John Ashurst, 
impatiently. "I shall never marry. Unfortunately there is a 
memory ot the past that would always come between me and a 
new love. I tell you thus much that you need not speculate or 
plan about my future." 

**Mrs. Gurney might make you forget the past," suggested 
Fred Ashurst. 

" On the contrary, she makes me remember," replied John 
Ashurst, half to himself. 

That night, in the widow Gurney's home, the children were 
•crowded about a new-comer, whom they called Cousin Lily. In 
a pause in the conversation, she said, addressing Mrs. Gurney: 

"Pray tell me who these new found relatives are. They talk 
of Fred and Uncle John as if they were kin." 

" They are our neighbors," answered Mrs. Gurney. *' I want 
thee to meet them. When we had lived here about a week, our 
neighbor called. He had made a funny mistake, and brought a 
boy who was stealing his cherries, thinking he belonged here. 
Think of it, Lily — one of my boys stealing fruit!*' 

" I would have been very angry," said the visitor. 

*' Oh, no," answered Mrs Gurney. "I am sorry for him. 
He was so gentlemanly and so humble, really contrite, as if he 
had offended me, and was sorry for it. He was a little incoher- 
ent too, and I could not quite make out what he meant. A 
school-boy would not have been more embarrassed; and like our- 
selves, Lily, he is no chicken. Then a note came in he had sent 
me, and there had been delay in giving it to me. He took it 
^juite eagerly, and said he would do the errand himself, and 
offered us all the cherries we wanted. That was the beginning 
of our friendship. Since then Fred Ashurst and his uncle have 
been frequent visitors. This uncle has the most wonderful smile; 
it lights up his whole face. But he is not a man given to smil- 
ing. I judge he has had some great trouble. What ails thee, 
Lrily ? The blood has all gone from thy face." 

** My journey has been a little exhausting, that is all," replied 
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the visitor, carelessly. " By-the way," she said, with effected 
indifference, ** is the uncle's name Ashurst ?" 

* Yes," answered Mrs. Gurney. ** Is the family known to 
thee?" 

" We knew Ashurst years ago," replied the*visitor. " Depend 
upon it, this man made a change of base when he called. It is 
like the Ashursts to be hasty and unjust. I know nothing of 
their penitence." 

Mrs. Gurney looked at her visitor curiously. To herself she 
said, I never knew my husband's cousin so near being bitter in 
all my life." 

Fred Ashurst, the next morning at the breakfast table, was 
in exuberant spirits. " I think I am in love, uncle," he said, 
gayly. ** I know you won't approve, for my charmer is not a day 
younger than Mrs. Gurney, and one of those dangerous Quaker 
women "' 

** Where did you meet her?" asked John Ashurst. 

"At our neighbor's," answered the nephew. ** Birds of a 
feather, you know. But this is a finer bird, with finer feathers 
than our neighbor's, even. I don't know what men have been 
thinking of to let such a specimen go uncaged." 

John Ashurst laid down his knife and fork, and listened. 

Thus encouraged, his nephew continued: "She is tall and 
slender, as graceful as a wand. Her face is like a Madonna's, but 
its beauty is in expression rather than feature. She wears 
lovely white dresses, with a few worldly tucKS and ruffles, and 
her thees and thous are beautiful to hear." 

John Ashurst's face was very grave. "Be careful, Fred," was 
his warning reply. 

"Such women are not false, surely," said Fred, watching his 
uncle closely. 

"They may be fickle and unjust," replied John Ashurst, 
sternly. 

"I would swear Miss Russell is neither;" exclaimed Fred 
Ashurst, passionately. 

John Ashurst's lip twitched, and he beat his foot nervously 
on the floor. 
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**Miss Lilly Russell/' explained Fred Ashurst, emphasizing 
the first name. 

John Ashurst resumed his usual manner at that. " Be care- 
ful, Fred, my boy," he said, kindly. ** I don't want your ships to 
go down as mine did," 

That day John Ashurst was restless and nervous, " almost 
out of sorts," he said to himself. He could not forget his 
nephew's description 0/ the woman next door. *• Nonsense!" he 
would exclaim, half aloud, in an impatient way. "This is a 
woman with another name. The other one forgjot me years ago. 
Suppose she had not forgotten ?" 

John Ashurst's face was lighted with the wonderful smile of 
which Mrs. Gurney spoke; then it faded out, and the man's rest- 
less mood came on. 

There came a child's tap at the door, and a moment later, 
Lucy Gurney entered. "See! I have a lot of books," she said, 
with great glee. '* I have come over to study with you, where 
the boys won't bother. I took them out of Cousin Lily's trunk 
when she went with mama. This is verses," and she laid down 
a volume of Tennyson; "and this" — As she lifted the book, 
there dropped some withered flowers, lilies-of-the-valley and a 
cluster of forget-me nots. 

John Ashurst took the book eagerly. It was a Bible. On 
the fly-leaf was the name, " Amy Russell." As he turned the 
leaves, he came to more withered flowers, and on a slip of paper, 
the prayer: " Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive those who 
trespass against us." 

" I must always pick up trash, mamma stays," remarked the 
little girl, as she stooped to gather the withered flowers. 

Trash! John Ashurst touched them reverently and put them 
back in the book. His face was radiant with that wonderful 
smile. She had not forgotten. 

" Is your cousin Amy home ?" he asked of the child. 

" 'Tisn't Cousin Amy; it's Cousin Lily," answered the child. 

John Ashurst looked puzzled; then he put on his hat and 
walked straight to his neighbor's. 
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" Is Miss Amy Russell in ?" he asked of the servant, as he 
gave her his card. 

"Miss Russell is in; I think it is Miss Lily," answered the 
servant. 

" I would like to see her," said John Ashurst. To himself 
he was saying, **She must be a relative. If Amy is dead, I will 
have the Bible and the faded flowers." 

She was not dead. The sweet-faced Quaker woman, with 
just a touch of worldiness about the tucked and ruffled dress who 
entered the room, held out her hand to John Ashurst as an old 
acquaintance. Her face was very calm, but her hand was trembl- 
ing. John Ashurst took it in both his, as he exclaimed, " For- 
give me. Amy; I was unjust to you, and cruel to us both. You 
have not forgotten me. By this token I know it; and this prayer 
makes me bold to ask forgiveness." 

He opened the Bible to the faded flowers and prayer for for- 
giveness. 

Tears filled the eyes of the Quaker woman, as she said, *' I 
forgave thee long ago. It was a miserable mistake,** she added 
sadly. 

** But there is no reason why I may not spend the remainder 
of my life in making atonement ?" pleaded John Ashurst, 
eagerly. 

** I have never ceased to love thee, John,** was the simple, 
earnest answer. 

Such a commotion in the houses of the two neighbors! Old 
Dinah's equanimity was quite upset. " I declar', I don*t know 
wedder I'm standin' on my head or my feet. They look jess like 
weddiners, fur shore and sartain. An' jess to link, it all come 
fru de new neighbors. Don't hev anyting to do wid de new 
folks; don't lend *em a scrap, Dinah; drive off de chillen,' an' all 
sech!" 

Dinah's hearty guffaw at the remembrance might have been 
heard next door. 

" Was alius s'pectin' suthin* was comin* from de day Mars 
John drug de boy dar," continued Dinah. ** Miss Gurney*s a 

i8 
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nice woman, but dis is heaps better. Couldn't be better. It's de 
genooine old lub. Talk about young lubbers! Land! Day 
can't hold a candle to de lub ob half a lifetime." 

Mrs. Gurney went about with tears in her eyes and a smile at 
her mouth. The tears were for her past romance, the smile for 
her cousin's present and future romance. 

The children were discussing it. ** Our cousin's name will 
be Ashurst," said the little boy, *' 'cause women change their last 
names when they're married." 

"Their first names, too," said the little girl. " She used to 
be Cousin Lily and now we call her Cousin Amy." 

*' You little goose!" laughed the eldest boy. "Her right 
name was always Amy; but they called her Lily in England, be- 
cause she was fair and wore lilies so much. Lily was a pet 
name. Don't you know the song, 

"* Call me pet names, dearest; call me a — ' " 

"Goose!" added the little girl. "That's what you called 
me." 

Fred Abhurst came in on tiptoe. " I have a secret, young- 
sters. They are to be married next month. Come along and see 
me make kindling wood of this *onchristian warnin,' as Dinah 
calls it. Uncle John is like the blustering month of March — he 
-went in like a lion, and comes out like a lamb. 



CHICAGO. 

BY MARIAN COUTHOUY SMITH. 

The blue lake ripples to her feet, 

The wind is in her hair ; 
She stands, a maiden wild and sweet. 

With sinewy form and fair. 

No stress of age her hope restrains, 

Nor checks its high emprise ; 
The blood of youth is in her veins, 

Youth's challenge in her eyes. 

She seized, with movements swift as light, 
The hour's most precicus spoil ; 

Now, glowing with her promise bright, 
Her strength makes joy of toil. 

With dextrous hand, with dauntless will. 
Her pearl-white towers she rears, 

The memory of whose grace shall thrill 
The illimitable years. 

O'er leagues of waste, in sun and storm, 
Their proud pure domes shall gleam, 

The substance, wrought in noblest form, 
Of Art's imperial dream. 

Here shall she stand, the Old World's bride, 
Crowned with the Age's dower ; 

Towards her shall set the abounding tide 
Of life's full pomp and power. 

She hears the nations' coming tread, 

The rushing of the ships, 
And waits, with queenly hands outspread, 

And welcome on her lips. 

The race, 'neath her generous sway, 
Shall spread their splendid mart ; 

And here, for one brief perfect day, 
Shall beat the world's great heart. 



MRS. DIANTHA E. SACKETT. 

One of Our Pioneer Women. 

BY ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL. 

Mrs. Diantha E. Sackett, for the last twenty-six years resi- 
dent in New Jersey, is noted as one of the earliest, most tireless- 
workers in the interest of the higher education of women. 

The idea of the Elmira College for women was originated 
and its earlier beginning carried onward by Mrs. Sackett's zeal 
and energy. Her husband, Rev. H. A. Sackett, cordially endors- 
ing her scheme, they began together to work for the college as 
early as 1851. They obtained its charter in 1852 — the first college 
charter granted to women by New York State. ' 

The college was opened in 1855, the land having been pur- 
chased, buildings erected, and the necessary funds for a 
beginning raised by their indominitable perseverance. The fund 
was gathered by small contributions from persons who had first 
to be convinced;that it was desirable to confer a college training 
upon young women. Also, those were the days before the accu- 
mulation of large fortunes and of generous donations to educa- 
tional institutions. 

After the deathjof her husband, Mrs. Sackett wrote a brief 
account of his arduous labors, which was published in the 
" Ninety-seventh Report of the Board of Regent of the University 
of the State of New York," but with the wifely loyalty and the 
modesty of the old-time gentlewoman, she said nothing of her 
own work. Nor has' she anything to contribute today, though 
fully appreciating the valuable efforts so conscientiously made, 
by herself. The best workers among our women often make but 
. very little use of their pens, or at least, of printer's ink. 

Mrs. Sackett, now an octogenarian, was a teacher before her 
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tnarriage. The present writer well remembers the earnest, intel- 
lectual bride of about thirty, whom the minister brought into the 
parish; and the new mental and spiritual life which she infused 
into the community, especially into the young girls just entering 
into womanhood. She was a visitor also at their home while 
their work for Elmira College was still in progress. It is fitting 
therefore, that the credit due and not claimed should be borne 
witness to by another. 

The following quotations are taken from a small volume pre- 
pared from a paper read before a Connecticut Historical Society. 
In response to the historian's inquiries, Mrs. Sackett says of her 
grandfather : "He used often to take his musket into the pulpit 
for defence, and, if need be, for readily joining in offensive war- 
fare." This ancestor of the Revolution, a ** Presbyterian Parson," 
named Blackleach Burritt,was at one time seized and imprisoned 
in the old Sugar House Prison, New York city. Concerning 
this event the granddaughter describes the scene as told by her 
mother. **At the seizure, some privates burst into the room. 
Grandmother sprang between the raised bayonets and her hus- 
band, holding them at bay, till an officer ordered them to desist. 
As they did not then allow him time enough, or had not enough 
of human kindness to let him dress, his poor wife followed, 
clothes in hand, begging a chance for him to put some on, which 
finally they granted with rough oaths. She then followed to the 

water, pleading for her two cows. With, * Let the Rebel 

minister's wife have one of them ! ' she drove it back to her des- 
olated home, grief for her lost husband and pity for her helpless 
children dividing her heart." 

Of her mother's and her own child's experience, at ten years 
of age, Mrs. Sackett has written : 

" My mother, in April, 1819, having been for a long time 
prostrated by sickness, was expected to remain in Sherburne ; 
while my father, with my younger brother, should go on to his 
farm in Chautauqua County, where my older brother Alfred had 
been living for a year. Of course my father felt greatly tried 
and depressed at leaving under such circumstances ; and my 
mother, realizing that he and others must suffer more than they 
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expressed, resolutely determined and planned that she should be 
taken also. 

** All remonstrated, but she saw her duty and her mind was 
fixed. Her bed was placed in the wagon with her young 
daughter of ten, and the few necessaries and comforts which 
could be accommodated. Six miles were made the first day 
towards the journey of 240, the invalid steadily improving. 
When, after some weeks we reached Lake Erie, my mother was 
able to walk two miles along the beach. On reaching our new 
home in Sheridan, Chautauqua Co., my mother found many 
difficulties to be surmounted and rose to the occasion, as was her 
wont. The new comers around us had exhausted their scant 
supplies and were suffering. Our supplies being more ample^ 
my mother entered into deep sympathy and sent food all around 
and gathered in the mothers and children frequently to a nour- 
ishing meal, proving herself a ** Lady Bountiful *' indeed. She, 
with my father, gave their cordial influence in favor of all effort 
to bring in schools and Christian influences, even when quite in- 
ferior to their ideals." 

The mantle of the grandmother and mother fell also upon 
their child who has worn it worthily during a longer journey of 
more than eighty-four years. Her pathway has tended steadily 
upwards, cheered and strengthened by a wide and higher bene- 
ficence than they were able to exercise. 



THE WATCHER. 

BY MARION COUTHOUY SMITH. 

I sat in the silence, in moonlight that gathered and glowed 
Far over the field and the forest, with tender increase; 

The low, rushing winds in the trees were like waters that flowed^ 
From sources of passionate joy to an ocean of peace. 

And I watched, and was glad in my heart, though the shadows 
were deep; 
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Till one came and asked me, " Say, why dost thou watch 

through the night ?" 
And I said : I am watching my joy! They who sorrow may 

sleep, 
But the soul that is glad cannot part with one hour of de- 

light. 

Again in the silence I watched, and the moon had gone down; 
The shadows were hidden in darkness, the winds had gone 
by; 
The midnight sat throned, and the jewels were bright in her 
crown, 
For stars glimmered softly— oh, softly! from depths of the 
sky. 
And I sighed as I watched all alone, till again came a voice: 

** Say, why dost thou watch ? Joy is over, and sorrow is vain." 
But I said: I am watching my griefs Let them sleep who re- 
joice, 
But the spirit that loves cannot part with one hour of its 
pain. 

Again I sat watching, in darkness that fell like a death — 
The deep solemn darkness that comes to make way for the 
dawn. 
I looked on the earth, and it slept without motion or breath; 
And blindly I looked on the sky, but the stars were with 
drawn 
And the voice spake once more, "Cease thy watching, for what 
dost thou gain T 
And I said: I am watching my soul, to this darkness laid 
bare! 
Let them sleep to whom love giveth joy — to whom love giveth 
pain, 
But the soul left alone cannot part with one moment of 
prayer! 



- SWEETHEART." 

BY KATE D. SWEETZER. 

'Twas but of speller — columns part, 

A word 'mong words to me, 
I conned it o'er and o*er — ** Sweetheart " 

Nor could its meaning see. 

" One dearer than the world to me. 

" A true love " — fiancee — 
So Webster tells me she would be — 

This " sweetheart " — mine for aye. 

No echo wakens in my heart, 

This definition clear, 
Of life it is as yet no part. 

Love's voice I do not hear. 

Ah! now there comes from you, dear, you, 

A revelation sweet. 
In all you say, in all you do, 

A meaning new I meet. 

From witching dimples sweet surprise. 

From hair of golden hue 
From laughing, tender, deep blue eyes 

I learn the word anew. 

'Twas but of speller — columns part — 

A word 'mong words to me. 
But now — sweetheart — my own — sweetheart 

It breathes of love — and thee 



WINTER'S APPROACH. 



BY AULA P. STEELE. 

The tiny brooklet on its way, 
In all its rippling melody, 
Sings now its sweetest lullaby 
To Nature. 

The wind, in lusty swirls of rage, 
Robs bush and tree of foliage; 
Scatters broadcast their heritage 
Wantonly. 

Its wild, discordant shrieks affright 
The birds. A trembling, hurried flight 
They take to warmer climes till night 
Is over. 

King Frost strides forth with majesty. 
His wand he yields, and silently 
All Nature shrouds, then peacefully 
It slumbers. 

Alas! All Nature sleeps again, 
While I, who pray for rest in vain. 
Am waking. My winter's come. Fain 
Would I sleep. 

Oh! come, kind Death; come speedily. 
Most joyously I'll welcome thee. 
Sever earth's bonds; give rest to me 
Eternal. 



MEMORIAL AND DEDICATORY HYMN. 

To the Peddie Memorial Churchy Newark. 

BY MRS. fe. A. STODDARD. 

Between the cherubim to dwell, 
O Lord, the God of Israel, 

To this new Temple come! 
The Ark of Covenant divine. 
The mercy seat, the holy shrine, 

With Thy Shekinah crown! 

The men of God who fed the light, 
And kept the altar fire so bright, 

Within the sacred place, 
Beyond the vail the incense bear, 
In golden vials, full of prayer, 

Before the throne of grace. 

And clouds of witnesses are given, 
As we would dedicate to Heaven, 

A gift of grateful love. 
Rejoicing with the sainted one 
That this. His cherished work, is done,. 

They come from realms above. 

The absent are, in spirit, near, 
Uniting in the service here. 

In song almost divine; 
Presenting this thank offering 
For guidance in the journeying 

Of all the years of time. 
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A record of the coming age 
Is graven on this stony page, 

That earthly gifts abide, 
If linked in holy word or thought, 
And into loving service wrought, 

Before the eventide. 

The portals of Thy house, O Lord, 
We open, at Thy spoken word, 

Inviting all to come; 
Give blessing to the stranger guest, 
And to the faint and weary rest. 

In this their Father's home. 

And when we join the bright array 
Who fill these arches here today, 

The unseen angel band, 
May thousands, from this Temple gate^ 
Be welcomed by the friends who wait 

In yonder Heavenly land! 



THE FLOWER GIRL, 

BY ELEANOR A. STERLING. 

Through all the streets of the city. 
The flower girl wends her way ; 
With basket perched on her shoulder. 
She sings her flowery lay. 
Ne'er ceasing her sweet, low song. 
Through all of the golden day. 

With hair of sunny tresses. 

Like Fenn's mortal son, 

And eyes, as blue as the heaven 
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Just after the day is done ; 
She sings in bright, clear music 
The strain of the song begun. 

Maiden-hair and the jong^ils, 
Like goblets of yellow gold, 
Daffodils and pink prim roses, 
Every one to be sold; 
And thus sings the flower girl 
The poverty song so old. 

Sweet is the deep full music. 
Bright is her glance and her air, 
Lilies that droop o'er her basket, 
Mingle their bloom in her hair ; 
Few that buv of her flowers, 
Guess half of her hidden care. 

Roses curling iheir petals. 

Perfume the air all around. 

Hearts ease, when Spring is beginning, 

Can no other place be found ; 

Those without any money, 

Can buy ofher song's sweet sound. 

But rarer than her flowers, 
And sweeter than smile or song. 
Is the heart beneath her jacket. 
So cheerful the whole day long ; 
No matter how poor or tired. 
Her care gives place to her song. 



WHERE DUTY DIES. 

BY MISS JOSEPHINE SULLIVAN. 

"And her thoughts as cold sweet lilies.'* 

Surrounded by a forest of grand old shade trees, **The 
Elms/' on its prominence, sat like a queen on a throne. Far 
away lay fields of grain that looked like golden rivers traversing 
the land. Beyond, touching the horizon rim, stretched the Blue 
Ridge mountains, stately as kings, clad in purple and crowned 
with the golden glory of the setting sun. 

At the foot of the hill murmured the beautiful, sinuous 
Passaic. A lovely lawn stretched to the river's edge, and there 
stood Genevieve. 

She had just ceased singing and the air still throbbed 
with the exquisite music of her voice. Tall and slender, she 
stood utterly and carelessly indifferent to her companion. At 
last his voice smote the stillness. ** Genevieve — Miss Arlington, 
I love you. A short time ago I thought my love was returned 
and asked your father's permission to speak to you. But of late 
you are so cold, beloved. Oh, blast not my hopes with your 
scornful gaze! SAveet, I lay my life at your feet. Do with me 
as you will." "The dews are beginning to fall, I think we had 
better be going to the house." 

The tones in which she spoke were sweet and clear as a 
silver bell, yet they rang the death knell of his hopes. 

They passed in silence to the house where they parted, — he 
to battle with the fierce love which o'ermastered him, and Gene- 
vieve, though she appeared so indifferent, inwardly moved by his 
avowal. 

Her cruelty was that of an unknowing child. Three years 
previous she had graduated from a convent boarding-school. 
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where she heard nothin^a^of this love which makes all the joy and 
misery of the outside world. Since then she had been feted and 
caressed as mistress of **The Elms** and heiress to the wealth of 
General Arlington. Every elegible man she had met had fallen 
at her feet and told of his undying affection for her, urged not 
altogether by the glitter of the gold that lined her father's 
coffers. 

This story of man's love she had heard first with wonder, but 
latterly with scorn. She thought that sometime she would 
marry, but the day she put far in the future. Did no prescience 
come to her that she, too, would love as few are blessed or cursed 
with loving? 

Far in a doubtful world I place my treasure 
And in this near world you. 

One mile from "The Elms " was a monastery, and here, 
" where sun gleams knelt down with the shadows," Genevieve 
loved to come. Kneeling there once, before the high altar, the 
sacristy door opened, and a monk, whose duty it was to see that 
a light burned always before the tabernacle, came out. He looked 
on her indifferently. Some penitent before the shrine of Christ. 
As he gazed she turned. Her starlike eyes met his. AlasI from 
that moment, life was never the same. Embarrassed by his con- 
tinuous gaze, she blushed, turned and left the church. For mo- 
ments after, she stood entranced, then re-entered the sacristy. 

That night, no light burned before the tabernacle. Slow 
passed the days until next she saw him. Riding out once, an 
impulse, which she had no desire to resist, prompted her to go to 
the monastery. Mounting the stone steps that led to the porch, 
she saw a tall, dark-robed figure, reading a breviery, coming 
towards her. He raised his head, and again soul sought soul in 
one long, eager gaze. Confused, her foot slipped, and she fell to 
the ground. She did not rise. The shock of seeing him and the 
fall, made her unconscious. He coldly raised her from the 
ground and called for assistance; the dumb agony in his eyes 
belying his actions. 

She was taken home, and he, being the only one of the 
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brotherhood who rode, brought home her horse. General Ar- 
lington took an unaccountable liking for the man as soon as they 
met. Although a Protestant, he was very liberal in his views. A 
bookworm, he found a kindred spirit in the monk, who was a 
member of a cultured German family and had become attached 
to the monastic life, much to the distaste of his people. 

An uncle had recently died, bequeathing him a magnificent 
fortune, should he renounce his vows and re-enter the world. 

Genevieve often saw the priest, and full well now did she 
know this bitter-sweet, called love. His tall form and beautiful, 
noble face, with its grand brow, eyes like Parma violets, sweet, 
firm mouth and cleft chin, were ever in her thoughts. And he 
loved her, — ah, yes, almost to madness, and cursed himself for 
loving. 

" Oh love, my love Whose smile is my only heaven ; whom I 
love better than my God, my faith, my life." He drew her unre- 
sistingly towards him and pressed burning passionate kisses on 
her trembling lips till all her face grew scarlet beneath his ca- 
resses and her heart, her soul was sealed forevermore his. * 

Five years they spent together in beautiful Spain and lovely 
France, in golden Greece and sunny Italy, dreaming away long 
moonlight nights in Florence, where he read to her from the old 
Greek poets and her voice rang on the flower scented air, rival- 
ling the nightmgale in its beauty. 

And then they went to Rome. Most fatal step ! Here 

He was so like a cloud 

With ever changing hues, as she was like 

A golden sunbeam shining on its face. 

One evening they were riding along a lonely mountain road, 
when suddenly, far beneath them chimed a silver vesper bell, 
and the chant of monks rose and fell on the breeze. 

Together they dismounted and listened. The hand in which 
she held hers grew cold as death, and agony and remorse rent 
every fibre of his being and when the last note died away,— Oh 
wife! he said, oh love, we must part, 'tis better so, sweet, our 
love is sin. I felt this always, it seems to me, but never so keenly 
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as since we came to Rome. As he spoke her face grew white as 
palid marble. 

" Sin ? " she said, '* our love sin t " Ah, Christ that this should 
be ! And no other word she spoke. 

That night she stole to his bedside. That morning he found 
her kneeling there dead. 

To have known love, how bitter a thing it is? 
Yea, them that know not 
Shall they have such bliss? 

The sun is one year older, its departing rays shine through 
the window of an Italian monastry on the kneeling form of a 
monk who has spent this day alone in fast and prayer. 



SONNET. 

To a Lady. 

BY HARRIET RIDGEWAY SHREVE. 

Would that I had the gift of Dante's power 

To praise my lady as he praised his love, 
Far o'er Beatrice her fame should tower. 

And every deed of her's my words should prove. 
Her's is a life whose constant joy and care 

Are found in blessing all who cross her path ; 
Family and friends and those who have no share 

In others thoughts, in her can place their faith. 

But even if I had the power of men 

Like Dante, Shakespeare, or like Spencer old. 
If they could sing for me, yet even then 

My lady's praise would only half be told. 
Still, one word tells what I to say have sought, 

She is my mother Love, my praise has taught. 



TAKE AWAY THE STONE. 



BY MRS. C. W. SCOTT. 

You have heard how Jesus wept, 
0*er the grave where Lazarus slept; 

How His heart with pity moved 

For the sisters that the brother loved. 

Surely Christ needed no humon aid, 
Yet to the people about Him, said, 
** Take away the stoned 

Why did he thus of man desire, 

Help which He needed not, to acquire 

The bringing to life of a soul from death ? 
Unless it were to proclaim o'er the earth. 

That there are duties for man to fulfill, 
If he would conform to the Master's will. 
" Take away the stone,'' 

Oh! look about on every side. 
O'er life's pathway, far and wide, 

God hath a work for us to do, 
Let us then our duty pursue. 

Should acts of ours, a barrier prove, 
To mortal seeking the Home of love, 
** Take away the stone.'' 

See'st thou a brother dear, whose soul 
Seems dead in sin bevond control ? 

Seek to roll the stone away, 

And thus let in the light of day. 
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Behold! that soul though dead shall live, 
And unto God the glory give, 
" Take away the stone.'* 

Whose agents are we then, but God*s ? 

What power works through us, save the Lord's ? 
Our little is needed, His law to fulfil 

Oh! gird on the armour, and work with a will. 
To God, be all praise and glory given, 

Our reward a crown and home in Heaven. 
*' Take awaj the stone.'' 



THE SONG OF THE BROOK. 

BY EMMA J SMITH. 

Far away upon the hillside 

Where the raindrops fell so clear, 
I started on my journey, — 

In the spring time of the year. — 
At first I found it lonely 

As I pressed my way along, — 
And, to make the way seem brighter, 

I began it with a song. 

I'm very, very happy 

As I journey day by day, — 
And many pleasant pictures 

Greet me, on my winding way. — 
I pass thro' lonely valleys, — 

Far from the homes of men 
I kiss the buds and blossoms 

In cool and mossy glen. — 
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I go through sunny meadows 

Of green and waving grass, 
And airy little fern leaves 

Whisper softly as I pass. 
The wild-flowers stoop to listen 

To my merry gurgling song, — 
And almost seem to join me 

As I run and skip along.— 

And now thro* shady woodlands, 

Where scarce a sound is heard. 
Except the tender, warbling note 

Of some little forest bird. 
That comes with timid freedom 

Down to my very brink 
And chirps a cheery "thank you,'* 

As he stoops to take a drink. 

And then thro' busy hamlets 

Close nestling by a hill, 
Where the pleasant hum of labor 

Chimes sweetly with the rill, — 
And children's happy voices 

Fall like music on my ear 
As they see their own sweet faces 

In my waters bright and clear. — 

^y path is to the river, 

I do not know the way, 
But He whose hand has formed me * 

Will never let me stray. 
He'll lead me safely onward 

Thro' shade or sunlight bright, 
Just as He leads His children 

To their home of perfect light. 



A FAMILY FEUD. 

BY ALICE BROGNARD tflMPSON. 

** Beware of entrance to a quarrel." — Shakespeare. 

If there are any readers who would learn how a celebrated 
family long ago, entered upon a quarrel, then give heed to this- 
my tale of the ** katydids." It was the mid-summer season. The 
ripe golden grain, and the tail waving corn told of the harvest 
that soon would be. The Countess ** Katydid '* had issued invi- 
tations, engraved on ** Damask Rose " leaves, to all the '* Insecta " 
of the surrounding country to assemble in a beautiful glade, and 
celebrate the biithdayof her eldest son, who upon that night 
would become Count Cyrtophyllus Cofuravus. At the witching 
hour, when fairies are said to begin their frolics, beneath the 
green trees of the wood all was prepared for the joyous occasion. 
The lawn was rolled till its surface was as smooth as velvet, and 
in the bushes and trees were myriads of lightning bugs, with 
their flash lanterns, whilst the steady light from thousands of 
"glow-worms" made the spot brilliant as day. The wind sighed 
gently through the trees, and a brook babbled its delight to the 
pebbles o*er which it was flowing. There were bowers of twisted 
twigs and vines, 'neaih which had had been placed velvety *' toad 
stools," that those weary with dancing, when they desired, might 
rest. The stately Countess, with her son, stood at the upper 
part of the glade, under a canopy of gorgeous flowers, awaiting 
the arrival of her guests. 

The ** Crickets," those time-honored musicians, strung their 
instruments, and soon all the air was filled with their blithe 
music. The sedate "Lady Bugs," with the gay " Butterflies," 
and the giddy young *' Moths," now began to fill the glade, and 
soon the many Cavalier bugs began also to arrive, and as the 
dancing commenced the buzzing and whizzing was almost con* 
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fusing as they went waltzing across the smooth lawn. Parson 
Beetle stood gravely watching the gay scene, and inwardly 
lamenting the folly of these worldly bugs ! A wicked old Irish 
land owner. Lord ** Potato Bug," talked mysteriously as'de, with 
his frend Squire ** Scorpion Bug," while the youthful " Squash 
Bug," listened attentively to their schemes, hoping he might 
gain wisdom, and a better method of gaining his livlihood in the 
future. 

A murmur of admiration ran suddenly through the crowd, 
as a magnificent " Water Lily " barge, with *• Dragon flies' " wings 
for sails, and steered by two ** Coral-winged Locusts " floated 
down the brook, weighing anchor on its shore. In it sat two 
dainty katydids, looking charming in their bright green gauze 
attire. Several ** Red-legged Locusts," lackeys belonging to the 
house of the Countess, hastened to help them to alight, for these 
late arrivals were distinguishe*! guests, being the only sister of 
the Countess, and her daughter Katy. The little girl grew quite 
breathless with excitement as she gazed about her at the dazzling 
beauties. Gen. "Tiger Beetle " (nephew of the Parson) imme- 
diately came to Katy's mother, bowing low before her, and re- 
questing the honor of her hand for the quadrille about forming ; 
she graciously accepted his invitation, but first led Katy apart, 
seating her on a small *' toad stool," and said, "you stay here, my 
dear, until I return from the dance." 

Katy was well entertained as she watched the lively dancers 
moving to and fro, and her amazement was so great, when she 
espied two aristocratic bugs beneath one of the bowers of twisted 
twigs, that she almost fell from the stool, as she witnessed this 
thrilling scene. At the feet of a lovely "Butterfly" knelt a 
gallant " June Bug," and she saw her sweep coldly from him, 
and as he rose he staggered as though he had received a mortal 
wound, then disappeared in the dark woods beyond. While Katy 
wondered what it all meant, the company were startled from 
their mirth by a loud cry of " Lady Bug, Lady Bug fly away 
home, your house is on fire, and your children will burn!" Ter- 
rible confusion ensutd, and many of the Cavalier bugs flew 
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hastily away; however, soon returning as they ascertained it was" 
a false alarm. 

At this juncture a mist that hung o*er a part of the grounds^ 
was swept aside by the breeze, disclosing an immense stone^ 
The top was covered with soft moss, and fantastically decorated 
with berries and flowers, amid which were all the dainties that 
bugs most enjoy The drinking glasses were delicate "Blue 
bells," and golden "Buttercups," imported from afar, and filled 
with the intoxicating wine called " Honey " dew! Katy*s mother 
now came to her, and taking her by the hand, they were soon 
seated near the banquet board. Very close to them sat a " Bee,'* 
whose stinging tongue, every one throughout the County of 
Hexapoda dreaded, as she was a great gossip, and very spiteful.. 
The mirth increased as the guests were served by the well trained 
** Hessian-flies,'* who flitted here and there among them. Katy, 
more delighted than ever, was wishing she might sit thus 
through the rest of her life, when the bold Captain ** Horn Bug " 
went blustering by them, and brushed from the table with his 
wing, one of the precious golden wine glasses, which, as it fell^ 
broke in many pieces. He passed rudely on without noticing 
the damage he had done. Gentle Katy with a cry of ** OhI" 
took up several pieces of the shattered " Buttercup," and as she 
held them trembling with emotion, her haughty Aunt drew 
nigh. 

The spiteful " Bee " had been casting envious glances at 
Katy's mother, because she was receiving so much attention fronv 
the gay Cavaliers, (who greatly admired this pretty young widow^ 
and her untold wealth) now, seeing an opportunity to spoil her 
pleasure, she whispered to the Countess who was moving by, 
" See what your naughty little niece has done!" Though she had 
seen exactly how it had happened. As the Countess turned, and 
looked at Katy, she grew pale with rage, and the " Bee " looking; 
triumphantly at this innocent one's mother, said aloud, Katy 
broke a wine glass," and as Katy's mother drew herself up, and 
began to deny the charge, (Katy the while pitifully sobbing) the 
high tempered Countess, stamping her foot said, ** Katy-did,"^ 
then the offended mother replied, Katy-didn't," and their voices 
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growing louder and louder, the astonished ** Insecta " stopped 
their dancing, and the blithe crickets their music, hastily gather- 
ing around the table, to find the cause of the quarrel, (all save 
Captain "Horn Bug," who quickly left for his home). 

As they stood with fluttering wings, quite breathless with 
excitement, Parson " Beetle '* pushed his way through the crowd, 
confronting the wicked Countess and her wronged sister, and 
making himself heard, above their loud tones, he said solemnly, 
**My dear friends, I beg you cease this sinful strife at once, and 
while I am here to invoke a blessing upon you, clasp your hands 
in forgiveness; unless you do so, you know not where a quarrel 
of this kind may end." He expostulated with them till the sor- 
rowful " Insecta," one by one, silently took their departure, and 
the morning sun began to peep above the hills, but they heeded 
not his voice of warning. 

Centuries have rolled away since the night of that ball, and 
the cause of that terrible family f ued been quite forgotten, still, 
upon any summer evening, if you listen attentively you will hear 
these little Orthoptera, continuing their war of words and all 
night screaming, " Katy-did," " Katydidn't " — '• Katy-did " 
" Katy-didn*t!" But we, my friends of this truth-seeking age, 
know very well that " Katy-didn*t." 



A PARODY ON THE KING'S OUEST. 

BY ISABEL STONE. 

His Royal Highness strode along, 

" Now, by my faith," quoth he, 
" If I in all the land can find 
A * ladye ' of superior mind. 

Who gauges right my mental worth. 

My fascinations, beauty, birth. 
My wife she'll surely be." 
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But when he met a lad ye fair 
Of mind superior and rare, 
So well informed was she- 
She laughed aloud in very mirth, 
" Gauging aright his mental worth, 
His fascinations, beauty, birth,** 

And gaily said him " nay," 
** I'm caught in my own web," said he, 
" This * ladye * of superior mind 
Knows more than to wed me!" 



HETTY SAUNDERS. 

[Verses composed and dictated by Hetty Saunders, an ancient colored 
woman, long a servant in a Salem County family. Many others were taken 
down from her lips ; these were selected as being distinctly tjrpical of the 
old African servant of the past.] 

THE HILL OF AGE. 

[Written to Jidy Wyrin(; (colored) who was over 100 years old. Judy 
lived in one family more than eighty years, and died at the age of 109, never 
having a day of sickness until that preceeding her death.] 

Come tell me ancient traveler 

Whence thou did engage. 
How long its been since thou began 

To climb ** the hill of age." 

Thou more than four score years hast seen 

Yet thou art traveling still, 
I looked up when a little child 

And saw thee on the hill. 

I gazed upon thee carelessly 
For little then thought I, 
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That I should ever be as old, 
Or have to climb as high. 

Like good old Jacob when his years 

Had grown to wondrous length, 
His Master told him "As thy days 

So shall be thy strength/* 

Moses climbed the lofty mount 

And there was made to stop, 
Nor could he boast of longer days 

When he reached Pisgah's top. 

From there he viewed fair Canaan's land 

The land of Israel's pride, 
From there he gave a longing look, 

He looked, he bowed and died. 

'Tis thine, thou ancient pilgrim, 

'Tis thine to be the same. 
No long and lingering illness 

Shall rack thy aged frame. 

But from the time 1 saw thee first, 

I past that age must be. 
But, oh, I cannot climb the rugged 

Hill of Age like thee! 

Quiet, calm and innocent. 

Thou along dost bound. 
No hoary hairs adorn thy head, 

Thy head with youth is crowned. 

From pain, from sickness and from care. 

From every cumbrance free, 
Queen Victoria on her throne. 

Indeed might envy thee. 
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Go on, thou ancient traveler, 

None can pass thee by, 
Thousands are traveling; up the hill. 

And but few will reach as high. 

Thrice happy, happy aged one, 
Thus, when thy strength shall fail, 

The Lamb will stand with outstretched hand. 
To lead thee through the vale. 



PEACE AND QUIET. 

[On moving from Claysville (a colored village), to live alone in a little 
house of her own in the country.] 

The twenty-fifth of March has home, 

And I must move away. 
Much I think upon the time, 

I dread the parting day. 

'Tis peace here, 'tis ease here, 

And quiet all my own, 
I am as quiet as a lamb. 

When I am all alone. 

Oh, little boys, when I return, 

I want you to be good; 
Yes, indeed, I would be glad. 

To love you if I could. 

'Tis teasing, displeasing, 

When children will do wrong; 
Now I will tell you of your faults* 

And scold you in my song. 

* Another generation of precisely the same kind of little boys still play on Claysville streeL. 
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When you are kept in the house, 

You jump and tear about, 
You romp as if you wish to turn 

The kitchen inside out. 

'Tis harrassing, embarrassing, 

When you're shut up to play, 
Not a bit of peace there is 

Upon a rainy day. 

When the house is cleaned up nice, 

Its beauty you deface, 
Everythinjj; turned upside down, 

And nothing in its place. 

'Tis worrying, 'tis flurrying, 

Enough to set one wild. 
To be there and see there 

The things that's broke and "spiled." 

Indeed, I do intend as long 

As blood runs through my veins, 
To have a little resting place, 

Where peace and quiet reigns. 

'Tis peace here, 'tis ease here, 

And quiet all my own. 
I am as quiet as a lamb, 

I love to live alone. 



MY KODAK ROMANCE. 



BY MAY H. TAYLOR. 

I shall not tell my name. Her's was Kittle Dean. We were 
fellow travelers from Washington to Elgin Springs. 

I do not know how any one but myself ever came to hear of 
Elgin Springs. The most enthusiastic Florida manuals and 
guide books contain no mention of the place. It is not a society 
resort; in fact, one going there in search of society would be 
obliged to take Solomon's advice, **Go to the ant, thou slug- 
gard." Elgin Springs is excellently well stocked with ants and 
other conveniences for the study of natural history. But more 
of Elgin Springs anon. 

I beguiled the tedium of the journey from Washington to 
BuilersvilJe^ where we changed cars, by watching my com- 
panions. There were four in the party — an elderly lady, evi- 
dently the mother of the young girl ; a typical New England 
spinster, commonly addressed as ** Aunt Maria;" a young man 
of twenty-five or thirty, and the pretty brown-eyed girl whom 
they ail called ** Kittie." Besides these, there was a well-trained 
darkey valet and an immaculate French maid. 

At Butlersville, to my surprise, the entire party disem- 
barked The Pullman tram rolled easily out of the station, 
leaving us literally fifteen miles from a toothpick, a fact which 
I discovered to my great discomfort, for I had entirely forgot- 
ten to supply myself with the luxury. 

My companions, however, seemed cheerfully resigned. 
When the young man returned from interviewing the native 
who officiated at the ticket window, and announced that the 
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train for Elgin Springs would not be in for an hour, there was a 
smile of content on the mother's face. 

" You take Kittie out for a little walk, and Aunt Maria can 
sit right here and rest,** she said. 

" So he*s her lover,** I thought. 

" No indeed, mamma,** spoke up Kittie. " You must come, 
too. Harry and I have a secret; we want you to do something 
for us.'* 

She put her arm through her mother *s and held out the 
x)ther hand to Harry. 

"Aunt Maria can stay right here and read * Lost Israel,*" 
she said. " I know she wants to know what became of the Red 
Sea after it swallowed Pharaoh. Get my Kodak, Harry." 

Her Kodak! The words went through me like a knife. 
Twenty-four hours before I had been the proud possessor of a 
brand-new number two Kodak and a gorgeous yellow manual. 
The one I had deposited carefully under my chair in the car 
and the other I had perused at intervals on the journey. Now 
both were gone — but where ? 

I rushed frantically into the telegraph office, but the opera- 
tor was engaged in witnessing a cock-fight in a neighboring 
barn, and the ticket agent assured me he could in nowise be in- 
duced to return until his bird had "licked.** So, with a sinking 
heart, I wrote my message to the chief office of the route, and, 
after giving the agent many charges, and finally silver-plating 
his memory, I withdrew. I promenaded the platform with im- 
patient strides, until I caught my umbrella between the cracks 
of the boards and went headlong over it. After that I sat on a 
bench in the sun and pondered. 

Patience, like virtue, has its reward. The train came. As 
it drew up to the station the conductor stepped leisurely off, 
and, seating himself upon a truck, entered into a discussion with 
the native agent. After the conversation had lasted for some 
time, the responsible duties of the agent dawned upon him, and, 
turning to me, he remarked: 

" Better call those folks over in the woods — train *s waiting.*' 
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I was saved the embarrassment of a reply by the appear- 
ance of the ** folks " in question. 

"Why," exclaimed Kittie, "the train is here! Oh, Harr>'I" 
She threw her arms about his neck and held up her face to be 
kissed, with the frankest indifference to observation. 

" Good-by, dear," he said, affectionately. " Take good care 
of mamma." 

" Her brother — w^vy touching!" was my mental observation. 

It was dark when we reached Elgin Springs, and I saw 
Kittie no more that night, but next morning my Kodak ro- 
mance began. 

The sun had been rampant in the heavens for some hours 
before I arose from the breakfast table and sauntered leisurelv 
-out upon the piazza of the small house which was Elgin Springs* 
one boast in the way of a hotel. I found the piazza already oc- 
cupied. At one end sat an old lady with a pug dog, and a com- 
panion who wore blue glasses. This was depressing. I turned 
and studied the other end, and hope glowed once more within 
my heart. There sat Kittie arrayed in a scarlet gown with a 
daringly coquettish hat above her brown curls. vShe was evi- 
dently relating some grievance to mamma and Aunt Maria, for 
there was a look of sympathy on each face, and I heard her say: 

"Just think! he has registered my name without any pre- 
fix--Kittie C. Dean. Isn't it dreadful ?" 

" Did you speak to him about it ?" inquired mamma. 

" Yes, indeed, and all he said was * Law, Miss Kittie, you 
didn't 'spect folks to believe you was married, did you ?' You 
see, mamma, it doesen't-do to trust things even to old servants 
like Jason." 

Mamma sighed. " It's too bad Harry could not come,** she 
said. "You will write to the poor fellow, today, won't you, 
Kittie ?" 

I suppose Kittie said she would — her utterance was some- 
what affected by the fact that she was leaning over almost 
double, trying to extricate something from beneath her chair. 
Presently she sat up with a small leather box in her arms. 
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" I am going to take a picture," she announced, and pro- 
-ceeded to unstrap her camera. 

I watched her longingly. Where alas! was my much- 
prized Kodak ? 

Kittie opened the cover of her case, and my unspoken 
question was answered, for there in the lid of the box glowed a 
large, scarlet paper seal bearing the uncompromising black let- 
ters, W. F. S. 

It was my own camera! 

Now, no man of human instincts is willing to part with a 
brand-new Kodak camera, even to the prettiest of girls, without 
some fight for regaining his own. 

I took off my hat and approached the ladies with my most 
Chesterfieldian bow. 

"Pardon me," I said, addressing myself to the group, "but 
may I ask this young lady if she is sure that this is her own 
camera ? 

I glanced at Kittie as I finished, and, for a moment, had the 
pleasure of looking straight into her big, puzzled brown eyes. 

" Well, yes," she answered, slowly. " Harry bought it and 
I brought it, and I am quite sure no one else has any right to it." 

"But," I said, "that seal in the cover is mine, 'and if you 
take out the camera you will find another card underneath with 
my full name and address upon it." 

Kittie looked first at me and then at the Kodak. Then she 
slowly took the latter from its box and gazed into the depths. 
There was the card as I had described it. 

" Well, it's very queer," said she. " If you will stay here 
with mamma, I'll go and speak to Jason." And off she went, 
carrying the cause of the strife with her. 

While she was gone I had time to present my card to 
mamma, and answer her questions about my place of residence 
and my impressions of Florida. We had just got round to the 
weather when Kittie appeared. She carried a Kodak under 
each arm, and there was a flush of embarrassment on her face. 
She came straight up to me. 

" Do you know," she said, " I owe you an apology. Jason 
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had mv camera all the time with the satchels, and I don't know 
how I could have been so careless. I suppose Harry must have 
taken yours by mistake while we were waiting at Butlertown, 
or Buttonville, or whatever was the name of the place where we 
changed cars!" 

She was looking at the cases as she spoke, and, carefully 
selecting the one bearing the red seal, she handed it to me with 
a smile that atoned for all my anxiety. 

"I am so sorry about it," said mamma. "Kittie is very 
careless, and needs watching like a child. I think we owe you 
more than an apology, for we used one of your plates." 

" Oh, mamma," exclaimed Kittie, her face full of conster- 
nation, " so we did — are you sure you turned the key ?" 

" Yes, my dear, and set the shutter just as you and Harry 
told me to." 

"Then," said Kittie, rather faintly, "I'm afraid there's no 
help for it." 

" Were you in the picture ?" I asked. 

"Yes," she answered. "I — it was — that is, I think 1 was.** 

" Then I forgive you willingly," said I, " and I heard you 
say that you were going to take a picture now; won't you take 
mc with you, and show me how to manage my machine — it's 
quite new to me." 

We spent the morning in trying to get a photograph of a 
black kitten on the inn steps. I am not fond of kittens, even in 
photographs, but I would have done a good deal for the sake of 
getting one of Kittie's pretty poses, as she tried to make the 
quadruped keep its legs picturesquely hidden. And I did get 
one, though Kittie don't know it. 

After dinner we went to the stables to see the donkeys. 
Kittie said that they were the most bewitching little creatures, 
and as I couldn't agree with her, I kept discreetly silent. The 
only time that I ever found a donkey in the least interesting 
was when Kittie put her arm around the animal's neck and 
stood leaning against it while she inquired with deep concern 
about its health. 

It didn't take us long to get acquainted; Kittie was as 
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sociable and sweet-tempered as she was pretty. Mamma didn't 
seem to object to me, and Aunt Maria was appeased after I had 
given her my views on the temperance question. 

For a week we had glorious weather, and every afternoon 
we sallied forth, Mamma, Aunt Maria, Kittie and I. When we 
reached the shadow of the pine woods, mamma and Aunt Maria 
settled down with their books and embroider>% and, Jason 
within call, Kittie and I went off " Kodaking." Many and ten- 
der are my recollections of that path along the river. Kittie 
was a true artist; she had kodaked, impartially, trees, cows, the 
hotel and the river — anything picturesque, while I — well, I 
hope at the Judgment Day I shall not be called upon to say 
how many times I pressed that button with the slide down, so 
that I might have the plate to take Kittie on when she was not 
looking. 

It seemed ridiculous to use the formal " Miss Dean '* in ad- 
dressing that charming girl, but, as she never invited me to say 
" Kittie,** I always avoided her name. One day the subject of 
Christian names came up, and Kittie told me the stor\^ of hers. 

" I suppose you think,*' she said, " that my name is Cath- 
arine or Caroline, or something dignified or flourishy; well, it 
isn't. You see papa had an aunt named Keturah; she was very 
rich, so she told papa that if I was given her name 1 should 
have her money. I was rather young to be consulted, and I got 
the name. It's all I ever did get from Aunt Keturah, so I sup- 
pose I ought to be grateful for that. Papa and Aunt Keturah 
quarreled about— well, on family matters, and auntie left her 
money to a home for cats, and her name to me. I don't mind 
at all, because I never have to think of it; every one calls me 
" Kittie.** 

** I think * Kittie * is the most suitable name in the world for 
you," I said. 

"Yes, Harry likes it." she said, simply. 

The second week of our stay it rained. As a usual thing a 
week of dampness and clouds is anything but uplifting to the 
spirits. But when one is shut up in the house with the most 

20 
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adorable girl in the UnitedStates- -well, really, I enjoyed that 
rain. 

The days were cool, and Kittie appeared each morning in a 
ravishing gown of rose-color and white. I am not well versed 
in the materials of which the ladies of the present centur}*" fab- 
ricate their garments. I know Canton flannel when I see it, but 
I do not think Kittie's gown was made of Canton flannel, for it 
was not in the least woolly. Perhaps, though, she had turned 
the woolly side in. 

We usually spent most of the day in the parlor, as that was 
the only room in the mansion whose temperature rose above 
fifty-eight degrees. Kittie would seat herself with her fancy 
work, and I would stroll in and take a chair opposite her. Then, 
while Aunt Maria read a volume of missionary lectures, and 
mamma wrote endless epistles to " papa " and " dear Harry," 
Kittie and I talked. 

She told me about **papa" and ** Harry" and " Philip," and 
for twenty-four hours after hearing the last name, I was in a 
state of uncertamty and jealousy not to be described. 

I thought she could not be engaged, for she wore no rings, 
but perhaps the slender gold band that I noticed on her left 
wrist answered the purpose of a betrothal circlet. 

I was very unhappy, and the next morning set myself to 
discover all I could about my rival. I led- up to it gently. Harry 
and Philip were great chums, I supposed; well, yes, Kittie 
thought they were. Well — er — didn't they miss her a good 
deal ? Kittie thought they did. 

I was flattering myself on my progress when Jason ap- 
peared with the mail. The mails at Elgin Springs were erratic, 
so Jason was sent each day to the post office, five miles distant, 
and in accordance with a kind suggestion of mamma's, he 
brought my letters with theirs. 

I was deep in a business communication, when Kittie looked 
up from the sheet she was reading, and exclaimed: 

** Oh, mammal Harry says that Philip has learned to say 
*01d Dog Tray' and 'Now I lay me ' Dear little fellow!" 

Then followed a family jubilee over the "dear little f el- 
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low's" perfections, and I went out into the hall and danced a 
hornpipe. 

When I returned, Kittie was gone, but she came back im- 
mediately with a photograph in her hand. 

** I want to show you Philip's picture," she said to me. 

I expected to forfeit the respect of my female readers when 
I said that I did not like cats, and when I boldly announce that 
I detest children, I am prepared to be branded as a monster. 

I was interested in Philip's picture, however. I saw that 
Kittie was fond of him, and I wished to compliment her. 

" He looks like his father," I said, "but I think he resem- 
bles you a little, too. Is he like his mother ?" 

I looked up at her as she stood beside my chair. She col- 
ored slightly, and replied, "I like to think that he is like his 
father." 

" ' Philip ' is a pretty name," I hazarded next. (I detest the 
name of Philip). 

** Yes," Kittie said, " I did want him called after Harry, but 
they were all so anxious to name him for papa, that I didn't in- 
.sist. Poor little boy," she added, softly, " he misses his mother." 

I must admit that my sympathy for the motherless boy was 
somewhat tempered with envy for the childhood that was 
watched over by this lovely young aunt. 

" I should think you would be as good a mother as any boy 
could wish," I remarked 

Kittie colored again, and this time I was sure there were 
tears in her eyes. 

" I try to be good to him," she said, pathetically, " but I am 
not verv old or wise." 

The more I saw of Kittie, the more deeply and dejectedly 
in love with her I fell — deeply, because no one could know Kit- 
tie at all without loving her to the fullest extent of one's capac- 
ity. Dejectedly, because although she liked me sincerely, there 
was always between us the barrier erected by her affection for 
.that everlasting brother Harry I 

" You are very fond of Harry, aren't you ?" I said to her one 
'day, after some story illustrative of his perfections. 
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" Yes," she answered; " you see we've been together all our 
lives, except the four years when he was in college. Then I 
went to Europe with mamma, so I didn't feel his absence so 
very much. But do you know, when we are traveling people 
often take us for bride and groom, and it's such fun to see 
them watch us." 

As soon as we had fair weather again the Kodak mania re- 
vived, and Kittie and I took long excursions in search of pictur- 
esque spots. In more than one of those rambles I started out 
with the pure intention of initiating Kittie into the state of my 
feelings toward her, and imploring some slight return for all 
my affection. But always, just as my courage reached the 
sticking place, some particularly dirty colored imp, or an un- 
usually picturesque mule driver would appear, and then Kittie's 
whole soul would be thrown into her kodak, and my courage 
fell with the shutter when the button was pressed. 

" When you come to Baltimore in the spring, you must bring 
the pictures to show me," Kittie said, *' and then we can decide 
whose are the prettiest." 

" I'll bring all that are worth showing," 1 said, discreetly, 
" but I think a good many of mine will be kept in the private 
drawer of my desk." 

" Why, don't you think they'll be good ?" she inquired, look- 
ing at me anxiously. ** I am sure they must be." 

" Well," I replied, ** I think I shall keep mine as souvenirs, 
but I may not care to exhibit them." 

Before the end of the month my tally-card registered 44, 
and safely rolled away in the camera were forty-two images of 
Kittie, waiting the developer's verdict. I should have finished 
the entire sixty in like manner, if the young lady herself had 
not forbidden it. 

" I really think we have photographed everything within 
walking distance," she said to me one day as we were returning 
from an expedition. 

" Yes," I replied, " and now you go and lean against that 
big tree, and let me take you." 
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» 
She lifted her great brown eyes to mine, with grave, serious 

Tebuke in their depths. 

" No,'* she said, with a little quiet dignity that was not to 
be gainsaid, ** you cannot take a picture of me." 

I was crushed! The forty- two guilty sections of film rose 
up and confronted me, but I wickedly hoped they were all good, 
since I could have no more. I had Kittie standing and Kittie 
seated, Kittie on horseback and in tennis costume. I had her 
back, both sides of her face, and her dainty figure in every con- 
ceivable pose. But alas! I had not one in which those brown 
eyes had been fixed on me. 

My remarks about my pictures seemed to trouble Kittie a 
good deal. " I'm perfectly sure they're taken just right, and 
my foreign pictures were all quite good," she said. 

Her interest was very flattering to me, but I was afraid she 
might ask inconvenient questions, so I changed the subject by 
inquiring how much longer she intended remaining at the 
Springs, whereupon a bomb-shell fell upon my peace of mind 
and completely shattered it. 

" Harry is coming for me next week," she said. " Philip 
needs me and Harry thinks that Aunt Maria can take care of 
mamma now." There was a homesick ring in her pretty voice. 

" You will be glad to go," I said, trying to make my tone 
tenderly reproachful. Evidently I failed, for she looked up 
with her brightest smile, and answered: 

"Indeed I shall. If you knew how 1 had missed him." 

This was a blow to my self-conceit, from which I did not 
recover until the hotel was reached. 

The remaining days of Kittie's stay went by on wings. In 
spite of my most pointed arguments and best founded objec- 
tions, Monday came, and so did Harry! 

Kittie had informed me the night before that she was all 
packed and ready to start by the afternoon train. Harry must 
be at home as soon as he could. He would only stay to dinner 
at the hotel, and then go back, taking her with him. 

The morning train arrived at six-thirty, and the first sight 
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that met my eyes when I looked out of my window was Kittie 
and Harry promenading arm-in-arm toward the pine woods. 

Kittie had left the breakfast table before I had arrived 
there, but mamma presented me to her " son, Mr. Dean," and I 
accepted the introduction with much outward amiability. 

I spent the morning in my room. I wasn't going to see a 
pretty girl like Kittie make a goose of herself over any man. 
But at dinner I appeared and sat opposite her once more, listen- 
ing to her pretty chatter and happy laugh. 

After dinner we sauntered down the white walk that led 
from the hotel to the station, and Kittie came to my side with a 
little silver-mounted card-case in her hand. 

" I'm going to give you my card," she said," and when 
you are in Baltimore, you must come to see us, and be sure to- 
bring your kodaks." 

I put the card in my pocket. While I could look at Kittie,. 
I would see nothing else. Her last words to me as she leaned 
from the car window were: " I hope your pictures will be good;. 
I know mine will." 

When I reached my room that night I drew Kittie's card 
from my pocket and glanced at it. 

"She's made a mistake," was my first thought; then I 
glanced at it again, and read: 

" MRS. HAROLD K. DEAN, 

Monday, Eutaw Place " 

" Her mother's card," I thought, but by that time an awful 
light had begun to dawn upon me. 

I put on my coat and w^ent down to look at the register. 
Her mother's name was Mrs. C. O. Dean, and Kittie was regis- 
tered by her Christian n^me. 

I returned to my room, and there for an hour I pondered 
before the truth dawned upon me. 

She never said he wasn't her brother, but then I never said 
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he was; and if Philip was Harry's son, of course he was Kit- 
tie's, too. 

I am still pondering on my stupidity. 

I have not been to Baltimore yet. Tm afraid Kittie might 
ask about my kodaks. 

I have had them developed, and they are all good. Among 
them is the one mamma took when we changed cars at Butlers- 
ville. 



Vv^HAT ANSWER? 

BY E. THOMPSON — (mRS. GUSCOM.) 

The day is done, and I look it o'er 

With a feeling akin to pain. 
When I think of the precious moments gone 

That will never come again. 
Of the hours for good unnoticed. 

Of the golden chance gone by, 
Wherein were duties shown me. 

But they failed to satisfy. 

And I rather wished to wander 

In ways that were yet unknown. 
And explore for myself the pathway 

Where I hoped only flowers were grown. 
So I thrust aside the still pleading 

That told me I should not go, 
And spent my hours in searching out 

The pleasures I never shall know. 
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For each, as I eagerly chased it, 

And smiled as I thought it was mine, 
Would vanish before I could grasp it, 

Til I saw I must each one resign. 
How I mourned as I saw them all leave me, 

The joys I had hugged to my heart, 
For the high hopes I cherished had fallen. 

And the dear delights proved but a dart. 

But I grieved more than all for the hours 

That might have been spent for the right, 
For I knew I had not chosen wisely, 

And had dared many duties to slight. 
Ye hours! If I could but summon 

You back from the realms where you've fled, 
I would deck you with gems purer, nobler, 

And whither ye pointed I'd tread. 

But no, I can never recall you, 

Ye moments of countless price! 
And all unimproved I must send you 

To be graven in Paradise. 
For, I know, though the knowledge is sorrow, 

That the hours my record shall hear, 
And as God queries: ** Wherefore so slighted ?" 

What answer shall I make there? 



THE BEGGAR AT THE BEAUTIFUL GATE." 

Acts itiy 8-1. 

BY MARION A. TAGGART. 

Lame from my very birth! even too lame to know 

The loss of the power of motion, the freedom to come and 

Never inside the Temple! outside forev-er to wait 
The dole of a kindly passer who Went in through the Beautiful 
Gate. 

The echo of chanting reached me, and the murmur of voices 

at prayer, 
And faint, sweet whiffs of incense passed out on the golden 

air; 
But I never could see the myst'ries, nor the great High Priest, 

who stood 
And offered for me and all men the innocent victim's blood. 

One day two men were passing; they paused when they came 

to me, 
And the look in the eyes of the younger was like a glimpse of 

infinity. 
I held up my hand for their giving; only the elder spoke — 
What a clear, sure ring his voice had on the summer air as it 

broke: 

Silver and gold I have not, all I have I will give to thee/* 
(He laid his strong hand on my weak one, and a thrill passed 
over me). 
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"Arise, in the name of Christ Jesus!" I sprang to my feet 

with a cry, — 
Through the beautiful gate of the Temple walked Peter and 

John and I. 

Silver and gold he had none; all that he had, he gave: 

Health and strength for the body, the faith that hath power to 

save. 
God and His Son, Christ Jesus, all this gave Peter to me, 
And the Beautiful Gate of the Temple was the Gate of 

Eternity. 



WOMAN'S PROGRESS. 

BY M. A. TUNIS. 

The present century has been marked by wonderful develop- 
ments in the realm of thought and action, in multitudinous 
theories and widely-extended practicalities. New forces are 
coming to the front ; hitherto latent and dormant powers are 
being brought into action with wonderful success and rapidity. 

Nothing is more noticable in the march of events than 
woman's marvelous development along the theoretical and utili- 
tarian lines and her activity everywhere. A half century ago 
she was scarcely known beyond the quiet walks of home-life or 
her circumscribed social circle. Her only sphere was the home. 

Behold her today ! She has entered the learned professions, 
marts of trade, science, literature, art — every department hither- 
to monopolized by man, and is revolutionizing society and all 
human affairs. Her marvelous' capabilities are assured by the 
successes achieved. 

Wonderful are her powers of manipulation and organization. 
Witness the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, matchless in 
methods and order, encircling the globe with its influence and 
growing membership. Note, again, the signal and astonishing 
success of the Woman's Temperance Publishing Association^ 
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sending out to subscribers over 100,000 papers weekly besides 
millions of books and tracts, in various languages, to all the 
earth. This vast enterprise is under the sole management of 
women, clearly demonstrating their capacity to manage exten- 
sive business concerns. 

Emanating, in part, from the same source another great 
enterprise has materialized — the Women's Canning and Preserv- 
ing Co., capitalized at $100,000 ; 40,000 shares selling at twenty- 
five dollars each, with stockholders in every State and Territory, 
as well as in Canada. 

Stock is held only by women. Branch factories are to be 
started in various States. A prospectus plan and contract are 
now in course of preparation, which, when adopted, will be mail- 
ed to any place where a desire is expressed to consider the same 
with reference to locating a factory. 



ASPIRATION. 

BY JULIA H. TREAT. 



In Florence's great square, not many years ago, 
A statue stood, the masterpiece of Angelo ; 
His David ; towVing upward, noble, calm, and fair. 
Though carved, they say, from marble once rejected. 

There, 
Amidst the multitude surging about its base. 
It seemed a being of some far-off heavenly place — 
So more than mortal was the grandeur of its face. 

So may our lives arise in purer atmosphere 

Above a sordid world, and ever thus appear 

The work of a diviner Master's hand, though wrought 

In natures faultier than the stone the sculptor sought ; 

Then while the vexing trifles of our daily care 

Press constantly about us may we always bear 

The stamp of beauty on our brows, that angels wear. 



GLIMPSES OF OLD WOODSIDE. 



BY EMMA L. TOMPKINS. 

Every year finds some change among the landmarks of 
Woodside, but as yet the old Magazine House remains untouched. 
Its surroundings have been but little encroached upon, although 
they are not as picturesque as they were thirty years ago. At 
that time there was a dense grove to the north and west and the 
lane from the old road to Belleville ran through the meadow, 
skirting the north woods to the house, a low, white structure 
against the hillside. Keen's lane, to the south, was a romantic 
winding path among cedars and moss-covered stone walls, to the 
Bloomfield road at the top of the ridge The first house to the 
north was the Coeyman place, and on the south was the Phillips 
Revolutionary Homestead, since removed to Summer avenue. 
Now the woods have disappeared. Mount Prospect avenue has 
been opened, Keen's lane obliterated, and the old road to Belle- 
ville straightened, and renamed Summer avenue. 

A portion of the old house dates back to about 1812, when it 
was built as a magazine for the storing of powder made at the 
Decatur powder mill. This was just outside the present bound- 
ary of Newark on Second River, Belleville, and the site is now 
occupied by the DeVVitt wire factory on Mill street, between 
Washington avenue and the River road. The exact date of the 
erection of the powder mill is uncertain, but it was before 1812, 
as the powder was advertised as of superior quality before that 
time. 

In 1814 it was owned by John P. Decatur, the only living brother, 
at that time, of Commodore Stephen Decatur, and was in full 
operation. Powder, in barrels bound with straw, was taken to the 
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magazine house, and a quantity of powder was at the mill, but 
so careless was the management of the Work that one of the men 
became alarmed and left his situation. The next day a part of 
the mill exploded, causing much damage. One of the men was 
blown across the street, another, a little distance from the mill, 
was so shocked or frighttfned (though otherwise uninjured) that 
his mind was always affected afterward. 

A narrator, a child at the time, saw the blackened bodies of 
the men, how many he did not recollect. All the windows of 
the Van Rensselaer house, opposite, were broken, and the noise, 
of the explosion was heard for several miles around, causing 
great excitement. The person most alarmed appears to have 
been Decatur. One account says he was out hunting, another, 
returning from New York on horseback, when the explosion oc- 
curred. He knew at once the cause of the noise, and spurring 
on his horse, galloped to the scene. ** No matter about the pow- 
der house," he cried, " if the rest of the powder explodes there 
won't be a chimney or house standing in Belleville/* and, calling 
for water, he stood in an exposed position and threw it on the 
unexploded powder. 

Up in Bloomfield, at this time, David Young, "the great 
American astronomer," of almanac fame, a tall man, with hair 
turning gray, taught school at the Franklin school-house, where 
in after years, were the J. L. Adams house and windmill. Among 
his scholars was a little girl, who afterwards became Mrs. David 
C. Dodd, of Newark, and a boy six years old, Nathaniel J. Crane, 
who died this winter at his home, Forest Hill. The explosion 
occurred during the morning session of the school and sounded 
"like two raos on ihe door." The cause was soon ascertained, 
and Mr. Young announced that there would be no school that 
afternoon, and the scholars could go viown and see the ruins. 
Word reached Bloomfield, however, that only a portion of the 
mill had blown up, and another explosion was expected at any 
moment, and on account of the danger many of the children were 
kept at home. Mr. Crane was taken to the scene by his father, 
and he it was who recollected seeing the blackened bodies of 
some of the victims. The dampened powder was left for some 
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time, and as the boys had access to it one of them nearly blew 
himself up by playing with it. 

After the disastrous explosion, the manufacture of powder 
seems to have ceased. The De Witts have been established on 
the site since 1819, and before that it was occupied by a gold- 
beating concern. The magazine house gradually fell into ruins, 
but the associations with its dangerous use remained and the 
children were afraid to go near it. Afterward it was repaired 
and enlarged for a dwelling, the addition being at the south end. 

At the time he owned the mill, Decatur lived with his wife 
on Park place, Newark, in what is now the Essex club-house. 

It is to be presumed that at some period of his life John served 
in the Navy, as at a dinner given in i8o5,when-he was little more 
than a boy, in honor of his brother, who was then twenty-six, their 
father, who sat between them, announced his intention of devot- 
ing John to the naval service in the place of the one fallen (Lieu- 
tenant James Decatur, killed August 3, 1804), and in reply to a 
sentiment, sain: **Our children are the property of their 
•country." 

Love of the naval service seemed to be an inherited quality 
in the family. Of John's three sons, the names of two were on 
the navy list in 1846 These were Lieutenant Stephen Decatur 
-and Passed Midshipman John P. Decatur. 



MY MISSION. 

BY E. THOMPSON — (mRS. GUSCOM.) 

I asked me what my mission was, 

What work was mine to do? 
I must not idly hold my hands, 

While life's sands thus run through. 

Is there for me some mighty scheme 
That fame my name shall tell ? 

Some wondrous deed, some high renown 
Cast as a magic spell. 

But naught so mighty or so great. 

Was shown me as my task; 
Only the little humble deeds 

Was all my heart did ask. 

Only to cheer some aching heart. 

To brush some tear away; 
To chase the shadows out of life, 

And make the sunshine stay. 

A little here, a little there. 

To lend a helping hand, 
A cup of water, or a smile. 

As mighty deeds shall stand. 

To make another's life more bright 

By little words of love. 
Shall win for us indeed renown 

From our sovereign Lord above. 

And so upon fame's pinnacle, 
I need not strive to stand. 
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Tis better far with willing feet, 
To run at His command. 

Then never let me be ashamed 
To call that mission mine» 

Of little works, of humble deeds 
That gain a crown divine. 

Nor push aside those duties small 

That seem of no avail; 
For these will gain me plaudit sure 

Where mightier deeds might fail. 



>» 



EXTRACTS FROM A CRITICISM ON SO- 
CALLKU - DECORATIVE ART/' 

BY MAUDE FAY TRIMBLE. 

Moder Art, so-called Decorative, that has been in vogue for 
the past eight or ten years, was ushered in by the crazy quilt 
fad. For the space of three or ft^ur years it was almost impos- 
sible to enter any home without finding these patch-work abomi- 
nations which were considered perfectly beautiful. 

Think of the tissue paper craze — when we covered fans 
with cut tissue paper, tied them with ribbon bows, tacked them 
all over the walls and called it *' Art." And them home-made 
paper lamp-shades. * * * * * 

The next era of this very much miscalled " Art,'' was the 
decorating and using as ornaments, household necessities, such 
as clothes-pins, potato mashers, pie plates, etc., to hang around 
one's parlor. There articles were generally tied with large bows 
of ribbon. ****** 

And our rich and fashionable (I will not say refined) people 
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are responsible for it all, for women as well as men are proverb- 
ially like sheep, they always " follow their leader" so, when these 
people do set an absurd and ridiculous fashion they can generally 
find plenty to copy them. If copy they must, why not give them 
something more worthy of copying than mere fads and fancies 
which only last for a season. 

For a lady who can afford to change her jewelry as she 
changes her gowns it is all very well, but does she ever think of 
the example she sets to her poorer sister? 

I am afraid not. Yet I think I can fancy the look of disgust 
were she to go into the typical front room of the lower classes 
and find it furnished with the inevitable flowered Brussels car- 
pet, faded cotton plush furniture, a crazy quilt on the centre 
table, the walls adorned with paper fans, gilded boot-jacks, etc., 
on the mantle, a string of gilded shells hanging from the chan- 
delier, and always the paper lamp shades; generally these paper 
articles are pretty well fly-speckled. 

And into this room your laundress or sewing-woman invites 
you with the feeling that her parlor is as fine as your own. 
Art ? why it is a profanation of the very name of art. Do not 
think this picture overdrawn; I have been in dozens of just such 
rooms. To me there is a touch of pathos in this picture, and to 
think that it is all our fault, for that it most certainly is. 
These things do not originate in the brain of our laundress or 
sewing- women, they have no time for that, and if they had, would 
evolve something plainer, simpler, therefore in better taste. 

The worst part of this all is, the people who get the craze 
for such things, are, as a general rule, the very ones who, when 
they once have, must keep and use them. Therefore it behooves 
us to be careful, and to think of the effect that all this has upon 
the taste of the masses. 
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MALINES. 

BY JULIA H. TREAT. 

Malines! Malines! 

The memory of thy quiet, grass-grown streets, 

Thy sunlit ** Place," where siately Margaret* keeps 

Her constant watch, still lingers, like the beats 

Of thy cathedral bell, which never sleeps. 

But on the throbbing air sounds out the knell of by-gone times. 

Malines! Malines! 

Thy rippling river, like a silver thread 

Winds in and out, by ancient city walls. 

Again, in blissful dream, I seem to tread 

Upon the bridge, and listen as there falls 

Upon my ear the faintest melody of far off chimes. 

Malines! Malmes! 

The bees hum drowsily amid the flowers 
That hang from quaint old gardens o'er the stream, 
Where noiselessly the dial marks the hours 
With shadowy linger as the sun's bright beam 
Lights up cnce more the time-worn stone, and makes it glow 
again. 

Malines! Malines! 

Again I seem to gaze far up the height 
Of sculptured stone which forms the lofty spire 
Of thy cathedral; and with footsteps light 
Enter the open door, while from the choir 

Comes solemnly the chant of white-robed priests with soft 
amen. 
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Malines! Malines! 

Thy unreality the thought rebukes 

That I, myself, am real; I, too, look down 

From some old painted canvas like thy Dukes 

Where many a deed of valor and renown 

In days of yore has been enacted to thy praise, Malines! 

Malines! Malines! 

The chimes have ceased in yonder lofty tower, 

And the great clock remorselessly and slow 

Tolls off the hour; I start, and drop the flower 

O'er which I dreamed, and let it fall below 

Upon the water, and it floats away as floats the scene: 

* In the " Grand Place " of Malines is a statue of Margaret of Austria, daughter of 
Maximilian I., celebrated as Regent of the Netherlands, and instructress of Charles V. 



EXTRACTS FROM ^^ VOCAL MUSIC IN THE 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS." 



BY MABEL LINDLEY THOMPSON. 



Much has been written and said, by eminent musicians 10 
America, in regard to ** vocal music in the public schools," and 
still no feasible plan has been decided upon to further the good 
cause. 

Not every person, with an actual knowledge of vocal music, 
fully appreciates the necessity and advantage to be derived from 
early training. It is the popular belief that when one becomes a 
man or woman, it is then lime to consider the cultivation of the 
voice, a most erronous idea. It has been clearly demonstrated 
by musical statistics, that successful singers began their musical 
training at an early age. 

If parents and teachers with a view to cultivating children's 
voices, would begin at as early an age as twelve years, by the 
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time they had reached the ages of sixteen or seventeen years, a IT 
the so-called drudgery of a preparatory course would be accom- 
plished. 

There are supposed to be over one hundred thousand public 
schools in the United States ; in which are to be found the men 
3nd women of the coming generation, who will naturally mould 
the character of the nation. 

It is at this receptive period, if vocal music could be intro- 
duced into the public schools, it would, in the course of time,, 
result in a wonderful musical outgrowth among the people, 
which would be exemplified within the next ten years. Not only 
mentally, but physically, would its benefits be apparent. It is 
an established fact that in Germany, where singing is made a 
regular branch of elementary study in the schools, that pulmon- 
ary troubles so prevalent in this country, are almost unknown. 

This is probably attributed to the universal cultivation of the 
voice in the schools, and the practice of the lungs in singing. 
There has recently begun a movement, among philanthropic 
musicians, in New York City and elsewhere ; to provide facilities 
for the masses, by which they can receive vocal instructions for 
a nominal charge. This is a noble work, but one which the 
public schools should do. 

Vocal music should, and eventually must, be recognized as 
a necessary branch of common instruction, and cease to be re- 
garded only as an accomplishment. * «. » 

One practical suggestion would be, to have a corps of vocal 
teachers, employing the same method, who would act as an aux- 
iliary to the regular staff of school teachers. ♦ ♦ * 

It is not surprising that music has been cultivated so im- 
perfectly, and to so limited an extent, when we consider the 
impossible estimation in which it has been held, is a language 
capable of producing thought and emotion, a language more 
instructive in its origin, more universally prevalent and under- 
stood ; better adapted to express the various emotions of the 
human soul, and more sure, to change and cultivate, even the. 
talking voices of the school children of our cities ? 



RETURNED. 

BY ANNIE E. TYNAN. 

•Down in the orchard 

'Neath the gnarled trees, 
Sunshine is streaming, 

Soft in the breeze; 
Gently the clovertops 

Nod to and fro. 
Casting their sweetness 

Abroad as they go. 

Softly the butterfly 

Sails on the breeze, 
Over, then under, 

The old apple trees. 
Till, with a flutter, 

She deigns to alight 
On a white bordered daisy. 

Or buttercup bright. 

Down in the orchard 

Under the trees, 
Wrapped in the fragrance 

Borne on the breeze. 
Watching the blossoms 

Nod to and fro. 
Sweet little Bertha 

And Isabel go. 

What is your errand. 

Dear little lasses, 
Down in the orchard 

*Mongst the long grasses ? 
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Why do you hasten 

So swiftly away 
From the boys and the girls- 

In the meadow at play ? 

Seek you the berries 

That grow on the hill ? 
Seek you the brf>ok 

By the side of the mill ? 
Or, dear little maids, 

Do you wander so far 
To gather clematis 

For Nannie's blue jar ? 

Onward they haste, 

Nor pay heed to my call ; 
Onward they haste 

To the old orchard wall, 
And something between them' 

They carefully hold, 
In a handkerchief blue 

With a border of gold. 

Bertha now climbs 

To the top of the wall 
Reaching for branches 

That over her fall, 
While with the treasure 

Held in her hands, 
Close at her side 

Little Isabel stands. 

Now they have found 

That for which they have searched, — 
A little brown nest 

'Mongst the green branches perched,. 
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And now, from the handkerchief 

Bordered with gold, 
A wee robin redbreast 

They slowly unfold. 

Ah ! this is your errand, 

Kind little lasses, 
Down in the orchard 

'Mongst the long grasses — 
To bring back the bird 

Which your too thoughtless brother, 
Had taken away 

From its home and its mother. 

Two little maidens 

Hand clasped in hand, 
Watching the robin's nest 

Thoughtfully stand, 
Then through the orchard 

They scamper away. 
And join, in the meadow 

Their comrades at play. 



Down in the orchard 

'Neath the gnarled trees, 

Moonlight is streaming. 
Soft is the breeze ; 

Four little robins 
Peacefully rest. 



CHRISTMAS AT SMITH'S CORNER. 

BY ADELAIDF. GESNER TWIEADAY. 

Christmas Day had come at last and all the good people, not 
only at Smith's Corner, but at Hicksville and Long Pond village 
— two other places quite as essential to the history and welfare 
of South Jersey as Smith's Corner — hailed the day with un- 
alloyed delight. A great event was to take place on this day, 
and only a single similar one had ever happened within the 
memory of the inhabitants. An auction — or rather, as they ex- 
pressed it, a ^*vandue " — was a very exciting affair, and to the 
young folks who had never seen anything of the kind, it pre- 
sented a rare opportunity (or fun. The weather seemed to be in 
unison with the gay spirits of the people. The sun had peeped 
above the hills in a stream of rosy light, which the farmers said 
as they looked anxiously at the rising orb, clearly indicated a 
bright day; and indeed, such it was, for the merry sunbeams 
sent out a genial heat that tempered the cold, rough wind blow- 
ing from the north. The "vandue" was to take place about 
two miles from Smith's Corner, at the farm of Ezekiah Higgins, 
whose wife, Maria Jane, is third cousin of Abram Smith, the 
richest farmer one can find anywhere in the vicinity of the three 
villages. 

Ezekiah Higgins and his wife, Maria Jane, had decided some 
weeks before to sell all their goods and chattels, as they had re 
cently purchased a larger farm in the lumber regions of Penn- 
sylvania. To this they were going to emigrate on the first of 
January, and although it nearly broke poor Mrs. Higgin's heart 
to part with her household goods, which had taken many years 
to accumulate, nevertheless Ezekiah had made the very impor- 
tant statement that, ** it would cost a pile o' money to cart all o' 
them ere trashy things along," and, added in the way of a peace 
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offering, " you kin hev a real ingrain carpet and cane seat cheers 
in yer best room, and besides that, Maria Jane, Til let yer hev 
yer pictures took to leave among our friends, as we'll never be 
like to see *em again." 

This unexpected offer quite mollified Mrs. Higgins, and 
completely cemented the rent in her kind, motherly heart. 

So Farmer Higgins rode one day, twenty miles to Glassboro, 
to engage the quite necessary functionary, an auctioneer, that 
the " vandue " might be conducted in a correct and proper style. 
On his return he bought a fine red flag with the word **Auction," 
printed on it in big capital letters. After this had been duly 
admired by his faithful spouse, his sons and daughters and the 
farmhands, it was hoisted upon the big gate-post where it floated 
out upon the winds, and hearlded the coming event. 

And now the day had at last come, and the anticipations of 
the young and the old alike were about to be realized. The 
Higginses had risen at least two hours earlier than usual, and 
good Mrs. Higgins and her daughters, Sophia and Mary Ann, 
worked with increased vigor to have all things over which they 
had jurisdiction look bright and shining with the fifth cleaning 
they had given them for this occasion. 

•*For,"said Mrs Higgins, "I want all o* the folks that'll 
come today to see that my things be just as good as new, even if 
I hev had 'em nigh on to thirty odd years, and Til let Sarah Ann 
Smith see they be as good as hern any day." 

At eight o'clock, Sophia, who had been leaning on the gate, 
eagerly scanning the road in each direction, ran into the house, 
her bright, fresh face aglow with excitement to announce : " A 
wagon be a-comin' down the road," 

As if the words had touched an electric spring, all work 
stopped instantly, and the one window in the gable end of the 
house, which looked out upon the road was quickly filled with 
excited female faces, showing bright curious eyes, while Farmer 
Higgins, with his sons. Josh, and Bill, and Steve, went out to 
welcome the visitors and show them where to put their horses. 

" Humph!'*' ejaculated Mrs. Higgins, as the big farm wagon 
with its load of guests drew up at the stepping-stone; " if that 
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ain't Sary Ann Smith. Lou might a* knowed she*d be the fust 
to git here; she's allers so afeard something '11 happen that she 
won't see. Yes, and that's Mollie, and Jane, and Kate and John 
and Pete and — sure as you live — if there don't be that city cousin 
that they do brag so about; now jest sec Sary Ann! Don't she 
think she looks fine! She's five years older than I be, and she's 
all logged out like a young gal!" 

Mrs. Smith had indeed male a great effort to do honor to 
the day in the small matter of dress, and had donned her royal 
purple poplin which she had when she was married, and had 
worn but ten times in thirty years. It was vastly becoming, and 
the strong odor of camphor which it emitted increased to a con- 
siderable extent the idea of its importance. Its bright hue con- 
trasted rather strangely with the gay, yellow black and red plaid 
shawl which was wrapped about Mrs. Smith's tall, angular form 
so as to display it to best advantage. But what called forth 
the envy of all the feminine portion of the guests during the day 
was the bonnet which Mrs. Smith wore, and had kept carefully 
tied up in a flannel cloth with a bag of canrphor and red cedar 
shavings in a commodious bandbox, for many years. Mrs. Smith 
had to endure, throughout the day, withering glances from the 
other members of her sex present, as the majority, not deeming 
it a dress affair, appeared in neat calico gowns, plain shawls and 
comfortable woolen hoods. They unanimously voted that Sary 
Ann might better have kept her fine things packed away until 
she went to visit her grand relations in New York, as she was 
forever " a' talkin' about, as we've all see 'em and didn't wan't to 
look at 'em agin." 

If the dress of women is considered a complicated affair, 
what would the habiliments of the farmers, gathered together 
from all the country side on this occasion of festivity be called ? 
Not that they made any attempts to appear *' dressed up;" oh, 
no. Only on church occasions, funerals, weddings, and rare 
trips to the city are they ever guilty of such an offense. 

On the contrary, they endeavored on this particular da}' to 
have their attire utterly free from any signs of vanity, and, in 
fact, as negligent and careless as it was possible for a man to be. 
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One man was a fac-simile of all the others, with his course brown 
overalls tucked into the tops of a pair of cowhide boots ; a loose 
ungaininly looking blouse to match the overalls, covering an old 
vest and trousers which it were just as well to hide. All wore 
checked or calico shirts without collars or neckties, for what 
farmer in all South Jersey would be so efiiminate as to wear such 
a thing as a " biled shirt'* and a collar and necktie ? Oh, no, 
that was for city chaps who had nothing better to do — but for a 
farmer, never ! 

Heavy lumbering farm wagons were used to bring the peo- 
ple to the scene of action. The bottoms of the wagons were 
filled with straw, and on this the rosy cheeked girls, and their 
sturdy brothers sat, laughing and singing as they rode along, to 
give vent to their exhuberant spirits, while their good mother 
was ■ mounted upon the seat beside her husband, looking 
supremely happy and thinking her children the finest in the 
world. 

One of the most interesting scenes during the day was the 
arrival of Mr. Adam Hicks and his wife from Hicksville. Now, 
farmer Hicks had a large number of bags of feed to take from 
Hicksville to Smith's Corner, and considering it useless to make 
two trips, he loaded his wagon with the bags of feed very much 
in the shape of a pyramid, and upon the last bag, which formed 
the pinnacle, he lifted his fat, roly-poly wife, who at their arrival 
looked upon the people congregated so far beneath her with 
great self-complacence and satisfaction, reminding one of a 
funny representation of the Goddess Ceres. It required nearly 
half an hour to dismount this unconscious looking godess from 
her emblematic throne, and after finally resorting to a ladder, 
the feat was accomplished. 

At half-past nine o'clock all had arrived and were anxiously . 
awaiting the advent of that very important character at a ** van- 
due," — the auctioneer. 

The household articles were sold first, and sometimes the 
bidding become quite spirited. A heated contest arose when a 
settle, which had been a relic at Smith's Corner for many years, 
was offered. It had first belonged to Ezekiah Higgins' grand- 
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mother, who had purchased it when she and Josiah Bodkins had 
started out to travel through life together on this very farm, that 
they had willed to Ezekiah's father. 

This settle, though not of the handsomest style, had always 
stood in the ** best room " of the Higgins' farm house, directly 
opposite the great fire-place, and now, when the auctioneer 
brought it out and offered it to the public, it seemed more than 
poor Mrs. Higgins could bear; so, with many groans, she buried 
her head in the depth of her big checked apron and rocked her- 
self to and fro while the women endeavored to console her. That 
an entire stranger should ever possess this most prized article was 
utterly out of the question, so the kind-hearted farmers of Smith's 
Corner fought desperately, and after the contest had raged for 
half an hour, Abram Smith came off conqueror, and paid a most 
extravagant sum for his victory. 

With twelve o'clock came a very pleasant diversion from the 
day's occupation in the way of lunch. Crackers and cheese were 
passed around to all the guests, while the farmer lads who had 
their pockets filled with rosy apples, and the bright-eyed lassies 
gathered about the blazing log fire in the great chimney-piece in 
the big, bare empty " best room," and enjoyed the meal more than 
any they had ever had before. But the auctioneer fared better 
than the rest, being a more important person. A table was spread 
in the kitchen, with a snowy white cloth, and bread and butter, 
baked beans and boiled ham, pot cheese, such as no one but Mrs. 
Higgins could make, preserves and cake, presented a very tempt- 
ing appearance to the hungry man, while the kind, worthy ma- 
trons stood by and urged him with many expressions of good-will 
and merriment to eat. 

After lunch, the sale proceeded, and it was not until the 
quiet twilight shadows stole down upon the picturesque farm 
house and enveloped the odd scene in their mild, gray light, that 
the goods were all disposed of, and the friends began to take 
their departure, after deciding to give the *^ Higginses " a grand 
^* leave taking party." 



JOHN BRAINERD AND HIS WORK. 

BY ANNA H. VAN METER. 

Rev. Dr. Thomas Brainerd, in his "Life of John Brainerd,"" 
brings this picture before us : *' The elder (David) had been an 
exile for Christ among savages, dwelt in a forest hovel, pillowed 
his head on the hard ground, fed often on parched corn, been . 
lost sometimes in the wilderness, sometimes maligned and sland- 
ered by the enemies of God and man. He had toiled and suffered 
until the energies of nature itself had failed, and he was sinking to 
an early grave. The younger brother, twenty-seven years of age, 
of good family, easy circumstances and finished education, had 
been * sent for,' and, with wonderful abnegation of self and the 
world, with a martyr-love to Christ and unwavering submission 
to duly, he had come to assume the labors which had crushed an 
elder brother." 

April 15, 174'/, witnessed the beginning of Rev. John BrAin- 
erd's work, and in P^ebruary, 1748, he was regularly ordained. 

,The nurture of the vine which David Brainerd had been per- 
mitted to plant in New Jersey was no easy task for his brother ; 
yet, wiih unwearied patience, amid many infirmities of the body 
and discouragements common to all pioneer missionary work, he 
labored on. As Dr. Macloskie has written, ** He gave his days 
and his nights to the temporal and spiritual good of the Indians. 
He followed them to their haunts over the whole country, 
preaching to them, catechising them, protecting them from 
temptations to intemperance and from the cupidity of the white 
people, training them to fence and sow their lands, and often 
succeeding in settling their disputes." The education of this 
race was much upon his heart. A school house was built in 
1760. 

The salvation of the Indians appeared to have been especially 
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attractive to him, but he was mindful of the souls of all with 
whom he came in contact, and his ministrations included the 
whit** settlers in New Jersey. He organized and built churches 
tor them, and he preached to them whenever and wherever he 
cou»d in a wide circuit, which involved fatiguing and exposing 
journeys. 

He was called to follow President Burr as pastor of the 
church at Newark ; and although Newark was his home for 
awhile, ** his heart is with his Indians." He was also invited to 
succeed Rev. Jonathan Edwards, at Stockbridge, Mass., but he 
declined the flattering offer. Dr. Brainard, in mentioning the 
last, adds, ** He came to New Jersey to his Indians and his work, 
and remained in it in relative shade and dependance, his life 
going out in obscurity in the Jersey pines, like the Niger dried 
up by the sands of Africa.'' 

Toward the close of his life» and in consequence of the agi- 
tations attendinjf the revolutionary war, Mr. Brainerd 's labors 
were chiefly among the white population, although he still 
retained the oversight of the Indian mission. Forced to leave 
ihe field he loved so well at Mount Holly, where he preached in 
both English and Indian, and which was the centre of extensive 
work in a large regiv)n round about, he came to Deerfield, Cum- 
berland county, N. J., in 1777, and took charge of the Presbyterian 
Church. He died there in 1781, and his body was laid to rest 
beneath the floor of I he church. 

As a patriot he was not less distinguished than as a missionary. 
During the French war, in 1759, he was with the army as a 
chaplain, and a letter written by him tfhows that it was the second 
time he had served in that capacity. At the outbreak of the 
Revolution he did all in his power to arouse the enthusiasm of 
the congregations to which he preached, and so affecting was his 
eloquence that strong men wept. On one occasion, a sermon 
from the text, *' Ble-sed be the Lord, my strength, which teacheth 
my hands to war and my fingers to fi^;ht," was instrumental in 
inducing his hearers to lose sight of all interests except the 
country's danger (Brown's *' Outlines of History"). 

New Jersey was a battle field in that conflict, and the Presby- 
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terian Church, conspicuous for her loyalty, suffered much in men 
and means. Some of John Brainerd's churches were destroyed, 
notably the one at Mount Holly, as a token of " special vengeance 
on the outspoken and active patriotism of the pastor." Many 
congregations were broken up and religious ordinances greatly 
interrupted. It would seem as if this war and the period of de- 
pression which followed it nearly extinguished the fruits of John 
Brainerd's untiring exertions ; but his bright example still lives to 
cheer and stimulate those who are trying to follow in the path 
of duty ; and as God has said that his word shall not return unto 
him void, we have a right to believe that it did prosper in the 
hearts and lives of those who heard it, and that he has now many 
stars in his "crown of rejoicing." 

Not long ago I had the privilege of visiting Stockbridge, 
Mass., and of worshipping in a church which owes its origin to 
missionary zeal excited toward the Indians formerly in that 
vicinity. New England has furnished missionaries for New Jersey, 
but the first one in Stockbridge, then ** a howling wilderness," 
was a native of New Jersey, who gladly accepted the oppor- 
tunity, in 1734, to labor for the spiritual enlightenment of the 
people. It was to Stockbridge that David Brainerd came, at the 
outset of his missionary work, to study the Indian language with 
Mr. Sergeant, and thither John had come, as one of the ajjents of 
the College of New Jersey, to tender the presidency to Rev. 
Jonathan Edwards The once solitary place now blossoms as 
the rose, and the natural beauties of the scenery, the culture, the 
historical associations and relics combine to make it a most in- 
teresting place. Great care has been taken to preserve from ob- 
livion the good work done there. Over fifty names of Indians 
have been recovered and recorded upon the church roll, among 
them part of the flock which Mr. Sergeant gathered and Christian- 
ized. Even the graves of these sons of the forest have not been 
forgotten. A pile of unhewn stones, artistically grouped, indi- 
cates their burial place. With the reverent spirit and affection- 
ate remembrance characteristic of so many of New England's 
sons and daughters, David Dudley Field, Esq., of New York city, 
a son and namesake of the minister who was the pastor of the 
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Congregational church from 1 819 to 1837, has erected a tower a 
few feet in front of the present house of worship. The inscrip- 
tion reads, " This memorial tower marks the spot where stood 
the little church in the wilderness where Rev. John Sergeant 
preached to the Stockbridge Indians." In it Mr. Field placed 
a chime of bells. The tones sweetly seem to link the past and 
present. 



JUNE TWILIGHT. 

BV MRS. SADIE OWEN VINCENT. 

A winding path through meadows green, 

A placid river flowing ; 
Gazing the closed bars between. 

The gentle kine stand lowing. 

Yon blackbird bursts forth into song, 
And graceful lindens quiver ; 

The meadow-lark sings loud and long, 
While onward flows the river. 

The milk-white dove flies cooing down, 
Where pearly daisies bending, 

Form from the swaying breeze a crown, 
A charm to nature lending. 

O'er all the bright, the blue June sky, 
Seen through the misty twilight, 

Billowy clouds are floating by — 
Fast fades the lingering daylight. 

Oh, skies, and clouds, and trees of June, 

Oh, placid flowing river ; 
Oh, flowers nodding, birds attune, 

For all we praise the Giver. 
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MIRANDY AND DANIEL. 

They Take a Trip to Barnegat. 

BY MRS. M. VAN DEVEER. 

**Dan'el has been busy all summer a fishin", and I a washin', 
so we thought a trip would be a rest as well as bein' fashion- 
able." 

** Let's go to Barnegat fishin'/' said Dan*el. 

** He's never contenteder than when he has a lot of fish 
hooks, lines and bait to look after, and I knew he would be better 
suited and I get more rest, than if we went among the moun- 
tains and climbs rocks and hills; besides savin* shoe leather. 

"I told Dan'el I hoped he'd be less crusty than he usually 
was, as I should probably ask some questions, as when I travel I 
try to gain as much information as possible." 

" We passed towns and villages, lakes and rivers, the ocean 
gleaming in the distance, and while stopping at the station of a 
pretty little town, I noticed an immense sign, saying there were 
"plots for sale, flag walks, etc." I was interested immediately,, 
and said, Dan'el do get the conductor to stop the train a minet, 
I want to see red, white and blue walks, they must be real pretty, 
and improvin' to patriotism besides." 

** Well, if you'd ever heard the laughin' around us, you would 
have thought there was a good joke a goin'." 

** Dan'el was as mad as a wet hen, and pointed out of the op- 
posite window at some common grey flagging just like we have 
at home, and said with a withering glance at me, " there is the 
red, white and blue flaggin' they use and it don't differ much 
from ours." 

22 
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**I told him people oujg^ht to be very careful about deceivin" 
strangers by false advertisin', it might make trouble.** 

*• We changed cars after awhile, and I asked him if we were 
on a car or boat ? He just turned up his nose in a very unbe- 
comin' manner, and settled behind an old newspaper he'd found 
in the seat." 

" It's quite a habit of Dan'el's to get behind a paper if I 
want an armful of wood or a scuttle of coal, or an arrant of any 
kind done; one might think that frail paper was a stone wall, it's 
so difficult to make him hear through it." 

** I asked no more questions," but enjoyed the scenery of 
bush and flowers, with the loveliest white sand for scourin', in- 
terspersed, I made up my mind if I could find an old blicky, I 
would get the conductor to stop when we come back, and let me 
take some of it home." 

" We arrived at the pier, and were warmly welcomed by a 
swarm of well grown mosquitoes that gamboled about us with 
every sign of JDy at our coming. It is such a pleasure to be 
warmly welcomed by friends, and these little creatures were no 
make-believes, they reminded me of children, who enjoyed see- 
ing company arrive, because of the good food to be enjoyed. 
Mosquitoes are noted for their good taste, and seek youth and 
beauty first, but are too respectful to entirely neglect the aged." 

** We placed our belongin's in the cabin of one pretty 
schooner, and, as it was rainin', Dan'l began to fidget, and I to 
knit, the rain givin' me a good chance to toe Dan'l's last winter's 
socks." • 

" I forgot to say there was four of us of the fishin* party, all 
good friends and neighbors. I say this because neighbors are 
not always good friends, or friends good neighbors, I am sorry to 
say." 

*' We had a serenade the first night; two of our party were 
fine snorers, and did the tenor and bass to the sweet tremulous 
soprano of the musquitoes, who still did their utmost to 
entertain." 

** There are people who overdo in their attempts to entertain 
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nheir guests, and I was somewhat inclined to think these mos- 
'quitoes were of that character." 

" The next mornin^ I caught my first fish. Now, I have 
-always eaten fish with relish, but thought it hard-hearted to catch 
them." 

Dan'el says, "how anybody could eat fish without catchin' 
them is a mystery to him." 

" I couldn't blame Dan'el for his fondness for fishin', it's fas- 
cinaiin' work. I suppose there is a streak of savagery and love 
of killin' in all of us, inherited from our way back forefathers, 
and when we get a taste of killin* these fish it revives the old 
doin's, just as a lion and tiger when they get a taste of blood 
cannot help keepin' on with their destroyin'." 

" I know my appetite increased for the poor creatures, and 
no doubt, a few more weeks spent in the midst of this carnage, 
would have ended in my eating raw fish, as they do in some 
uncivilized countries." 

** Why it is considered uncivilized to eat raw fish when raw 
oysters are so sought after, is more than I can tell." 

"One of our party to whom our musquito friends paid most 
attention, was most unfriendly, even going so far as to take the 
gentle (?) singers' lives, and, just as in battle, men shoot and 
destroy without compunction, so the contagion of destruction 
ran throughout our little company, and no chance was neglected 
to strike a death-dealing blow at the too friendly little creatures." 

"After our return to savagery in killin', it was easy and 
natural to return to savage costumes, some of the party turned 
to blankets, some to red and yellow war paint. How we did 
shoot and fish, and tramp over the dunes, working a sight harder 
than at home, but nobody complained, as we were on a pleasure 
trip, and working for fun." 

" Dan'el said il was a pity we couldn't ship the fish, eels, and 
snipe to New York, that we might make enough to pay the ex- 
pense of our trip." How he does hate to let a chance slip to make 
money: he seems to think a man's chief aim in this world is to 
make money, and then wear his life out trying to keep from 
spending it." 
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" I often tell him money is useful, if you make use of it, but 
if you lock it up in a bank, to be used by a cashier or president 
in traveling through Canada, what is the use of spending aii our 
time earning it." 

** We crossed the dunes — which were bright with golden rod, 
and white with Barnegat cotton — to the ocean beach, where lay 
the bones and sinews of various vessels darkening in the sands.*' 

" Our captain — an old-school gentleman and poet also — 
told us many stories of wreck and rescue, as he had spent 
many years in the life-station, he well able to interest us with the 
hairbreadth escapes and happenin's." 

" He told us of a German vessel that grounded with about one 
hundred passengers on board, among them many women and 
children. When the life-car reached the ship they found the 
poor creatures frantic with terror, and the officers made no at- 
tempt to quiet their fears, although they knew ali could reach the 
shore in safely before the next high tide. The poor creatures 
were pushed within the Itfe-car, and the cover crushed down 
w^ithout regard for comfort or decency. But when our brave 
life-service men reached the ship f/iey soon quieted their fears^ 
and all were cared for as speedily as possible.'* 

*• I declare for it, you would laugh if you could read some of 
the rules and regulations made by the wise men (?) of Washings 
ton for the guidance of the life saving service." 

** One of them was that the captain should carry the speak- 
ing trumpet and mortar to the wreck — the latter weighing over 
four hundred pounds — both to be carried miles, perhaps — 
through sand from one to two feet deep." 

" Seems to me a woman congressman couldn't make much 
worse rules than that.'' 

** Those men risk life and health to save life, and our law 
makers should do more for them than has yet been done.'' They 
have small pay, and plenty of risks to take whenever a vessel is 
grounded upon that Barnegat shore, which is well named Barne- 
gat, meaning ^^ bar with bad breakers."^ 

**I advised Dan 'el to wear old clothes on this trip, but he 
said it was his vacation and he had a right to wear good clothes, 
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so I said no more, as I think a wife should never contradict her 
husband, but let him work his own way out of scrapes, if he 
won't be advised." 

" Dan'el went eeling, and if you never saw a mussed up man, 
vou should have seen him when he returned to the schooner." 

** When you catch an eel, and are unhooking him, you have 
to hold them as best you can, as they are truUy slippery crea- 
turer, Dan'el held their heads between his knees, while he was 
cutting their throats, and he was just plastered with eel shine, 
and he looked to meachen' for anything when I looked — I told 
you so — I rather think he wished he had taken a woman's advice 
once, although he's dreadfully opposed to doin' so at all times." 

** He said * it would all come off when dry,' and he spent all 
his spare time during the rest of »of our stay scraping those 
trousers, and I must say you couldn't see that they improved by 
scrapin.*" 

Altogether, we enjoyed the trip uncommon, until one of the 
men began to tell of the doin's of the Barnegat pirates, and I be- 
gan to think what danger we were in, way out in the bay, with 
no chance to run to the neighbors, and the guns all unloaded, 
although to tell the truth, I wouldn't dare to shoot, if they were 
double loaded." 

"One night we had all gone to our bunks — that's what they 
called the beds — and snores were floating on the crisp evenin' 
air, when I awoke and heard the thump of a boat against ours. 
I called softly to Daniel — who slept on the men's side of the 
cabin — but his only answer was a prolonged snore, shaking the 
very beams of the cabin, then stealthy footsteps, and hurried 
thumps again and then all was still, but I laid there in an agony 
of fear, fully determined that nothing would ever tempt me to 
such an unlocked place again, as I believe in fastenin' every door 
and winder and lookin' under tfie beds, just as great generals 
• trust in ihe Lord and keep their powder dry.' " 

** I am well satisfied that Dan'el s snores, that have been such 
a cross to me, saved the schooner, and her inmates, from being 
destroyed by those pirates, as they certainly thought some new 
■dynamite gun was preparing for t/ieir destruction." 
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" Dan'el poohed at the account I gave, and said it was the- 
small boats thumping against the schooner, and the footsteps 
was the lapping of the waves against the sides of the boat, but if 
he had been obliged to walk the plank on that cold October 
night, he would have changed his mind, as the water was deep> 
all around us, and he couldn't swim a stroke against that rapid 
current." 

" But as all pleasant times must end, so that trip was finished,, 
and we turned our faces homeward, laden with good things from* 
sea and bay, sky and jungle." 



ANGEL MINISTRY. 



BY MRS. J. C. VAN DVCK. 

When do the dead return? When midnight tapers burn, 
And aching heads on fever beds 
Bewildered toss and turn, 

Then shrouded forms arise to startle watching eyes 
Forbid to close in sweet repose. 
By haunting memories. 

Some friend of long ago, in robes of virgin snow, 
That fancy brings on whispering wings, 
Seems floating to and fro. 

Ephemeral and pale; our quickened senses quail,. 
To recognize, with holden eyes, 
One from within the vail. 

Not this a guardian sprite from golden gates of light 
Come down to bless our wilderness 
And guide our footsteps right. 

They come, or seem to come, from a celestial home. 
To bid good cheer that heaven is near 
To this the land of doom. 
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In tones the soul may hear, if not the mortal ear, 
They bid the sad " Look up, be glad, 
The Comforter is near." 

To earth's ungenial soil where suffering and toil 
Meet poor reward, they may afford 
A respite from turmoil. 

They come, for their defence, to youth and innocence, 
When balmy sleep serene and deep 
Beguiles the waking sense. 

Belike, they prompt a dream, and make it real seem 
Of those we love, who now above 
Glide o'er the jasper stream; 

Perchance a message bear to weary sons of care, 
To buoy them up with blessed hope 
And guard from error's snare. 

Is death's dark valley near ? They whisper, ** Never fear, 
Infinite love will surely prove 
Sufficient even here." 

Our guardian angels they, to bear us on the way 
O'er stormy sees; the deputies 
To heaven whene'er we pray. 

How sweet 'twould be to know that those once loved below 
Ne'er us forget, but love us yet. 
And thus remembrance show — 

Unseen, our steps attend, unheard, our cause defend, 
Beguile our fears, dry up our tears, 
And peace and warning send; 

To know they see and hear our words and actions here, 
Would hold us back from error's track. 
And strengthen, comfort, cheer. 

Since they our acts may see, how guarded we should be 
Nor fright away by night or day 
This Angel Ministry. 



FREE KINDERGARTENS. 

BY ELIZABETH B. VERMILYE. 

With the cries from the darkest depths of England and 
America ringing so loudly in our ears, with so many startling 
problems, peculiar to this day and generation, facing us at every 
turn, no earnest thinker can fail to feel an interest in any effort, 
for the relief of these evils, which seems to contain promise or 
hope. 

These problems, although we know they menace our national 
life and threaten individual peace, so spon become familiar to 
our thought, that, like the dwellers on the slopes of a volcano, 
we can eat and sleep and be merry, undisturbed by the danger 
of eruption. 

As philanthropists and Christians are alike recognizing 
more and more clearly, it is in work for the children — the men 
and women to be — that the best prospects of success are seen. 

One hundred and nine years ago the 21st of April, a life 
began in the humble home of a pastor in a village of Schwartz- 
burg, Germany. At first sight it may be difficult to trace the 
connection between that lowly birth and these problems which, 
today, bid fair to convulse the civilized world ; but the future 
may prove a connection, close and vital. Left motherless in less 
than a year ; deprived also, by the pressing demands of a coun- 
try parish, of a father's love and care, a lonely, neglected, and 
misunderstood childhood peculiarly fitted that German lad to 
understand the feelings and wants of childhood the world over. 
A youth spent amid the wild solitudes of a Thuringian forest, in 
closest communion with Nature in all her moods, taught him, 
among other of her secrets, the indissoluble ties between Mother 
Earth and her human children, and was the best possible train- 
ing for his life-work. 
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Patient, persevering, and earnest, — from that life's experi- 
ences, bitter but fruitful as they were, — Frederick Froebel 
evolved his educational system, a system which, because it has at 
its core a large measure of truth and common sense, has lived 
and grown, triumphing over ignorance and opposition, until it 
has made its way into all lands, and is today bestowing its bene- 
fits, not only on the high, but also on the lowly; not only on the 
rich, but also on the poor ; and bids fair to revolutionize the 
whole child-world. 

The seed of this system, although it was indeed first planted 
in the mind of John Comenius two hundred years before, and 
received some stimulus in the middle of the last century from 
Pestalozzi, the father of the modern educational methods, only 
germinated and came to fruitage in the heart of the man who 
gave it his name. The idea for the true education of children, 
as it was conceived by Comenius, was comprehensive and ad- 
vanced, but the theories were never worked out in detail until 
the void in Froebel's own childish heart — put there, it may be, 
for the very purpose — rendered him alive and responsive to the 
needs of all children everywhere 

Comenius thus explains the idea as he conceived it: ** During 
the first six years put into the child the foundation of all knowl- 
edge necessary to life. In nature show him stones, plants, ani- 
mals, and teach him to make use of his limbs (natural history 
and physics) ; to distinguish colors (optics) and sounds (acoustics); 
to contemplate the stars (astronomy). He will naturally observe 
his cradle, the room he lives in, the house, the neighborhood, the 
roads, the fields (geography) ; to make him attentive to the 
succession of day and night, to the seasons, to the divisions of 
time, the hours, weeks, months, festival days (chronology) ; let 
him learn the administration of the house (politics), let him 
familiarize himself with the first notions of calculations, sales, 
and purchases (commerce); the dimensions of bodies, their lines, 
surfaces, solids (geometry); he will hear singing, and his voice 
will learn to reproduce sounds and musical phrases (singing, 
music); he will survey the formation and development of his 
mother- tongue (grammar); he will exercise himself in expressing 
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his thoughts and sentiments by gestures and the inflection of the 
voice (rhetoric). By these means the maternal school will develop 
the germs of all the sciences and all the arts." 

In the nature-taught soul of Froebel these conceptions took 
on new significance, and exhaled a peculiar fragrance and poetry. 
Building on the fundamental principle which science, too, so 
emphatically teaches, of the law of unity, he viewed human be- 
ings in their threefold relations to nature, man, and God, and 
claimed the necessity for threefold development — phyj^ical, men- 
tal, and moral. He regarded every little child as a ** thought of 
God," having in it the germ of all the Creator had designed it ta 
be, to be developed " naturally and harmoniously with reference 
to its individual nature." To his mind the purpose of education 
was merely to aid this development in every possible way, and 
so as ** to show each individual soul its own possibilities." 

From such reasoning it was but a step to the conception of 
the human being as something to be ** cultivated, not drilled ; '* 
of the child as "in a certain way the incarnation, or conscious 
life of nature," as Froebel himself expresses it ; or, as a Boston 
writer puts it, "as a living organism, who is to be treated as a 
gardener treats his plants; that is, in the first place studied to see 
what they are, and what conditions they require, for the fullest 
and most beautiful growth ; then put into these conditions with 
as little handling of their individuality as possible, but with an 
unceasing genial and provident care to remove all obstructions 
and favor all circumstances of growth." 

On these theories was based Froebel's system ; from such 
musings grew naturally, and without pressure, the beautiful con- 
ception of the " child garden," into which are dail}' being trans- 
planted so many thousand little human plants. Volumes have 
been written in elucidation of these theories. It is only my pur- 
pose to give such an account of them as to show how they can be 
practically applied to the obtrusive questionings of this nine- 
teenth century. That they are being so applied we cannot 
reasonably doubt. 

We may differ as to the importance and significance of 
these modern methods of education. These kindergarten theo- 
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ries may seem to many useless and trivial. We may be among 
those, of whom there were so many at first, who find it difficult 
to reconcile the ideas of work and play, so as to find true, sub- 
stantial work in play ; but surely we can all agree in the words 
of one of our eminent preachers, that, **to fill the mind with 
beautiful images is the best mode of culture to the very young." 
Any one understands the elevating influences upon the mind of 
the child, when in its most susceptible period, of sweet music 
and pure songs, of symbolic games representing natural and 
animal life, and of the power of what enters through the eye. 
Any mother who constantly sees practical illustration of the old 
adage about Satan and the idle hands, can appreciate the value 
of ** learning by doing," on which principle the kindergarten is 
largely based. 

Let us then apply these theories to the deformed and sickly 
growths of tenement and hovel. What kind of flowers can 
bloom on plants whose roots draw their sustenance from such 
soil, are nourished only by vice and intemperance, whose tender 
leaves inhale at every pore the atmosphere of crime ? Yet, for 
plants which seem even dying for lack of light and air, there is 
hope in transplantation. So, from one end of this great country 
to the other, from the Golden Gate to the harbor lighted by 
Liberty's torch, these deceased products of evil are being ten- 
derly transplanted into "child gardens," "free," as God's gar- 
dens for the cultivation of human flowers should always be, 
where they are watered and carefully tended by loving hands, 
until every shoot and leaf has at least a chance of healthy, 
beautiful development. 

To be sure, the faithful gardeners in these nurseries must 
ever do without the aid of those auxiliaries upon which their 
founder lays such emphasis. Froebel says, *' The first and most 
important training of the human plant should be in the mother's 
arms." Alas, how little true mother training — how little even of 
mother love or welcome — these babies born to poverty and 
misery ever know ; how little " sympathetic guidance of his play" 
— how little play at all — ever forms a part of those lives, darkened 
from the first hour by the shadow of pain ! 
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I have recently visited one of these free kindergartens, — one 
which numbers on its roll ninety children drawn from those dis- 
tricts of Tenth and Eleventh Avenues, New York, which were 
lately termed " Darkest America." The single condition of en- 
trance to this child-garden is inability to pay anything, — poverty, 
not wealth, is the key to its door. Many of these little ones come 
in so ragged and dirty that the first step in their education is a 
bath and clean clothes, which the teachers supply. The room in 
which they meet is large and airy, bright and warm. Many of 
the free kindergartens have their rooms prettily adorned with 
pictures and growing plants; indeed, everything is done to ren- 
der the surrounding influences elevating and softening, — songs 
and music, gentle tones and loving smiles. 

The daily exercises begin with a prayer in a song, reverently 
sung with bowed heads and folded hands, followed by a song of 
greeting to teachers and schoolmates. Black and white meet 
here on equal footing; for are they not all plants capable of 
fragrant flowering, although some may bear blossoms of a dusky 
hue ? The opening songs are followed by finger games; and a 
story told by the teacher, which contains a mental or moral 
lesson, and depicts country joys and natural beauties, with which 
the little city waifs are, alasl all too unfamiliar. Then come the 
symbolic ** gift lessons," which directly teach order, neatness, 
deftness with the fingers, carefulness, patience, and the rudiments 
of arithmetic, geometry, and architecture. 

But what lessons besides have been indirectly taught ? Are 
they not tidiness and gentleness, reverence and devotion, courtesy 
anil brotherly love? Everything also inculcates habits of self- 
control. The children are trained to guard hands, feet, and lips, 
so that all may be brought into subjection; and when a child has 
learned to control himself, he is given charge of the babies. 
Temperance lessons are also given in stories, and in other ways, 
and home experience usually gives point to the teaching. 

By eleven o'clock the little ones are fully ready for the simple 
but abundant luncheon of pure milk and good bread, which is 
ready for them on the stroke of the clock. 

All movement is done quietly and in order, to the sound of 
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music. After their luncheon the children join eagerly in the 
games which so pleasantly exercise both minds and bodies, 
teaching lessons the while of graceful and accurate imitation. 
The closing hour is ?pent in the occupations, — weaving, folding 
bright papers, sewing on pricked cards, modeling or drawing ; 
after which they are dismissed from this haven of rest to return 
to the darkness and dirt, the turmoil and strife, of the only home 
they know. 

And yet, think of the power of contrast, of the influence of 
elevating associations, if only for a morning! Has there not 
been enough good seed sown to produce a bountiful harvest ? 
No one who has ever visited one of these free kindergartens ; 
who has once seen that shadow of pain slowly lifting from the 
little faces, infant in years but old in experience, swept away by 
the happy influences of the hour, — no one, I say, can again 
doubt that an impression must be produced which can never be 
entirely effaced. Nor are the parents and homes entirely un- 
affected by these purifying influences which reach them through 
the children. Sooner or later, almost invariably, a new spirit of 
ambition and order becomes manifest in the home. 

**Form, not reform " is, however, the watchword of the free 
kindergartens. Of these, San Francisco reports twenty-four, 
which now enroll 2,133 children under six years. The Golden 
Gate Association has been in active operation, warmly supported 
by the wealthy ladies of San Fransisco, for eleven years ; and 
out of the eight thousand children, mostly drawn from the low- 
est slums of the city, whom, during that period, it has reached 
and raised, they claim that only one has been arrested for any 
petty offense. By them Chicago and Philadelphia, and even 
Nova Scotia and New Zealand, have been stimulated to similar 
efforts. 

The New York Free Kindergarten Association has a short 
record, having only been about a year in operation ; but it has 
already established two free kindergartens, with an average at- 
tendance of fifty scholars in one and twenty in the other. The 
primary object of this association is to " urge the adoption of the 
kindergarten system in connection with every public school." 
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There are also about twenty other free kindergartens in New 
York, under the charge of different churches and corporations. 

Time alone can prove their work ; but oh ! as Christians, let 
us pray and labor that by this or some other means the comings 
generations may at least escape the condemnation of the past 
that *'they love darkness rather than light." 



THE WISDOM OF BESSIP: WILLING. 



A Farm Ballad. 



BV MRS. FRANK H. VALENTINE. 



One morning in May, when the apples blooms 

Thro' the perfumed air were sifting, 
When the petals pink like tinted snow 

O'er the tender grass came drifting ; 
When odors of lilac and sassafras 

Oe'r the country-side seemed spilling, 
Young William Dean of the Sand-Hill farm 

Had married sweet Bessie Willing. 

Now Bessie was bright as she was fair. 

And the neighboring gossip makers 
Pronounced it shameful that she should be 

But a slave to the Sand-Hill acres. 
For William worshipped tlie Sand-Hill farm ; 

No idol his soul came nearer. 
Sweet Bess to his heart he held most dear, 

But 'twas said the farm was dearer. 

But Bessie was wise in worldy ways ; 

And when William came a-wooing, 
Though she loved in truth the eager lad, 

And their courtship was bliss and cooing, — 
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She knew full well that home must be 

On a firm foundation builded ; 
And thought went forth to a futue day 

When she might not think as Will did. 

She knew that to Will the farm was all 

Since the hour that his father, dying, 
Had left him the homestead clear and whole, 

Broad fields in the sunlight lying. 
No penny of debt, nor ill-earned field, 

Nor stain with the home descended. 
And Sand-Hill farm had but grown in his love 

Since the father's days were ended. 

Proud of his acres was William Dean, 

Full proud of his farm well tended; 
Nor sweethearts fair, nor their gala times 

Could win him till work was ended. 
And Bess, foreseeing the time would come 

'Twixt wife and farm would be clashing, 
With earnest heart set her well-laid plans 

To save their lives from fashing. 

Soon milk and butter, and carpet rags, 

And washing, baking and mending. 
Scrubbing and sewing and babies twain 

With cares left few pleasures blending; 
When dewy morning, and dewy eve 

Still carried the strain unceasing, 
Bess took the cue for their home's sweet sake. 

And broached a plan of leasing. 

**The man could live at the lower farm. 

His wife make the cheese and butter; 
To wash no doubt she'd be glad enough," 

(Here William began to mutter) 
**" She'd bake our bread with her own, you see; 

The hands would be hers for boarding; 
Should I need aid she could scrub for me 

And coins she'd fast be hoarding." 
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Will here put in his puzzled word : 

** Why, Bess, can your mind be going ? 
One woman could ne'er do all that work ; 

That's too hard a road for hoeing. 
Besides, do you think I'd lease this farm, 

My pride and my forbears' shaming ? 
And what becomes of our time, my dear ? 

A fine plan this, you're naming !" 

Though William's pique seemed on the rise, 

Bess kept her own spirit under — 
" For us," she laughed, " there would be no lack, 

We'd court, as we did back yonder. 
And as for the row of tasks you deem 

Too hard for the farm wife's hoeing. 
But give one glance through the weeks just*past 

Pray, what has your wife been doing ? " 

The shaft well sent swift found its mark ; 

Touched the core of his better being: 
And a flush swept o'er the husband's face 

Of shame at his past unseeing. 
** Bess has done all this, and far, far more. 

In the line of her daily labor : 
Best make my wife the care of life 

And pity her next door neighbor.' 

** Do you love me yet in spite of all. 

My Bess ? Can you still be willing ; 
Willing to share the newer light 

Which my sordid soul is filling? 
Shall we trv once more to build a home 

That shall justice do our neighbor, 
Yet shall in part be a house of rest, 

Not a prison for hard labor ? " 

'Tis said that at dear old Sand Hill Farm 
Where the Deans e'en yet are living, 
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There is strife to gain the best from life 

Through loving, and rest, and giving. 
The twins have grown to two stalwart lads 

Well practiced in serving mother; 
A younger Bess gives light to their life, 

And proudly calls them brother. 

When orchard boughs in the Maytime sweet 

The wandering bee embolden, 
And the folded buds of the sassafras 

Ope their spicy hearts all golden, 
When at evening time their perfume rare 

In odorous drifts is spilling. 
Sits Bess with Will, who holds on his knee 

The " moral " of Bessie Willing. 



EXTRACTS FROM QUEEN MARY^S GHOST. 

BY MARION WHITE WILDRICK. 

As I pace to and fro, involuntarily I look behind me to see 
whether I am leaving tracks in the dust on the floor, and in 
doing so run against the four-posted bed, which stands jutting 
far out from the wall. 

The hangings of crimson damask are moth-eaten and de- 
cayed; the silken fringes and tassels, mouldy green in color, 
stretched from post to post, edging the canopy that Mary Stuart 
pillowed her uneasy head under so many, many years ago. 

I picture her lying there, as fair and young as Cecile, just 
as she came fresh from the beloved shores of France, to rule 
the savages of this wild, rebellious ccuntry. I forget her sins — 
I forget ever}"thing but her beauty and her misfortunes, and 
reach up to gather, in memory of her, a bit of the sad, old fringe. 
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I hold it, as I walk to and fro, reverently in my hand; and 
I touch, just where she may have touched, the faded tapestry 
hanging on the walls. I am becoming so possessed with 
thought of her that, as I look up at her picture, the sweet, 
plaintive face, I have to think hard to prevent myself from 
bending the knee. 

I stand in front of the fireplace to look up at Elizabeth's 
wooden face, set in her halter of ruff, as antagonistically as 
though she were my own picked and chosen enemy. I regret 
the pistol left lying in my trunk at the hotel, thinking how agree- 
eably I might make the time fly by peppering away at her nose. 

This serves to remind me of Dunda's last request, and, as I 
unscrew the top of his flask, I am reminded again that on the 
table the gamepic awaits my attack, and that it would be per- 
haps as well not to defer operations. 

I am more cadaverous at the end of my feast than I was at 
the beginning, for I have had a vision wedded to every mouth- 
ful — of Cccile eating hers elsewhere than at my side, and start 
up from my seat insane with a desire to have it out with some 
man of my size. 

Then I again awake the ghostly footsteps that echo mine so 
from the audience-chamber yonder, and the little turret-room 
where Rizzio ate his last supper. 

1 seek, just outside, the turret-room door, the one half hid- 
den by tapestry, through the bars of which Cecile crept so mis- 
chievously that day. There is a clang of echoes as I walk to it 
and touch tenderly the cold iron that has pressed so closely to 
her dear flesh. I press my face against them, and the heat of 
my lips is killed at once. Through the dusty rounds I see 
dimly the narrow stone steps go winding down. 

All at once I am seized with a desire to go everywhere that 
she has been, and am stooping to put my leg through, and try- 
ing to crowd between the bars. 

I succeed well enough to know that, in order to be entirely 
successful, only an additional incentive to reach the other side 
is required. 

Now I am back again in the perpendicular, and walkings 
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away to the window to look at my watch, and count how many 
hours are left for me to stay here. 

It is eight o'clock, the guide will be here at five o'clock with 
the keys, and there are nine hours yet to be made the best of. 
As I lean against the window sash I am a little stirred by hearing 
a noise not made by myself, a tick-tick that sounds at once fore- 
boding and unearthly, and when I think again, I know that I am 
listening for the first time to the " death-watch,"— which is said so 
surely to foretell misfortune. 

It is in the wainscoting near my feet, and I reach down with 
my hand to find in the dark, if I may, the haunt of the beetle. 

I am glad to raise my head again to see the moon risen be- 
hind the palace, silvering the house tops. 

It is not long before I find my eyes opening and shutting 
drowsily, while a peculiar torpor begins all at once to penetrate 
and take possession of every bone in my body. 

I cast about in my mind for a memory in this room of any- 
thing to sit or lie upon. 

The bed yonder is guiltless either of mattress or pillow, and 
the chairs that I remember standing about, covered with em- 
broidery wrought by the fair fingers of Mary and her maids-of- 
honor, are altogether too prim and stately for a lounge. 

Cecile's throne is there, the cavernous arm-chair. At the 
thought I am groping away from the recess to the spot where I 
know it must be. 

In the dark I stumble against its back, and then, feeling with 
my hands for its seat, I tumble sleepily upon it. 

As I do so, I think of Kip Van Winkle's encounter with mis- 
<:hievous spirits,— with just such peaked gray caps upon their 
heads as these turrets wear, and I wonder if, like him, the drink 
that I have taken is accountable for the strange lethargy which 
is crawling stealthily over me through every vein. 

Are these rooms really haunted by the ghosts of Mary Stuart 
and her courtiers, and, in order that they may enjoy to-night's 
frolic unmolested, are they binding me over in this way to keep 
ihe peace ? 

I believe that I hunt for the flask and find it. And the 
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draught, brings out, like a bright enamel upon the gloom, noc 
Cecile's face exactly, but one that has a look of her, — from the 
frame that I saw in the daylight hanging on yonder wall, — pallid 
and sweet. 

I shut my my eyes against it, it is so real and pleading, and 
I am so helpless to save. I canot get away from her,, though, for 
I hear the rustle of her silken dress, the clinking of her golden 
chains coming nearer and nearer. — I hear her sweet voice 
singing her lament for France, — I feel the light, awakening touch* 
of her warm, soft fingers upon my face. 

When I open my eyes again, there is certainly the music of a 
dress sweeping close by, — there is surely a light, changing the 
whole complexion of the room from ebony to a ghastly green, 
and in it I see a wraith of Mary Stuart, standing almost within 
reach of my hand. I am tnembling as if just awakening from a 
nightmare, and too numb with astonishment to move hand or 
foot. 

In the ghastly green glare she is moving slowly about, sing- 
ing a plaint which is heart-breaking, and the sweep of her silken 
train across the floor is as a wail following after. There 
is a black coif upon her head, pointed about her pallid, frozen 
face, a white veil hanging down behind, a stifl" ruff about her neck. 
I see her as she sings, fingering with deathly fingers, bead by 
bead, the rosary upon her breast. 

I hear a voice now from the outer chamber, — and at its sound- 
she stops in her walk, to raise her hands with a gesture of min- 
gled weariness and passion. 

It is a stern, hollow voice, saying: **Ah, fair ladies, how 
pleasant were this life of yours; it should ever abide, and then in 
the end we might pass to heaven in this gear. But fie on that 
knave. Death, that will come whether you will or not; and when 
he hath laid on the arrest, then foul worms will be busy with this 
flesh, be it never so fair and tender; and the simmy soul, I fear, 
shall be so feeble, that it can carry with it neither gold, garnish- 
ing pearl, nor precious stones." 

" Will I never be rid of him," I hear the queen cry. 

"Good Knox," comes another shrill voice, " fare you well;. 
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:and it were better with you if your trumpet blasts against the 
ttionstrous repfimen of women were blown only in the pulpit. So 
you keep far from her majesty's hearing." 

There is more derisive laughter, and another train rustling 
across the floor, and a tall, spare woman confronts Mary, who is 
wringing her hands and sobbing. 

" My subjects, it will appear, must obey him, not me. I must 
.be subject to them, not they to me." 

*' Madam, do not permit this man to knock so hastily upon 
your heart as to bring tears." 

** Never was prince handled as I am. I vow to God I shall be 
-once avenged." 

*'That is truly so, but your majesty must not allow this man 

•of heretical texts to fret your soul. There are swords in plenty 

to quit you of him, and Erskine of Dun has one at his side as he 

takes him now to the door. If I bore it so near his body he 

should be spitted upon it ere he travened half-way to St. Giles." 

Their voices are scarcely above a whisper, and the spectral 
light is upon their faces. 

Through the window in the recess behind them I see the 
^Tjoon sinking in the sky, looking strangely dead and white, in 
<:ontrast with this green radiance. 

Now the arras dropped over the door leading into the turret- 
room is drawn by unseen hand, and a man steps out, holding his 
cap so low in his hand that its white feather sweeps the floor, as 
Mary passes in. 

In his other hand I see suspended a lute ; inside the turret- 
room is a table spread, and, as Mary seats herself silently upon 
the sofa at one side, and the candle-lights fight to conquer the 
spectral glare which fills every nook and cranny, there is the 
sound of footsteps approaching from the audience chamber with- 
out, and a dame, attired in brocade and feathers, steps loftily 
across the room, followed by two courtiers, into the supping 
closet. 

I am fully persuaded of being wide awake now, for, as they 
passed, my hand hanging down, was brushed slightly by the 
-velvet of her train. 
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I see them drink from the cups, and their lips move stiffly 
in conversation, but I cannot hear a word they utter. Only shrilT 
laughter is echoed in a smolhcred way from another crew in the 
outer chamber. 

Presently the queen, waited upon by two courtiers standing 
at her back, leans across the table to speak to the man who drew 
the arras and stepped aside as she entered. 

"Give us David," I hear her say, in a hoarse whisper, "a 
madrigal of swift repeats and reports, that I may live out of the 
fancies which this night puts upon me." 

At this Rizzio raises the lute lying at his side, and, drawing 
his fingers across its strings, 1 hear begun the refrain of a song 
which is quaint with old-time meaning, and so tenderly given 
that the queen bows her head to listen. 

As he plays and sings in a low, breathless way, there is no 
other sound. But when he drops the lute and reaches forward 
to accept a cup of wine from the queen's own hand, all at once 
a tall, siim figure stalks out from the gloom of the arras to stand 
upon the threshold of the closet. 

As he appears, each occupant of the room starts with aston- 
ishment, and the gentlemen waiting upon the queen step aside 
that he may enter and seat himself upon the sofa. 

" What pleasure have you here, Darnley ?" asks the queen, 
hoarsely; then, as he moves still nearer and essays putting his 
arm about her, I see her shrink away from his touch, holding 
up both hands as though she would push him off. 

Before he may answer, the shade of the arras gives birth to 
another form, this time clad in complete armor; and when the 
queen raises her head from its repelling droop away from her 
husband, she looks up into the ghastly visage of the apparition. 

His back is turned upon me, -so I cannot see his face, but 
the visor of his cap is raised, disclosing it to Marj', and at its 
sight the queen springs to her feet, crying out upon the man 
seated at her side the one word "Judas!" 

"What^^^BTou here, my Lord Ruthven?" She turns to 
face the mj^^^Khe threshold. " I command you to quit my 
sight. 
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He does not follow even with his eyes the line indicated by 
the point of her imperiously extended finger, but remains stand- 
ing grim and motionless before her. 

" Let yon man come forth. He has been here overlong," 
comes in a hollow, reverberating voice, while he points at Rizzio 
behind and sheltered by the queen's body. 

" What has he done ? Here is here by my will. She turns, 
with her proud air broken, to Darnley. "Why do you this 
thing ? 

"Tis not I," Darnley half stutters, half laughs; "it is 
nothing." 

" Madam," interrupts Ruthven, in the same terrible voice, 
"this villain David has offended us. He has caused your maj- 
esty to banish a great part of the nobility, that he might be 
made a lord. He has been the destroyer of the commonwealth, 
and must learn his duty better. Take the queen, your wife, to 
you," he adds, as Mary, trembling violently, throws herself 
still more in his way. 

Rizzio is kneeling upon the floor behind, and clinging in 
affright to her dress. 

" Lay no hands on me," cries Ruthven, unsheathing his dag- 
ger, as the gentlemen in waiting hasten now to fall upon him. 
" I will not be handled." And then there is a tramp of more 
feet, a rush of armed forms crowding to back him, until the 
little room bristles with the gleaming points of swords and 
daggers. 

"No harm is intended to you, madam; but only to that 
villain.'* 

They are reaching over her shoulder to get at Rizzio, 
crouched upon the train of her dress. 

"Justice! Save my life, madam — save my life!" 

"Do not hurt him!" — the queen stretches out her arms 
entreatingly. " If he has done wrong, he shall answer to jus- 
tice." 

But she cannot stay them. The lawless crew are forget- 
ting her sex and royalty, and a brutal borderer has pushed his 
pistol against her bosom. 
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" Give way!" he cries, fiercely; "I can stand it no longer." 
The queen's voice has been altogether too much like 
Cecile's, and my brain is all awhirl with excitement. Just as I 
hear the table topple over with the crash of dishes, and out 
from the closet they come dragging almost by his hair the 
struggling wretch, I am in their midst, and true to the instinct 
of my day, hitting hard and straight out from the shoulder at 
Ruthven's steel cap. To my dying hour I shall carry the scars 
of that contact on my knuckles. 



SILENT CITIES. 

BY FLORENCE WADDINOTON. 

Earthly glories quickly vanish, like a shadow speed away; 
Noblest works by man erected, bear the impress of decay; 
** Ichabod " is written on ihem, — change they one and all have 

known, 
Time, the all-destroying angel, hath their power overthrown. 

Where is now the Queen of Nations, mighty Babylon the 

Great, 
In the valley of the willows, sitting throned in regal stale ? 
Lo! the diadem no longer rests upon her haughty brow — 
Torn her robes of royal purple — broken is her sceptre now! 

Nineveh, that goodly city, now is desolate and lone. 
As the prophet saw in vision, none is left her to bemoan; 
Like to Admah and Zeboim, every trace is swept away 
Of the gorgeous council-chambers, where Assyria's kings held 
sway. 

And in Tyre, the " mart of nations," now is heard the bit 

tern's cry; 
Broken are her stately columns, in the dust her towers lie; 
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In her banquet halls deserted, reigns the silence of the 

dead — 
On her walls and pillars broken, lo! the fisher's net is 

spread! 

Princely Tadmor in the desert, where Zenobia, of yore, 

Swayed her sceptre undisputed, sitteth throneless ever- 
more! 

Where the festive throng once gathered, there the herds now 
fearless roam — 

There her web the spider spinneth — there the bats have found 
a home! 

Lo! on Thebes, proud Egypt's glory, time has laid his ruthless 

hand — 
Temples, columns, sculptured marble, strew the desert's hoary 

sand. 
Through her "hundred gates" no longer, do her battle 

chariots pour, — 
Gone her glory, pomp and splendor, to return again no 

more! 

Idumea's far-famed city, hewn from out the solid rock. 

Bids defiance to the tempest, and the earthquake's mighty 

shock; 
But its streets are now deserted — gloomy silence reigneth 

there — 
Where the sullen owlet broodeth, and the wild beasts make 

their lair. 

** Flocks are feeding in the Forum " — towns lie buried in the 

deep — 
'Neath Italia's sunny vineyards, cities long-forgotten sleep. 
Touched by Time's ** effacing fingers," lo! their glory passed 

away — 
All that mortal hands have builded bear the impress of de 

cav. 
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Earth has no "continuing city, * no abiding-place secure, 

But a mansion is prepared us, whose foundation standeth 

sure; 
In the land beyond Death's river, rise its walls as crystal 

clear. 
They alone are ever-during, of decay they know no fearl 



REVEALED UNTO BABES. 

BV MARY B. WILCOX. 

A longing for a personal vision of the Saviour is probably the 
deepest desire of the Christian heart. Such a vision has been 
vouchsafed, in rare instances, which have been recorded in his- 
tory, since the first blinding glimpse of our Lord, after His res- 
urrection, was given to Paul while en route to Damascus ; but 
the majority of Christian men and women, while longing for a 
sense of His presence, have beheld Him only with the eye of 
faith. 

Sometimes, however, a strange experience comes to our 
knowledge, so well authenticated that we cannot doubt it. Such 
an one as it was my privilege to have related to me by a dear 
saint, the grandmother of the little seer. When Eunice Carr 
was about four years old her father and mother went to Europe, 
leaving her with her grandmother, and this is the story as I heard 
it from her lips : 

One morning the child awoke with her face radiant with an 
almost supernatural joy, saying : 

** Oh, grandma, I have something so beautiful to tell you, — 
so beautiful ^ " 

She paused, not seeming able to find words to express her- 
self. 

" What was it like ? " I said. 
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" Oh, it was Jesus. He came and put His arms around me," 
— throwing her little arms about my neck, — * just like this, and 
I kissed Him, and kissed Him, and He kissed me. He was alV 
light and golden. His eyes were full of love, and when I looked, 
they filled me with love." 

I said, ** What a beautiful dream you have had ! " 

A look of great disappointment passed over her face as she 
answered : 

**Why, grandma, it was not a dream — it was a really." 

She then tried to describe the Lord's appearance, speaking 
slowly and closing her eyes, as if the better to recall the vision. 
She repeated, " He was all light and golden. His dress was blue 
at the bottom, and He had beautiful hair. I did not see him 
with my souTs eyes, but with my outside eyes." 

This impression remained very vivid for a long time. I 
showed her some ideal pictures of our Lord. ** One," she said, 
*Mooked a little like Him," but from the others she turned away, 
as if they were painful to her. 

One Sabbath morning she went with me to an Episcopal 
Church, and, on entering, was attracted by the colossal figure of 
our Lord in the stained glass window over the altar. He was 
represented as standing on the clouds, holding a Bible in His 
outstretched hands. She gave one glance at the face, and then 
cast down her eyes, never once again raising them during the 
long service, as if dreading to look upon so unlike a representa- 
tion of her Jesus. She often talked with me about it in a hushed 
voice, as though it were too sacred to be spoken of aloud, and 
then only in the twilight. She always shrank from any reference 
to it in general conversation. 

Once, when urged by one she loved very much, to tell her 
about it, she said, " I will write it to you." She left the room, 
found a piece of paper, and making some marks upon it came 
back timidly, and standing so her face could not be seen, read it 
as though it were a story about some one else, beginning : 

" Once there was a little girl, and one night Jesus came to 
her," etc., giving the account as just related, — especially empasiz- 
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ing, " She did not see Him with her souVs eyes, but with h^r outside 
eyesT 

Truly, we, too, can rejoice in Christ, and say with Jesus, ** I 
thank Thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that thou hast 
hid these things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed 
them unto babes." 



THE ADVANCEMENT OF WOMAN. 

BY ANNA M. WORDEN. 

The world moves. Forty years ago how very little was 
known of woman in public life, in convocations and conventions. 
Forty years ago only a very few, even of women themselves, be- 
lieved in her equal right with man before the law, let alone her 
open acknowledgment of any such sentiment. Today she is 
everywhere, except in Congress and State Legislatures. A 
lawyer, doctor, minister, typewriter, stenographer, can run steam- 
boats, or a cattle ranch, tend switches, despatch trains or talk by 
lightning. The war of the rebellion demonstrated beyond dis- 
pute her wonderful facility of expression and resources, and 
whatever that war did for the slave it did quite as much for 
woman, since it made plainer her needs and possibilities. Much 
has been gained, much overcome, yet the battle for equal right is 
not yet won. In fact how few of us really comprehend what, in 
all its bearings, her equal rights may mean. We know we are 
creatures of great limitations, that we may not vote, though we 
must pay taxes ; that we may be hung, though we must not 
help frame the laws we are amenable to. That we, as a sex, are 
governed by an entirely different moral code from that which 
governs men ; that fashion, whose dictates are often repugnant 
to our sense of freedom must model our garments, and that in 
many ways we are restricted only because we are women, women 
who are bread winners know only too well. 
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To remove these limitations and give women a fair field and 
equal opportunity to 'Mife, liberty and the pursuit of happiness,*' 
has been the aim of equal rights reformers of the last forty years. 
That they have opened many doors and made plain the path of 
many attainments, demonstrating that woman is many-sided in 
her possibilities and very human in her adaptability to profes- 
sional as well as home life cannot be denied. And among all the 
educational forces that are at work moulding and perfecting the 
woman who is to be as well as the woman who now is, the 
Grange is not to be counted as the least. Slow as it is in en- 
dorsing woman suffrage, it was the first organization of men to 
grant her equal privileges in organization and the slow growth 
in sentiment only makes the thing more assured. The Grange 
is the association of a deputed, slow and conservative class, men 
cautious and careful, but they ** builded better than they knew,*' 
when they invited their wives, sisters and daughters to sit at the 
same official feast that they spread for themselves. 

Who can estimate the thought that has been awakened, the 
lives that have been rejuvenated, the light and gladness that has 
penetrated the silent and isolated farmhouse through the minis- 
trations of the Grange, and as Mary Livermore once said, " That 
women never could go back to be just what they were before the 
war,'* so those whom the Grange has given a deeper sense of the 
divine within them must press on to better aims and nobler pur- 
poses. Education, it is the whole animus of life, not book 
knowledge /^r j<f, but the development and training of the whole 
humanity. And why should woman, simply because she is 
woman, be denied her full freedom of choice and opportunity ? 
If she is weak, as men say she is, then she needs less restricting 
and more freedom of choice and action. They all acknowledge 
— and statistics prove it — she is less wicked, more moral and 
spiritual than themselves, and yet deny her the rights before the 
law they would die to maintain. Strength can afford to be gen- 
erous, power to be magnanimous; then why deny to the weaker 
any means of self-defense they arrogate to themselves ? Men 
know the ballot is a means of self-defense, at any rate the liquor 
traffic knows it, and has arrayed itself solidly against it. The 
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liquor traffic, too, is the foe of good order, the destroyer of the 
home, the instigator of crime, and itself concedes that the ballot 
in the hands of woman is its sure overthrow. Shall we, as sisters 
in the Grange, work together to effect this overthrow, since in 
the restriction of the traffic lies the restriction of poverty 
and crime, and all the miserable wrongs that follow in the 
train of drunkenness ? There are hundreds of women up and 
down the State who need enlightenment on this matter of the 
power of the ballot in their own hands for the subjugation of this 
monstrous wrong; women who are suffering from the traffic; 
women who need to understand themselves and their own possi- 
bilities better, who need to understand what life might mean to 
themselves under larger opportunity. Shall we undertake their 
education quietly by distributing literature, by speaking a word 
in due season, and by every every means in our power try to lead 
them to larger thoughts of life and to a larger and livelier sense 
of their own responsibilities. 

Women have so long held a subjective place that their 
thoughts have grown into a subjective attitude, and as human 
expansion is a slow process, so the enlie;htenment of women on 
questions of vital interest to herself is a slow unfolding. Her 
moral instincts are strong and pure; her intuitions keen and 
questioning and need only to be roused to do efficient service. 
Shall we who are finishing out what the new education means 
withhold from any the light that may uplift ? Shall we sow only 
among ourselves, or shall we reach helpful hands to those out- 
side our particular organization } The women of the Grange 
have a marvellous opportunity for educating, since they are 
scatterad all up and down and must come in contact with so 
many who, perchance, do not stop to think of human conditions 
as they are or as they might be. If we in the Grange can study 
political economy and thereby learn something of the laws that 
govern us; if we acquire a taste for more solid reading than the 
novel or the newspaper can we do better work than imparting 
the same to those who, by the exigencies of their environments to 
toil constantly for food and clothing, are debarred all culture and 
mental growth. The Grange is the organization of the common 
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people, and Abraham Lincoln once said he thought " God must 
love the common people ; He had made so many of them ;** and 
could we but be imbued with the missionary spirit, what a mes- 
senger of intelligence the Grange might become to the lowly 
and neglected. 

There is frightful need of moral training ; a moral training 
that leads to thrift and industry, that cares for the neighbor and 
his interest, that respects property instead of destroying it, and 
that can be helpful instead of predatory. Children, especially 
boys, are being left to the training of the street most lament- 
ably, and how will they, how can they be reached except through 
the parents? The law does not recognize children except as 
foundlings and criminals. It will not take children from neg- 
lectful parents unless they commit some overt act against itself 
and then it pounces upon them very quickly and the law very 
rarely reforms even the youngest of her victims. 

The Women's Temperance Union is working in that direc- 
tion and it seems that if we may not, because of high fees, invite 
the lowly and the poor inside the gates we must begin to do 
missionary work among them. 

I commenced this paper on woman's advancement and it 
has run into missionary wor'v, and maybe in genuine missionary 
work lies our truest advancement. To do one's whole duty, be 
it ever so lowly, is the highest life, and to work in humbler ways 
for the uplifting of humanity is surely stepping heavenward, and, 
as is so often asserted, only the ballot in womanly hands will 
eliminate the liquor curse. Let us, by all means, work to pro- 
mote woman suffrage, and thereby promote not only the advance- 
ment of women to higher places and happier lives, but advance 
the race to cleaner, healthier and holier conditions. Let it be 
said, in the coming time, the women of the Grange are worthy 
to be counted among the educators of the age. 



A HIGHER LIFE. 

BY MRS. THOMAS WHEELER. 

A little Grub lay quite still one day, 

In the bottom of a pool, 
And said, " I wonder what lies beyond 

These waters calm and cool." 

A small voice called, " Come up and see,'" 

So he bade his friends adieu. 
And said, *• When I've seen the wonders there, 

Then I'll come back to you." 

But the days went on, and he came not back. 

And his brothers grieved sore. 
Till at last a friendly frog passed by. 

And stopped beside their door. 

Said he, " A wondrous thing has chanced 

Unto your brother dear; 
r saw a rent in his scaly coat. 

And two bright wings appear. 

He skims the air, and basks in the sun, 

And darts o'er the waters blue. 
But tho* he is now that radiant thing, 

He cannot come back to you. 

He longs to tell of those glories bright, 

And to speak glad words of cheer; 
But since he has breathed that upper air, 

He cannot live down here. 

vSo he watches, and waits, till the ** still small voice ' 

Shall likewise speak to you, 
And you shall go to that higher life, 

And live in that sunshine, too. 



A BOONTON DREAM. 

FRANCES HARTSON WOOD. 

** We sleep and dream that life is beauty, 
We wake to find that life is duty." 

Aunt Molly was a bit envious. Charley and I have had a 
legacy, and instead of spending it in a fine house, and taking on 
more servants, cares and worries, we have relieved ourselves of 
all and taken lovely apartments conveniently near the most 
toothsome of restaurants. So satisfactory is it that Charley 
declares it shall be for life, and his future wife shall never keep 
house, and I am happy in giving my untaxed mind to friends, 
philanthropy and embroidery. 

Now, no amount of money, a fine house or clothes, would 
have excited envy in my noble aunt, but the freedom from house 
keeping does. Her family being large and means small, economy 
is queen, and the puzzle to make ends meet — and keep up — too 
absorbing for one whose lastes would lead her mind to roam 
among literature, arts and the stars. This same gifted mind will 
roam, in spite of circumstances— that's the trouble ; and when 
things get all out of sorts, of course company comes in — who 
ever knew it to fail — and her reputation for good housekeeping 
has suffered. She knows and feels her weakness, and would tell 
you that this everlasting eating business, had made a nobody of 
her, and a failure of her life. We, however, who behold only the 
charity and cheer of her well rounded sixty years, pronounce it a 
marked success. When, of a time, she had descanted on Eden 
and Eve, I have reflected that keen-eyed and sagacious, she 
would have kept herself and Adam straight, as she now does the 
Deacon, and there would have been no fall then, or **fuss and 
feathers" since, as a consequence, and we all might have lived in 
a summer garden with nothing to do but gather its fruits. 

24 
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" Why has not some woman invented some comfortable way 
for poor folks to live?" said she, quite dolefully, after raptur- 
ously approving our dainty, care-free arrangements. 

" Haven't gumption enough," answered daring Charley, 
seizing quickly this opportunity to get the better of his aunt on 
the woman question. " Women are growing old, grey and cross, 
with one exception, (gallantly), wasting time, money and nerves 
trying to run the thousands of home engines, when by organizing 
as men do, one plant would do the work of all. In cannot be for 
want of money, for it would be ever so much cheaper. You have 
plenty of grit and grace, so I dare boldly assert that they are 
domestic slaves for the want of a little gumption." And this 
sex-satisfied young engineer in his teens bestowed upon his wise, 
aged aunt, a look of triumph, for she was vanquished and beat a 
hasty retreat. 

**Charley shall not say Bocnton women haven't any gump- 
tion," vowed she, as she ascended the hill. " Why shouldn't 
some of the good things come to pass in my day and generation ? 
Have I any gumption ?" 

It was evident to her friends that she had enthusiasm on the 
subject, and a plan that was taking possesion of her large, white 
head, gained system and momentum as she went her calling 
round among those friends These women, all in the same leaky 
domestic boat, were quite ready to strike for shore under her 
leadership. 

Time and the dinner left brooding in the oven, were for the 
time forgotten, and when rather late she reached home, she was 
welcomed with a house full of smoke, nothing to eat, and an ex- 
asperated husband. In his efforts to help, as hungry men will, 
he had built a roaring hre and burned up her wholesome prepar- 
ations. But with lofty exhileration she went about repairing 
the mischief, for was there not a better day a coming? 

These new hopes at last mingled with her din of a bell, and 
a telegram from her rich, invalid sister, Jerusha, urging her im- 
mediate acceptance of an invitation for a year abroad. This had 
been Aunt Molly's dream, the family all knew, and chorused a 
united **go!" 
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** Chances don't come but once in a lifetime, and it*s best to 
:srtatch 'em up when they do come,*' said the sound deacon. 

What a rest had been that one free year. More to her even 
than the grandeur of Switzerland mountains, the beauty of 
Parisian gardens or Italian marbles had been the glorious rest. 
And now, returning on the 4.20 express, as she nears Boonton 
comes back the old tread-mill horror — housekeeping. How can 
she again take up its weary routine ? 

It occurs to her that the family letters had been strangely 
silent over their domestic arrangements and sparce of Boonton 
news. But what means this crowd, as she crosses the trestled bridge 
and looks out at the station. And the band was there, playing 
** Home, Sweet Home.** 

" Some distinguished person aboard, must be, said she, look- 
ing through the car for a Harrison or Cleveland. 

" You are the distinguished person — the philanthropist,*' 
some one had said, and amid the deafening noice and laptures of 
the deacon, children, friends and citizens— in a most bewildered 
state of mind and fairly suffocated with flowers — she had been 
-escorted home. 

All in a maze, too, when the deacon mumbled something to a 
ihole in the wall, and a mysterious box, and pretty maid in spot- 
Jess apron and cap laid and served such a spread! From one end 
of this box, as by magic, came the hot soups and vegetables, and 
from the other, fruit cake and ices. 

" Tell me, pray," she exclaimed, at last, •* is this fairy land or 
iiome, and why such a demonstration over me ? What have I 
done r 

*• Why, you blessed old innocent," said the good deacon, 
"you were the instigator of a new order of things that has 
blessed every home in Boonton, and we believe in making the 
eulogies and giving the posies while one*s alive and can enjoy 
them, and not keeping them for their cotfins. Don't you remem- 
ber, before you left, telling Mrs. Driggs and the other women 
how they might unite, and have only one big kitchen for the 
town, and ever so many other things, washing and so on ? Well, 
the women have united and are carrying out the whole pro- 
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gramme, and everybody is just delighted with it now. Of course^ 
there was plenty to throw cold water, to begin with. Some 
thought it would cost a lot more, and wouldn't taste so jj^oodp 
wives would get lazy, and some folks that kept girls and did a lot 
of fault finding over 'em, didn't want to give 'em up; and some 
of the retail grocery stores had to go out of business when the 
wholesale monopolized, but they found something they liked 
better; but now not a man or women would go back to the old 
order." 

"But give me all the particulars," demanded practical Aunt 
Molly. 

** Why, just as you told them, to be sure. First they organ- 
ized a women's stock company, with shares of $r.oo each. Mrs. 
Riggs and some took one hundred or more. Some put in $10.00, 
and others but $1.00, and that stock brings in a dividend better 
than the Bank or Loan Co. Well, Mrs. Million, she tore down 
those rickety holes on Main street, and put up a splendid Home 
House. You must see it tomorrow, for I couldn't begin to tell 
you of all the new-fangled things there are in that great kitchen- 
Why, one woman, with that big engine and all the machinery, 
can cook as much as one hundred could the old fussy way. And 
then, why everything is so plaguey cheap. It makes a big differ- 
ence in the bills whether you buy things at wholesale prices 
or at retail. Just that alone, they say, pays for all the cooking, 
and more. The dining-room is }ust as home-like, and everybody 
is so social and pleasant. Most people prefer to take their meals 
there, but it doesn't cost any more to have it bought in, for the 
wagons are going constantly. A telephone connects with all the 
houses." 

" But how about the very poorest ?" 

**They buy the bread and soup, if nothing more. It is so 
nourishing, and costs so little. I verily believe that kitchen has 
done more than anything else to close the saloons, for when men 
have the right things to eat, there isn't that hankering after 
the drink. 

**And then there has been a revival. You see, the women 
believed in feeding the soul, too, and with, the breakfast always. 
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'Comes posies, and a text or line of poetry, and these, falling so 
soft, like the dew, set people to thinking, and to praying. It was 
a real old-fashioned, John the Baptist repenting time, with a 
glory hallelujah doxology at the end. Jesus Christ walks 
these streets now, I do believe, and His peace seems to 
rest on every household. The prayer meetings are just wonder- 
ful. Perhaps that's because the women have a big hand in *em.** 

"And I'm never to keep house again the old way ?" 

** No, never, as long as you live," 

**Then I feel as if I could live forever," with such gladness, 
as if a thousand pounds had rolled off her mind. 

Aunt Molly inquired how the Park people could enjoy these 
new means of grace, for such had the kitchen been. 

** Why, bless you, there's been a footbridge this six months, 
and women started that, too, far they were tired waiting for the 
men and railroad company. All took hold, and it didn't cost 
much apiece around, after all. We have got the smartest set of 
women here." 

"And what does Charley say?" as that belated individual 
appeared. 

I'll give in to the women on gumption." 

Bang!! 

Was it a cannon, or a whole artillery of rockets ? Had it 
blown the house down or her head off ? Certainly her ieyes open, 
and in a trice she was in the kitchen, extricating the groaning, 
night-robed deacon from a debris of cast-iron, ashes and flame. 

Thai happy order of things we have been narrating had been 
but a "dream of beauty," and thus she had been summarily 
awakened to the reality — and " duty " — from this chaos and 
•danger to revolve an unharmed spouse and a breakfast for the 
«arly train — and she succeeded. It was a drop too much of ker- 
osene that had blown up the range. 

Aunt Molly does not forget her dream, and when she nightly 
prays, as did the little maid, " Dear Lord, give us pleasant dreams, 
and make them all come true," I am quite sure she is perfect- 
ing plans for the realization of her own. 



LOVE'S CAPRICE. 

BY BELLE WARD. 

The Stars are laughing, Love, to-night T 

And all the earth is silvery white, 

As shines each twinkling ray of light. 

Coy Cupid with his fatal dart 

Is smiling at my beating heart. 

The stars, to-night, are laughing, Love! 

To-night, O Love, the sad stars weep 
While silence wraps the world in sleep, 
And o'er my heart dear memories creep. 
Alone I sit and dream and dream, 
And weary, wait for dawn's first beam. 
To-night the stars are weeping. Love! 

CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 

BY BELLE WARD. 

O winds, now tarry in your trembling flight. 

And let us hear again before you go 

The wondrous tale of that sweet long ago. 

Which angels sang from realms of love and lights 

To lowly shepherds watching in the night. 

Tell it, O winds, and not in accents low. 

But that each soul may hear, and learn, and know,. 

And every heart be made more glad, more bright. 

Sing it, O winds, that wc all may sing, 

"Glory to Him, our new born King, 

Peace on earth, goodwill to men." 

Tell it, O winds, again and again 

Throughout the world, the whole world wide, 

The echoing song of Christmas-tide. 



AN OLD-TIME MERRY-MAKING. 

BY MARY SCHENCK WOOLMAN. 
THE EVE OF ST. VALENTINE. 

Where can the postman be, I say ? 
He ought to fly on such a day! 
Of all days in the year, you know. 
It's monstrous rude to be so slow: 
The fellow's so exceedingly stupid. 
Hark! there he is! — Oh! the dear Cupid. 

Bleeding hearts and winged darts, Cupid and cooing love- 
birds greet the day of old St. Valentine as it approaches. Many 
of the good old customs, though, have slipped away into the 
halo-surrounding past. 

The eve of St. Valentine was once hilarious with jest and 
frolic. Carriers, bending under weighty baskets of gifts, filled 
the streets, knockers were banging all over England, and pres- 
ents, often tied to an apple or orange, were deposited at doors 
while the donors ran away to hide and watch their reception. 

This was the time par excellence for the prank of the ever- 
ubiquitous small boy. He rang knockers innumerable, tied 
strings to packages and whisked them off the steps as the door- 
keeper stooped to get them; made the outline of a letter in 
white chalk on the pavement, and showed open derision at the 
efforts of passers-by to pick it up; he delivered monstrous par- 
cels which when unwrapped dwindled to the motto: " Happy is 
he who expects nothing, for he will not be disappointed," or the 
like. 

Inside the house mirth reigned, and between real gifts and 
sham, jokes and serious love-making, with the rushing to the 
door to catch the donor, ere he could escape, a merrier season 
never was. 
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The great event of the evening was the meeting of an equal 
number of bachelors and maids to find by lottery the names of 
their valentines for the year. A maid not only got a bachelor, 
but some other bachelor drew her name, the man though stuck 
faster to the girl who fell to him than to the one who drew him. 
The little slip bearing the name was cherished and worn by the 
man on his sleeve or bosom during St. Valentine's Day. A sort 
of semi-serious air pervaded the love-making, as there seemed 
to be a strong impression that these combined names would 
sooner or later meet at Hymen's altar. 

During the fifteenth century this custom was so popular 
among the upper classes that it even invaded many of the 
European courts. Presents were given to relieve the donor of 
the duty of constant attendance for a year as Valentine and 
were often very costly. 

When bedtime came charms were practiced to aid the mind 
in sleep, which were similar to those of Hallowe'en. Five bay 
leaves had to be procured. Four were pinned to the comers of 
the pillow and one to the middle. This occasioned a dream of 
the future husband, who was to appear the following morning. 
To make the result infallible, an ^^'g was boiled hard, the yolk 
taken out and salt inserted. This was eaten shell and all, with- 
out speaking or drinking. A young writer of 1756 tells her ex- 
perience of the working of this witchery: "It came true," she 
said, " as she kept her eyes shut tight all day till the right man 
came along." 

Before sunrise on the morning of St. Valentine was especi- 
ally sacred to Hymen. From under many a sheltering, homely 
roof stole maidens and bachelors into the fields or along the 
sleeping streets to meet their fate in the first person of the 
opposite sex. Amid the twittering of waking birds and in the 
soft, shy light of daybreak the "old, old story" was heard 
again by many willing ears. 

Under the casement of the " Fair Maid of Perth "do you not 
remember the doughty Henry Smith stealing in the early dawn 
of St. Valentine's morning that the dainty Catherine may, on 
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waking from her slumbers, see him before all others and thus he 
will win the honor of being her valentine. 

Gay, in poetic phrase, gives this old custom — 

Last Valentine, the day when birds of kind. 
Their paramours with mutual chirpings find, 
I early rose, just at the break of day. 
Thee first I spied — and the first swain we see, 
In spite of Fortune shall our true love be. 

In Norfolk, England, the children also arose early for a 
special amusement of their own. " Catching," it was called. 
On meeting^ any one they would call ** Good morning, Valentine !'* 
and repeat it again before the other could reply, thus winning a 
forfeit. They generally preferred to catch an older person, as it 
was thus a more profitable game. The one ** caught " was sent 
home in disgrace and called **sun burnt." 

Of the old saint himself there is but a meager record of 
miracle and martyrdom. He, with all due respect to his good 
qualities, had probably nothing to do with the case. He was 
simply a " go between,'* as Charles Lamb so quaintly calls him, 
to render respectable an old heathen orgie in honor of Juno. 
This event celebrated the mating of birds, the waking: of nature 
and the young love in callow breasts. At this pagan fete we find 
the same sort of lottery in hearts which afterward was practiced 
in England. The early fathers of the church, not approving of 
this ceremony, tried hard to substitute patron saints for sweet- 
hearts, but the season of mating was too much for them. The 
extravagance of gifts which grew out of the drawing accomplish- 
ed the eradication of this feature, at last. 

Chaucer, Donne, Shakespeare, Herrick, Gay, and hundreds 
of other poets once swelled St. Valentine's tribute. **The in- 
terminable poesy of St. Valentine," as one calls it. A degener- 
ated festival it has become, with no high muse of sounding lyre 
to do him honor, so buried in lace, tinsel, and doggerel is he that 
all remembrance of a grave old saint has gone. 



ZULU FOLK AND FABLE. 

BY MARY SCHENCK WOOLMAN. 

Do you know where Zululand is? Away down in South 
Africa, almost at the point, on the east side, you will see twa 
little places called Natal and Zululand. Here the Zulu Kaffirs live. 

Their homes are not at all like ours, but look very much like 
big bee-hives made of twigs and thatch. For a door there is 
merely a hole, which is so small that the inmates have to crawl in 
on their hands and knees; the women go to the left and the men 
to the right. The hearth is built in the middle and the smoke 
goes out through the door and the thatch. Every important 
man owns several of these bee-hive huts, which he uses for vari- 
ous purposes. He places them in a ciiclc around the cattle hut, 
which is the biggest. The whole establishment he calls a Kraal. 

The entire village is built in a circle around a central cattle 
kraal, which is considered almost a sacred inclosure on account 
of the value attached to cattle. Here the sacrifices and feasts 
take place. 

One peculiarity of Zululand is its uninhabited appearance 
for the native conceals, as far as possible, his village in the valleyv 
and among the trees. But when you draw near to them, the 
people are so numerous that they fairly swarm about their hives 
like veritable bees. 

The natives are black as negroes and well formed. Their 
frugality and simple manners keep them healthy. Maize, por- 
ridge, pumpkins, milk and beer is the principal food. Once a 
year, after a rain, a swarm of ants come out of the 
ground and fly about for a little while, then drop their wings- 
and begin to creep. These are eagerly eaten by not only the 
birds and insects, but by the little black Zulu children, who enjoy 
the feast immensely. The natives that are not cannibals seldom 
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eat flesh meat, but, when they do they sit down to a whole ox, 
and do not get up till it is all gone. 

The climate is hot and consequently the Zulus wear very few 
clothes. The men sometimes wear a short kilt, the women a pet- 
ticoat made of skin. They wear no hats and usually have shaven 
heads, but at times they let the hair grow and work it up into 
marvelous shapes like mitres, cones or horns, to the height of six 
or nine inches. The women often wear a top-knot of red clay. 
Both sexes smear the body with red clay and grease, and delight 
in putting on every sort of ornament. When the men reach a 
certain rank they wear a head ring, which is made of the leaves 
of a plant bound about and bent into a ring: This is sewn on 
the hair. 

If you should go in the fields with the Zulu children the trees 
and shrubs would have a strange look to you, but among the 
plants and flowers you would find some you knew in the Ameri- 
can fields, for clover, peppermint, sorrel and buttercups grow 
there as well as here, the names would make you laugh. 

In caves up in the mountains the cannibals live, and descend 
at intervals after game, which, with them, means human flesh, 
not animals. The Zulus generally are not cannibals. They say 
there was a time when there were none, but a great famine arose in 
the distant past and this one tribe became so hungry that they 
began to eat men. They then acquired a taste for human flesh 
which they still gratify. 

Each Zulu has many wives. He buys them with cattle, 
which then becomes the wife s dowry. When a native buys a 
new wife, her future standing will depend on whose cattle he 
uses in the purchase. If he takes of his hereditary estate she is 
a "chief wife," the first one married being called "first chief 
wife," etc. But if he uses the cattle of another of his wives the 
new one will be under her control, or, as they express it, " under 
the control of that cow." The children's position is governed by 
that of their mothers. These arrangements often cause many 
difliculties which have to be settled. 

They believe in witches and tell many incidents of their 
having been seen accompanied by pet wild cats, baboons or 
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leopards. Their priests practice all kinds of strange magic and 
profess to give medicine to the weather to cure it when it rains. 
A priest is recognized by his hair being surmounted by gall 
bladders. 

The Zulus live in fear of being poisoned, and believe an 
enemy can kill you by putting poison on the road and letting 
you walk over it. They worship their ancestors and think 
all the dead become snakes. They have a queer way of raising 
a monument to an ancestor. Each person that goes by the 
chosen spot throws stones upon it, while he offers a prayer to an 
ancestor. Chaka, the great chief who first made the nation 
prominent, is given divine honor. 

The names of the people are often very funny, as they call 
children after some passing event or object of admiration. Thus, 
in one of their stories two sisters bear the names Unthlamru- 
Gobuthlalu (An Inferior Bead) and Unthlamru-Yetusi (A Brass 
Bead). As a brass bead is valued above all other beads, so the 
younger sister was superior to the older. 

The women are fond of stories and tell them to the children. 
The men profess to be superior to such amusement, but acknowl- 
edge that their grandmothers once told them these same tales. 
Not having books, these legends have come down through the 
old women for hundreds of years, and are believed by them to 
be true accounts of events that have happened to Zulus in days 
gone by. 

CONTENTMENT. 

BY ASENATH E. WILSON. 

May I be content to take life as I find it, 

Have the power to suppress all the longings for fame! 
While wearing a pattern of life, may I bind it 

With bands of contentment and love, ne'er to wanel 
May I take up the threads of my life as I find them. 

Ne'er break a loop with an angry twang, 
Or leave my loom tho' the threads may tangle, 

To reach for fame's laurels if o'er me they hang. 
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As the spider outside in my garden sits weaving 

A glorious wheel to shine in the sun, 
Ne'er turns aside for gay threads for its shuttle, 

But contentedly toils with a silver gray one; 
So while I sit at the loom of life spinning, 

Tho' a score of knots be twisted and tied. 
May I not sigh for threads of bright gold for my rising,. 

But use those that God doth lay nearest my side. 



IN APRIL. 

BY ASF.NATH E. WILSON. 

The fields are set with cowslips fair ; 
The ferns uncurl their tangled hair ; 
The moss is weaving with a thread of green 
An emerald carpet sheer without a seam. 

The Dryads from their hidden haunts appear, 
To greet thee spring, '* thou nosegay of the year.'* 
The arbutus vine beneath dead leaves doth creep, 
To pay its grateful homage at thy feet. 

The little brook awakened, rolls and trills 

Its rippling music, winding down the hills, 

While from the farm yard near, and meadows sweet. 

We hear the cattle low and lambkin bleat. 

The bashful violet dons her bonnet blue, 
And shyly creeps out from her bed of dew, 
While Mistress Daffodil, bold beauty she. 
Stands nodding her gay head to bush and tree. 

The faces time has carved on the old trees, 
Look out as tho* amazed thy form to see. 
O, Spring, who dost from winter's tomb arise. 
Clad in bright garments fashioned in the skies. 



V^HAT ARE THE WOMEN OF NEW JERSEY 
DOING FOR THEIR SISTERS? 

BY MRS. B. WILLIAMt-ON. 

What are the women of New Jersey doing for their sisters ? 
is the question that I wish to agitate, the amount of responsibil- 
ity that rests upon each of us women in this regard, the length 
and breadth of our responsibility as Christian women; Charity, 
its meaning and application. Let us see what the women of 
New Jersey are doing for their sisters. 

We have girl's clubs, admirable institutions all of them, en- 
couraging the working girl in her desire for independence and 
self-support, supported mainly by the girls themselves, then there 
are sectarian societies, such as the Girl's Friendly, and many 
other admirable clubs of like character, all rightly admitting 
only respectable girls. 

These touch a class of girls in our community who are 
honest and true. The working e:irl of America is " brave, vir- 
tuous and true," statistics prove it. 

But what is being done for the girls who, by their bringing 
up, indifference and neglect of parents, drift into the easy paths 
of vice and crime ? Nothing ; to these we women must turn our 
attention. 

There should be no shrinking from a personal duty in this 
respect. 

The hand of pity and sympathy must be literally held out. 
No soul is too bad for redemption. The tendency among Chris- 
tian people generally is to act as though some souls under certain 
circumstances, were outside the pale. 

Witness the indifference to the spiritual welfare of the 
inmates of the Alms-houses, old persons, generally, who long, 
more than the young, for spiritual consolation. 
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Until within the last ten years, in many of our largest Alms- 
■houses, religious services wtre unknown, and the dead were 
buried without services of any kind. 

We should turn our attention to bettering the condition of 
all classes of women in our State, by finding employment for 
those needing it, by giving advice upon all practical matters, 
such as the care of children, preparing of food, house arrange- 
ments looking to comfort, cleanliness and morality, also to 
prevent the oppression of those at work, by the employer. 

This work cannot be done from the standpoint of "Women's 
rights," rather must it be from influence that women can exercise 
outside the halls of legislation. 

It must simply be a work of guarding and watching the 
interests of girls and women, the lifting up of those who are by 
their envirnment living in distress and sin ; it must be a hand-to- 
hand fight of "woman for woman," shall we not rather make 
strong woman's present position in the community? 

Woman's position today in all communities is an elevated 
one. 

She it is, who to a large extent holds in her hand the power 
for good and evil, she it is, who trains the child, guards the 
home, encourages the confidences necessary to true motheihood 
and home influences; she it is, who encourages habits of industry 
and trains the citizen. Can women devise a nobler, higher place 
in the universe ? 

So let our work in this direction be done entirelv with the 
idea of " Woman for woman," believing that if we live up to the 
standard where man has placed us, Ave are filling the highest and 
noblest place that can be given us. 

It is to this standard that I hope we can raise, by judicious 
in-iuence and proper sympathy, women who have fallen below 
our standard of truth honesty, and respectability. 



MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE CHINESE. 

BY MIRIAM WHEELER. 

The social customs of the Chinese of the nineteenth century- 
differ very immaterially from those of earlier times. "As old as 
the hills," may be truly said of the manners and customs of our 
Eastern friends. What they did in the days of Confucius, so do 
they now! 

The Chinese make weddings a season of great rejoicing; and 
among the wealthy, a time of the most extravagant display. 

First of all is the part played by the ** go-between,'* or match 
maker; then the consulting of oracles for the selection of a lucky 
wedding day. On the day before the wedding, every invited 
guest is expected to make a present in money to the family of 
the bridegroom. Among the middle class, anyone, friend or 
stranger, may call and see the bride on the evening before the 
day of her marriage. She is obliged to stand, while the company 
of spectators observe her appearance and criticise her deport- 
ment. They indulge in great liberty of remark about her, which 
she must bear with composure. 

When a girl dies before the wedding a peculiar custom 
called "asking for her shoes" is observed. Her aliianced 
husband goes to the residence of her parents and demands a 
pair of shoes recently worn by his deceased betrothed. These 
he carries in one hand and three lighted sticks in the other; at 
every street corner, he calls out her name and invites her to 
follow. On reaching his home he informs her of the fact and 
then proceeds with an elaborate ceremony, burning incense and 
placing the shoes on a chair near a table, he bows and worships, 
thus acknowledging the girl or her shoes as his wife. 

The entire period of childhood in the Celestial Empire is 
passed in the keeping of ceremonies, from the ** binding its 
wrists " on the first day to the ** passing through the door," 
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which occurs every year. At this time a door of bamboo covered 
with red and white paper is erected in the centre of the room, 
and, after spending the entire day in minor ceremonies, the 
priest, taking the youngest child in his arms, blowing a horn^ 
advances slowly through the door, all the family following. This 
is repeated in each corner of the room and then the door is 
burned. When children reach the age of sixteen, ** going out of 
childhood *' is celebrated. All beyond death is regarded by the 
Chinese as dark; the dead are supposed to need the ceremonial 
lighted sticks to aid them in walking in the darkness. An ab- 
surd custom is, to inform the ten kings of hell of the death of 
the individual. The ceremonies for the dead extend through 
every month for three years. A remarkable custom is the Chi- 
nese way of giving presents. Many things are offered as 
presents merely as show, to obtain a reputable name among 
neighbors; a person sends a present consisting of two, four, or 
even twelve kinds of articles. The friend accepts one, or four, 
and returns the others with many thanks. If the whole number 
be accepted, the receiver, by doing so, would make the donor 
angry, and he would be regarded as deficient in good breeding. 
The Taouism, one of China's three great religions, has an 
elaborate code of demonology. The head devil lives in the seal, 
and has been honored by the Chinese people by being adopted 
as their national emblem. This dragon or devil, holds a remark- 
able position in the history and government of China. They 
believe the earth to be teeming with devils, and the aid of priests 
is needed frequently to capture the most troublesome ones; 
money is raised and a priest is sent for to conduct the ceremony. 
A bottle or jar is secured for each devil, and the priest fastens 
inside of them a bait in the shape of gold and silver tinted paper 
(imitation money). This is reduced to spirit by burning, and 
the devils, not knowing of the fraud, enter the jars in which the 
mock money was burned. Being thus trapped, the bottles are 
sealed and carried away by the priest, whose bank account is 
largely increased because of his successful capture. 

Demonology enters every phase of Chinese lile. The priest 

26 
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is the only medium betweent the people and their invisible foes! 
Every disaster, fire, flood, famine or drought, is due to these 
devils. 



STANZAS. 

BY MARY JANE WILLIAMS — (MRS. A. NAUDAIN BELL.) 

'Tis folly to grieve or fret over trifles, 
Or to sigh and look woefully sad; 

To anticipate evil in ev'ry event. 
And forget we've a right to be glad. 

It surely is better to think of the present, 
Of its duties, its pleasures and care; 

And in doing our best, be happy and blest, 
We couid thus for the future prepare. 

No state or condition can happiness give, 
If contentment dwells not in the mind; 

But there's little that's outward can grieve us, 
If we to God's will are resigned. 

Life has its pleasures as well as its sorrows. 
And its bliss is as great as its woe; 

And a mind that's disposed to be cheerful. 
As much of its sunshine may know. 

Then banish the gloomy forebodings of ill, 
That poisons each moment of bliss; 

And wish not to live in a better world, till 
You have learned to be happy in this. 



A TRUE STORY OF A FUNERAL. 

BY ADELAIDE WORTHINGTON. 

From Southampton, Long Island, I went with my daughter 
lo one of the shore resorts to stay a few days. We were recom- 
mended to a small house with a little store attached, where soda 
ivater, etc., were sold. The house was kept by Mrs. Squires, a 
kind and practical country woman, who lived alone with her 
husband. 

Mrs. Squires immediately gave me a pelightful room with 
balcony overlooking the Bay, and then left me saying, ''^ he thinks 
I ought to be with him all the time, but how can I when there's 
a mess of meat in the oven and chores in the store to 'tend to?" 

The ** he " referred to was her husband, who was very ill with 
lingering consumption. 

Two hours after I had been in the house, Mrs. Squires 
knocked at my door and calmly said without shedding a tear, 
and with the most matter of fact air possible, "I went through 
his room to see to my mess of meat in the kitchen, when he 
gasped like and died. I s'pose I will have to lay him out myself. 
Wish I had stayed with him more, it kinds of troubles me now 
he's dead." 

I sympathised with her saying I hoped she would not have to 
do that, whereupon Mrs. Squires told me she would call Jim a 
boy who was then plowing in the field, and with whose assistance 
she prepared the body for burial, which only took her about ten 
minutes. She had no one else to help her until two days after 
when she called an undertaker an hour before the funeral. 

This over, Mrs. Squires went on with her work in the most 
•composed manner, changing beds, and fixing up her rooms, as 
she had sent for her daughter, who lived in New York. The 
blinds were all thrown open and the children of the neighborhood 
flocked in and looked around eagerly. 
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I had avoided looking at the remains, but passing througfc 
the hall Mrs. Squires spied me while at her work. The thought 
must have occurred to her for the first time for she called out to 
me in the midst of moving furniture, " do you s'posehe's dead ?** 

I informed her that I would find out for a certainty, when 
Jim the plow boy interrupted me by saying, "Yes, I know he's 
dead." This seemed to satisfy her perfectly. 

All the friends, myself included,, were invited to attend the 
burial service in the church. 

Previous to the funeral I had suggested to Mrs. Squires that 
she ought to put mourning on the door saying, '* If you can't get 
anything else I would almost be willing to part with my crepe 
veil." Nothing more was said, but when I started to go to the 
funeral my veil was not to be found. I immediately mentioned 
the fact to Mrs. Squires, who said: "For the lands sakes ! I 
remember I put your veil on the door. Do you want it back 
now?" I informed her that I would gladly stay at home, and 
went to the window to watch the procession. First came a 
buggy with the minister, next the hearse and then an omnibus 
with the mourners dressed in deep mourning.. 

Thinking Mrs. Squires would feel very sad on her return 
from the grave, I attempted to condole with her and asked about 
the funeral. 

Her first remark to me was, " I paid the undertaker seventy- 
five dollars at the grave ; found it in his pockets ; wanted it off 
my mind, 'cause it might go for something else. Now, if you 
don't mind having your victuals with them, we will all eat to- 
gether, for I am real hungry." 

She thereupon sat down and ate a hearty dinner of beefsteak 
and onions. 

I asked her what denomination the clergyman was. She 
replied, " He was Universalist." (stopping to think.) " No, he was 
Methodist or Baptist." 

I afterwards heard that the clergyman left abruptly at the. 
grave to overtake his runaway horse. 



THE DAY FOR ME. 

BY ANNIE ISABEL WILLIS. 

A brilliant skv, a fine bare tree. 

Some soft snow blowing down the slope ; 
The cedars green as they can be, 

The sunshine full of life and hope — 
These fill one's heart with glee, 
This is the day for me ! 

A warm, sweet noon, with flowers round, 

And insects happy in the sun ; 
With green things rising from the ground. 

Their higher life not long begun — 
Hail ! blossom, bird and bee, 
This is the day for me ! 

A richer sky, a deeper green ; 

A happy sense of well-earned rest ; 
A summer landscape full of sheen, 

The world at its brightest, sweetest, best ; 
A swaying seat in a tree — 
This is the day for me ! 

The glowing woods in splendor stand 

(Their wealth is hid from careless sight); 

The eye may feast on every hand ; 
To be alive is pure delight. 

■Oh, autumn wind so free, 

This is the day for me ! 

Be not so fast, joy pulsing heart. 
These ideal days make not the year ; 

They only form its perfect part. 

Some must be rainy, cold and drear, 

'Canst then say earnestly, 

'^Thisis theday for me?" 



, AN EASTER PACKAGE. 

BY ANNIE ISABEL WILLIS. 

A little man and a little woman were talking in low tones one 
Easter eve in the darkened sitting room of a house beside whose 
front door rusty crape streamers fluttered. They were brother 
and sister. The man had a commonplace face, with a pleasant 
look usually upon it. A sparse, stubby beard grew around the 
lower part of his face and under the edge of his chin. It stopped 
at the ears, of course, but was continued just behind them by 
another sparse, stubby fringe of hair, which reached around the 
back of his head. The entire top was bald and shining. 

The woman was short and slender and very trim in person 
and dress. Her face was not so round as her brother's; her hair, 
just turning gray, was parted carefulh' and smoothed away over 
the forehead and behind the ears into a coil low in her neck. 

** You're real mean an* graspin', Jot," the woman was saying 
somewhat shakily. " An' how you can be, with poor pa a-lyin' 
there in the parlor, I don't see. I wouldn't begretch him any- 
thing nice naow. I'm sure it was all his'n, and he aimed it by 
workin' hard." 

" Now, Dot, don't you take on so. Can't you talk sensible 
'thout cryin', I wonder ? I knowed pa well enough. He wouldn't 
'prove o' no sech outlay as you seem to want. We'll come to the 
poor'us yet if you're bound to go on so. 

" Come to the poor'us!" she ejaculated, her eyes flashing. ** I 
ain't afeered o' that, anyway. I wouldn't be mean enough to 
think of sech things while poor pa is waitin' to be buried. Mebbe 
you'll want to go an' dig the grave yourself, to save payin' fur 
hevin' it done." 

The brother made no reply to this. He rose and walked 
cautiously to the door of the parlor and opened it a trifle. " Come 
in, Mr. Gregory," he whispered to the waiting undertaker. 
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** We've decided to hev the hearse, Mr. Gregory," said the 
brother; "an' give us a plain wood coffin with proper trimmins." 

Mr. Gregory soon departed. He had heard the discussion 
between the brother and sister, and was not slow in telling of it." 

The Trynns had lived for years in one of two frame houses 
built "double," the only structure of the sort in Fairway. 

People thought old Jacob Trynn eccentric when he built in 
that manner. When the houses were done they went by the 
name of ** The Twins," a time honored joke which was meant to 
be a pun on the owner's last name. 

The family was also called the** The Twins," and finally 
every one forgot how the name was spelled. There had been 
originally the father and mother, a son and a daughter — curi- 
ously enough twins — also a younger son. The mother faded out 
of life after five years in the little house. The father lived long 
enough to see his twin children confirmed in solitary ways of 
living. They were about fifty when the old man, four years past 
the allotted threescore and ten of human strength, died. Their 
names were Joshua and Dora, familiarly shortened to Jot and 
Dot. The younger son had gone away after the mother died, to 
** ranch it ' in Colorado, and had not been heard from for several 
years. 

The end came to Jacob Trynn suddenly and formed the 
chief topic of conversation at the store. The tale told by Mr. 
Gregory was not long in reaching there. 

** Heerd anything abaout the trouble up to Twins?" 
asked Hi Anderson, the stage driver, who generally had the news 
before the rest did. 

"No ; is there any ! What abaout. Hi .^" asked his hearers. 

**Wal, it's abaout how they shell put the old man under. 
Dot, she wanted him to hev a cloth covered casket an' a hearse, 
but Jot he said 'twan't no use goin' to sech expense. He 'lows 
that a good coffin is good enough, an' says 'tan't so fur to the 
buryin'graound but what the the bearers kin walk. Mr. Gregory 
says he gin in, though, abaout the hearse." 

The usual slow stream of talk and conjecture followed these 
statements, some taking Dot's side, some Jot's. Some were 
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heard to make ill willed speeches about both, and there was a 
great deal of free comment. 

" Jot, he's mighty close, you know," said one. " S'pose thar 
ain't never been a time when Dot wouldn't give in, but 'pears she 
wanted this pretty bad." 

And so the news was dispersed. 

No one ever quite dared to speak to the Trynns about their 
quarrel, as reported by Mr. Gregory. Had it been a difference 
on any other subject, people would have stepped right in and 
tried to settle affairs, but this they let alone. In a few weeks' 
time everybody was surprised by the announcement that the 
Trynns had notified their tenants in the other house to vacate. 
No one could find out definitely at first what reason they had for 
giving up that much of their income. Jot worked in the drum 
shops, Fairway's one industry aside from farming, and Dot sewed 
drum straps at home. They had a fine garden, which furnished 
their table and left something to sell besides, so they got along 
comfortably and could lay aside something for their declining 
years. 

Presently the village was electrified by the news that Dot 
was going to live in the other house. The trouble began with 
the different wishes about the father's funeral. Neither brother 
nor sister could let the subject alone, and the more words they 
had the more the trouble grew. At last matters came to a crisis. 

** 'Pears like you don't want I should stay with you any 
longer. Jot," said his sister after some discussion one day. 

" I don't know's I care," he replied. ** Ef I've got to be 
hectored abaout all the rest of my days, a pretty life I'll lead." 

*^ It's as much your fault as mine," she declared. " You 
won't never let me alone no more P'raps we kin git on better 

separate." 

"Jest so," said Jot; " I'll tell the Blakeses they'll have to git 
out, an' one o' us kin live thar." 

" I'll go into the other haouse," offered Dot timidly. She 
felt very sorry she had begun the subject of a separation. So 
did he, at heart, but neither would say so. " You'd never be 
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able to get it clean, an' Tve had my hands into all sech work, 
)'ou know/* 

"Jest as you like," was Jot's laconic reply. 

When the Blakes had gone, the sister went in to clean the 
house. It was built exactly like the other one, only everything 
was'** the other way around." It was the same and yet not the 
same, and she felt sorry she had offered to be the one to move. 
Jot helped her carry in her part of the things with which the 
old home was well filled. Each seemed to strive in little ways 
to give in to the other during their last days together, the only 
difference being about the possession of the tall old clock. Jot 
insisted on keeping it. 

** I hope it'll allers be a-tickin* out your meanness," Dot said 
indignantly. After the change was made she sat down and had 
a good cry. 

Sure enough, ihe little man grew^ uneasy Her wish came 
true at night when he was busy about the house. " Mean — 
man," **mean— man," he heard very distinctly. Finally he 
stopped the clock and felt meaner than ever to keep it useless. 

After they had been separated a week Dot went into the 
other house while Jot was away at work. Each had always 
made a point of leaving the back door key under the rag mat on 
each back doorstep, ** in case o' sulhin' happenin,' " they said. 
She wouldn't go in before, but she did now, and held up her 
hands in horror at his untidiness. She began to straighten it 
up, stealthily at first, as if she were afraid some one would over- 
hear her. She discovered in the pantry some baker's bread, and 
her heart reproached her, for she knew Jot hated any but home- 
made. It took but an instant to run home and get a nice loaf, 
to which she added a pie. These she placed prominently on 
Jot's pantry shelves. Then, as the whistles were sounding for six 
o'clock, she went home. 

On the next Sunday afternoon, while his sister was out. Jot 
went into her cellar and brought up her tubs for Monday's 
washing, setting them out on the bench. Monday morning she 
went in, when there was a chance, gathering up his small wash, 
^nd taking it home nicely laundried Tuesday afternoon. Then 
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Jot began puttinjj; up her clotheslines for her. So, gradually,, 
they slyly exchanged work in a way that would have been comi- 
cal if it had not been pathetic. They talked together casually, 
of course, but neither would show a particle cf interested feel- 
ing toward the other. 

On the Saturday before Easter, Hiram drove up to the 
Trynn property with a tiny passenger — a little girl six years old. 
There was a tag attached to her person which had written on it, 
•* Mr. Jacob Trynn," and the proper address. 

** Now, sit right still," he said kindly to the little creature, as 
he reined in his horses. Then he got down and walked up the 
path to the old Trynn house. Jot was away, for it was not quite 
six, and Dot, hearing the knock at her brother's door, put her 
head out of her own. 

"What now, Hiram?" she asked. " Who on airth hev you 
got thar?" 

" The nicest leetle package you ever see," he replied. ** It's 
directed to your father, an' naterally I come to the old door, for- 
gittin' that you wasn't thar. I reckon you air the one to see to 
the leetle thing. She come all the way from Coloraydo, an' she 
says her name is Mabel Trynn. Her pa's dead. 

He turned away to get the child, and Dot fluttered about 
sorrowfully and yet joyfully. *'It must be Jack's child," she 
whispered with tears in her eyes. **Jack's leetle girl." 

'* Here she is,'^ shouted Hiram in the front doorway, and Dot 
wiped her eyes with her clean white apron and went forward 
with outstretched arms. 

" You dear," she said, and kissed the child again and again, 
taking her in her lap and crying over her at intervals while re- 
moving her wraps. *' What's this?" she asked when she found 
an envelope pinned securely in the inner pocket of the child's 
light cloak. 

" Papa's letter," said the little one. It told how he w^as ill 
and could not get well ; how he had not strength to bring his 
child to the old home and the father he supposed was still living, 
and described in a few words the various kinds of business in 
which he had engaged since they heard from him last. He had 
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Ipst his wife, who was an orphan with no near relatives, not long 
before the date of the letter. He wrote of what little property 
he had invested for the child, and how he had seen to all the de- 
tails of its settlement by some one who would forward proper 
papers, and closed with a sad farewell. 

Hiram met Jot as he drove up the village street. 

**I brung you an express package for Easter jest now, Jot," 
he said slopping his horses. " I left it daowu to your haouse. 
Your sister she took it," and cracking his whip Hiram drove on, 
leaving Jot standing in the road. 

"VVa!, I vum!" he said aloud. "Wonder what it is," and 
off he started again. **Thar hain't no one as I know of to send 
me an Easter package," he soliloquized. ** He says Dot took it. 
Why on airth didn't he leave it at my haouse ? He knows where 
the key allers is as well as I do. Jest as likely as not Dot took 
the wrappers off to see what it is. Women is so curus." 

Reaching home he entered his own door first. 

" Nothin' here," he ejaculated, after glancing hurriedly 
around. ** I didn't think she'd keep it. Gosh, what's that ?" as 
the sound of clear, childish laughter was heard through the par- 
tition wall. "Guess Dot's got company. I b'lieve I'll see who it 
is afore I go in." 

When the change of homes had been made, in the process of 
a general cleaning. Dot had removed the covering from a disused 
stovepipe hole between the two houses and it had not been re- 
placed. Perhaps she thought it would not be so lonesome if she 
had some means of communication between the two sitting 
rooms. Jot now placed a chair under the hole and climbed up. 
As the ceilings were low he could easily see through into the 
next room. 

Yes, Dot had company, but only a tiny little girl. ** Who in 
Sam Hill is that ? " said he. (*' Sam Hill " was one of the strong- 
est ejaculations Jot ever used.) "I never see a young 'un 
araound these parts as putty as that. Wonder where its ma is ?" 

After waiting patiently a few minutes to see or hear if she 
were anywhere near, he clambered stiffly down. 
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" I'd better go and git my package, as long as it's onl)' that 
leetle gal she's got fur comp'ny." 

He stepped carefully over to the other house and entered 
without ceremony. 

**Dot," he began in an aggrieved tone, "whar's my express 
package ? I met Hi daoun the r-oad a piece, and he said he'd 
left suthin' here fur me an' you took it. Why didn't you let him 
leave it in my haouse.'^" with a slight emphasis on the possessive 
pronoun. 

The little girl, sliding off from her aunt's lap, stood looking 
■ at him with her great, blue eyes. 

**Oh," she said suddenly, *' that's my Uncle Jot ! My papa 
telled me about him. What's the matter wiv your head?" she 
asked in the next instant. "Ain't you got any hair ?" shaking 
her own sunny curls. 

'* Who on airth is she?" asked Jot, turning a bewildered face 
toward his sister. 

*' That's the express package you're lookin' fur, and her 
name is Mabel Trynn, Read that. It was pinned inside her 
coat," handing him the letter. ** She's Jack's child. Poor Jack." 

"Poor Jack !" Jot repeated when he had finished, wiping 
away a few tears. " Wal, little gal, I don'n know as I kin lake 
very gocd keer of you, but I'll try fur Jack's sake." 

**Wny, good land, Joshua Trynn!'*' exclaimed Dot; "you 
don't think o' takin' her in tother haouse, do you? You know 
very well you can't take keer of a little girl like that." 

" Wal,'' said her brother, slowly, " seein' as Pm Jacob Trynn " 
— his middle name was Jacob — " the leetle gal b'longs to me." 

" Hoaw air you goin' to take proper keer o' her when you're 
away all day, I'd like to know ?" Dot asked triumphantly. 

" Wal, mebbe you had better keep her a spell," said Jot 
slowly, " and then p'r'aps I kin hev her awhile when work gits 
slack." 

Summer came with all its loveliness, and Mabel, who was not 
particularly strong when she arrived, grew the picture of glowing 
health. She was out of doors almost all day long, but every 
evening she went in for a romp with Uncle Jot. Finally the shop 
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was closed to repair some machinery. Then Jot demanded the 
child for awhile. She staid with him willingly enough until bed- 
time. Then she made such an outcry that after trying in vain 
to pacify her he carried her into his sister, saying, " She'd better 
stay with you nights, but she must eat all her meals with me." 
And Dot, who had long ago resolved chat come what might she 
would never differ from her brother again, did not object. 

But the baby grew ill. Dot was awakened one night by her 
meaning. She soon aroused her brother, and he hurried of for a 
doctor. Mabel's illness was a short one and not at all danger- 
ous, but during it neither brother or sister left her except when 
necessary. While they were watching one night — the night she 
was the worst — Jot said suddenly: 

** I do think, Dot, ef Mabel giis well, as haow we'd orter" — 

** Jest what I was a-thinkin\ We'd better give up this here 
livin' alone an'" — 

" Haow did you knew that was what I was a-goin' to say?" 
interrupted her brother. 

" Wal, I s'plcioned you was gettin' ruther tired o' livin' alone, 
an' I know right well I am. Then thar's Mabel. We both want 
her; an' besides, I don't know's we've got much time to spend in 
bickerin'. We're both gittin' along in years." 

** Yes," added Jot, ** there's no sense in livin' in both these 
haouses when we kin live jist as well in one, with room enough 
an' to spare, an' the rent from this one we kin lay by fur Mabel if 
she gits well. Please God she will !" 

The child was better when morning came, and as soon as she 
could be moved she was carried into the next house, as was all 
the furniture her aunt had been using. In a few days a placard 
** To Let" appeared in the window of the dismantled house, and 
the village loungers had something more to talk about. 

"That air leetle gal I bring them Twins was a right proper 
Easter gift, fer peace and good will came with her," said Hiram, 
when he heard of the reconciliation. 

On the first day Mabel was well enough to play about the 
house she stood before the old clock, which was still silent. 

*' Why don't it go," she asked, suddenly. 
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" I stopped it,*' said her uncle, a little shamefacedly. 

" What fur, Jot ?" asked Dot. 

** Oh, wal, it — it bothered me," he replied. " I orter ha' let 
you hev it, Dot. I couldn't a-bear to hear it." 

" Never mind," she said, softly; we kin bear it naow." 

" Oh, yes. Uncle Jot, make it go," cried the child. 

He did so, and she stood delightedly listening to it at inter- 
vals in her play. " I know what it says," she called out, after a 
while; "your names." 

They listened. Sure enough, they heard it plainly. ** Dot — 
Jot.*' "Dot — Jot," and looked happily at each other over the 
head of the child who had interpreted its sounds for them. 

" We'll all keep together naow," said Jot, slowly; " you an' 
me an' Mabel an' the old clock. There shan't nothin' separate us 
^ny more." 

And it was so. 



NOT DEAD, BUT SLEEPING. 

BY MARY HOWELL WILSON. 

A tiny seed lay in his hand; 

" I cannot understand," he said, 
" You say this wee thing is asleep. 
And the dark earth so soft and deep 

Must be its little cradle bed. 

" Our baby sleeps, but when I call, 

She wakes and laughs to see me near; 
Above the seedling's soft dark nest, 
I've called, Come from your quiet rest! 
It will not come, does it not hear ?" 
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"^'You cannot make it hear/* I said 

"Your merry words it may not heed, 
God*s voice will call above some day, 
Bright flowers then, to cheer the way, 

Will rise from out this tiny seed. 

"This little bunch of silk," she cried, 

'* A caterpiller spun around, 
I cannot wake it though I've tried, 
I think the ugly thing has died, 

Or else its sleep is very sound.' 

** Dear one," I said, " God's loving call 

From out this sleeping, ugly thing 
That seems so very near to die, 
Can bring a lovely butterfly, 

Mounting the air on golden wing." 

J told the children of His love. 

And care of flower and butterfly. 
Then mourned, "Oh, God, this work Thou gave; 
These souls I cannot help or save, 

So lost to Thee, they can but die." 

•"' Oh, ihou of little faith," He said: 

The dead soul heard His word of might 

And with a new repentance rife. 

Came creeping forward into life. 

And in my heart came stronger light. 

This Easter brings a glad new joy — 

Dead soul and flower and butterfly — 
We'll trust to Him, they are not dead. 
They are but sleeping, as he said. 

And those whom He loves cannot die. 



TWENTY YEARS. 

On the Twentieth Anniversary of the Memorial Baptist Churchy 

Saleniy New Jersey. 

BY MISS SARAH S. WALKER. 

The days glide on, and now we stand, 
Between the years, a little band 
Of pilgrims, lifting eyes and hand 
To Thee, our blessed Lord. 

Thou led'st us in the early days, 
When hearts were young, in pleasant ways, 
f Taught us to sing Thy heavenly lays ; 
Lead still, O Lord, lead on ! 

Of friends who joined us long ago. 
Some walk with heavy tread, and slow, 
Some rest beneath the bloom and snow. 
Where slept the blessed Lord. 

They loved Thy kingdom, while on earth, 
Received the new and heavenly birth, 
Nor joined in sin in halls of mirth, 
Died in their blessed Lord. 

Their spirits walk with Him in light 
In Paradise, where is **no night," 
With Christ and the Redeemed in white. 
Thro' Him, their blessed Lord. 

A few more years of toil below, 
And weary wandering to and fro. 
Then we shall see and hear and. know 
Our blessed risen Lord. 



HOW CAN THE BRAIN REST? 

BY CELIA B. WHITEHEAD. 

I am not very much of a physiologist, and at the risk of in- 
curring a smile of pity or derision from those who consider 
themselves learned in the science of Physiology, I will state that, 
in its present imperfect state, I have not very large respect for it. 
Now, there's Anatomy; you can know something for certain 
about it; the number, size, weight, color, texture, and situation of 
the bones, muscles, cords, tendons, and different organs of the body 
can be demonstrated, and, of course, inferences can be drawn 
regarding their uses and treatment in many particulars. In 
others there there has been a great deal of guess-w^ork done, and 
in no regard have guesses been more prolific than regarding the 
brain, unless it may be the much-abused stomach and liver. 

The question asked at the beginning is one that has many 
times presented itself for my consideration. For many years 
past there has been a vast amount of preaching to people about 
overworking their brains; and as I lay down trying to take an 
hour's rest, and, in accordance with my physician's requirements, 
working tremendously hard to stop thinking, the thought came 
to me — and I had to think it — why not stop breathing to rest the 
lungs ? 

The chain of thought which followed may not be original. 
I do not know. It was new- to me, and affords me great consola- 
tion; fori must confess this idea of stopping thinking to re^t 
the brain has always been repugnant to me. 

VVe breathe with the lungs, but the lungs do not produce the 
air we breathe; they simply breathe it, and that without any 
conscious volition on our part, excepting at times when we find it 
beneficial to refresh our lungs by drawing in an extra quantity. 

Some say we think with the stomach, and perhaps dyspeptics 
do. Ordinarily, how^ever, I suppose we think with the brain, but 
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the brain does not produce the thought we think. It simply thinks 
it, and that, usually, without any conscious volition on our part. 

Now, let us carry the parallel farther: Suppose a person of 
large lung capacity confined in a small room. The air of the 
room soon becomes vitiated and injurious to the lungs. Shall 
we say to that person, ** You have used your lungs too much. 
You must stop breathing and let them rest?" It seems to me 
such a proceeding would hardly be more absurd than for us to 
say of persons who have exhausted the brain in a certain round 
of thought, that they must stop thinking. What do we say to 
persons whose lungs have become weakened or diseased by 
breathing the same air over and over? We tell them to breathe 
fresh air, not to stop breathing. 

The world is as full of thousjht as it is of air. The one is 
appropriated by the lungs, the other by the brain. Now, suppose 
a person of large brain capacity, confined by circumstances to a 
limited range of thought. The brain will become restive, weak- 
ened, diseased. 

What should be the remedy be ? Not less thought, but fresh 
thought — all the thought the brain chooses to think — just as we 
give a change of air to the lungs, and all the air they will breathe. 
Not dead, vitiated, unclean, dark, and cheerless thought?, not 
thoughts that have been through and through the brain till it has 
extracted all the good they could furnish, but live, fresh, pure, 
hopeful, new thoughts, from which the brain can gather to itself 
strength and sustenance, just as we would give to the lungs air 
fresh from heaven and not confine ourselves in dampness and 
darkness and foul miasm, and then hold our noses for fear it will 
hurt us to breathe. 

And now, believing I have made plain my meaning, be it 
right or wrong, I will not illustrate further. From this time on, 
until I shall hear some more feasible plan than I have yet heard 
for doing it, i shall not try to stop thinking in order to rest my 
brain. 

It may be objected that the brain sleeps and the lungs do 
not, but I believe even on that point physiologists differ, and I 
shall take the benefit of the disagreement. 



GERMAN COFFEE PARTIES. 

BY EDITH WINSER. 

** Complimenls of the gracious Frau Grafin X., and she begs 
fhe pleasure of Mrs. and Miss Blank's company to a cup of coffee 
^t four o'clock tomorrow afternoon, ' thus announced Gretchen, 
our natty little maid. "Our compliments to Frau Grafin, and 
we shall be happy to accept her kind invitation.'* Gretchen de- 
livered the message and returned, saying, " It is to be a large 
company, eighteen ladies.'* Scarcely had she spoken the words 
when another ring summoned her to the door, and in a few mo- 
ments she came back again with: " Compliments of Frau Pro- • 
fessor Z., and she begs the pleasure of the ladies' company to a 
cup of coffee day after tomorrow afternoon," to which we also 
signified our acceptance. 

So we were fairly launched upon the sea of " Kaff6e- 
schlacten." What would it be like? 

We had read much of coffee parties; but reading is not per- 
gonal experience of this peculiarly German institution. We were 
also to see the two phases of German society — the "Adeliche " 
and the " Biirgerliche." Therefore many were the wondering 
•questions we propounded to each other as we discussed the differ- 
ent aspects of the distinct social strata; the nobility and the 
upper middle class having no common tie. 

Having donned our best garments, we sallied forth at the ap- 
pointed time for the entertainment We were received at the 
door by a maid, who took our bonnets and mantles, and we were 
then ushered by a footman into the drawing room, where several 
ladies were already present, to whom our kind hostess immedi- 
.ately mtroduced us. Each had some pleasant remark to make 
by way of welcome to the strangers. Then I was conducted to a 
sofa and seated at the left of an Excellenz, the wife of the Hof 
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Marschal*, the highest officer of the ducal court. This honor was- 
due to the fact that my husband was a colonel, and there being 
no general's wife present, I ranked above the other guests. Ex- 
cellenz being the highest in rank present, it was in order that I 
must sit at her left hand, she on my right — the Germans being 
great sticklers for rank. Had I been the wife of a man without 
title, I must have taken a seat very low down. The sofas (the 
places of honor upon which no child ever dare seat itself, and no 
unmarried woman either, if a married woman be in the room; 
and I have often seen elderly unmarried women standing until 
tneir younger married sisters were seated) are most fearfully un- 
comfortable things. They are so deep that they must be filled 
in with cushions in order to keep the happy (or unhappy) occu- 
pants at the proper angle with regard to the coffee table, which 
is placed directly in front of them. My niece, meanwhile, had 
been led into an adjoining room, where the young girls* table 
(Jugendtisch) was spread. 

The salon, in which the older ladies took their places, was a 
large room with marquetry floor covered with rugs. Placed 
against the dead wall was the great sofa with the large table in 
front, on which the coffee was to be served, with chairs arranged 
along its other three sides. The table was covered with that 
heavy damask so greatly prized by the German hausfrau, but so 
different from the dainty fabrics we Americans consider fine 
napery. At each place there were a plate, knife, saucer, spoon 
and doyley. Down the centre of the table there were great 
plates of ** Kaffeekuchen " and many kinds of fancy cakes. The 
quaint silver boxes with lock and key, holding large lumps 
of beet-root sugar, and the jugs foaming with whipped cream, 
were arranged about the table at proper distances within the reach 
of all. There were no sugar tongs, each guest using thumb and 
forefinger to convey the sugar to the cups. * * * ^c 

Each lady, as soon as she was seated, opened her work-bag 
and drew forth her afternoon's work — stockings, point lace, rug 
work, crochet ; taking, in short, every sort of fancy work dear to 
the heart of the industrious German woman. I felt utterly de 
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4rop^ for I did not know that it was the thing to be provided with 
needlework. 

The servants now made their appearance with trays filled 
with cups of tea and coffee. As each guest w^s served the quiet 
•conversation became animated, not to say loud. Each lady had 
-some news to relate, and the others had comments to make. 
There was none of that apathy or calm indifference to what is go- 
ing on as is so often the case with ns. Every one is expected to 
*** pay for her place "—to this extent at least, that she must either 
-give some interesting experience, usually concerning the latest 
court news, the schools, or that topic of all topics, servants, or 
pass an opinion upon the subject under discussion. 

The ladies worked whenever they were not sipping their 
coffee or tea or soaking their pieces of cake, which previously 
had been carefully cut with the little pointed steel knives with 
silver handles The soaked bits were conveyed to the mouth 
with the teaspoon, although some of the ladies took the large 
wedges of coffee cake, dipped them into the coffee, and then bit 
off the soaking end, not pausing until the entire piece was 
finished. Others would cut off pieces of the dry cake and eat 
them from the point of the dagger-shaped knife. I could not 
have done it if I had tried, any more than I could eat with chop- 
sticks. It was astonishing that they were able to embroider 
with silks and wools without soiling them after taking the rich 
cake in their fingers, for many of the ladies never used the doy- 
leys. 

After the coffee and cakes were finished the tables were 
cleared, and the ladies continued their work and their talk. The 
theatre was very fuliy discussed ; each actor, actress and singer 
was criticized with great thoroughness and understanding, praise 
or the reverse being meted out with even-handed justice, accord- 
ing to the views of the critics. Every one goes to the theatre, 
the price of the subscription being so low as to place it within 
the reach of people of the most limited means. The theatre is as 
much a part of German society life as the church is of ours. 
Many were the questions asked me : " Did we have a large thea- 
Jtre in New York ? " "Was it not very unsafe to go about the 
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street?" "Were we much troubled by Indians in the city?"^ 
" Why did not American women keep house, and why did they 
never know anything about cooking or sewing?" This last 
question was put very pointedly, no doubt on account of my 
having sat with folded hands while the others were busily plying 
their needles. When I assured them that we could sew and do 
fancy work, although I did not know I was expected to bring 
mine with me, and that we could do all that any German woman 
did ; nay more, we could make bread, which is beyond their ken^ 
they looked at me with gentle smiles of incredulity and said, " Is 
it possible? " — that sentence which in German means so much or 
little. A bright little Austrian who sat near me s^xd^soUo voce^ 
in very good English, " Don't you mind what they say; a good 
many of us know nothing of cooking, if we are .all expected to 
learn. I cannot cook a single thing, but my daughter delights in 
preparing food, and can make anything. I have known several 
Americans, and they are as practical as any German hausfrau." 

Promptly at six o'clock the servants appeared with ices in 
various forms and the great "Torte," a large ** layer cake," the 
crowning feature of the coffee party. After partaking of the ice 
Excellenz rolled up her work, drew on her gloves, arose from 
her seat, all the ladies following her example, and bade adieu ta 
the hostess and the other guests. It would have been great dis- 
courtesy if a guest of lower rank had given the signal to break 
up the party. * * * * 

The next afternoon we left home half an hour earlier, for 
we had been invited at half -past three, that being the time for 
the *• blirgerliche Gesellschaft." We had brought letters to 
Professor Z., and his wife had invited us very promptly. The 
same general arrangements obtained as at the countess' save 
here was no liveried footman. Frau Professor met us at the 
door, and presented us to Frau Riithin, Frau Doktorin and 
Frau Professorin, in several editions, who received us with a 
smile and word of welcome, although with less easy grace than 
the ladies we met the day before. As on the former occasion, I 
was placed on the sofa, but this time I had the right-hand cor- 
ner, an elderly Frau Riithin taking her place at my left. I had 
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much rather have sat in a comfortable chair, for I am not fond 
of fat sofa pillows, but having a military husband I had to ac- 
cept the homage paid to the army by these worshippers of 
Mars. The tables were groaning under the load of coffee- 
cake and cakes. I never saw so many varieties of cake outside 
a baker's shop. I found we were expected to take one of each 
sort, so our plate presented a most formidable appearance. 
Here, too, were silver and glass sugar boxes with lock and key. 
No sugar is ever left open lest the servants, whose allowance is 
a little over a pound per month, be tempted to pilfer. The 
children scarcely ever taste sugar, having it in their coffee only 
on Sundays, birthdays and holidays. What would an economi- 
cal German housekeeper think of Bridget, who helps herself ad 
libitum to our good cane-juice sugar ? 

The conversation varied but little from that of the day 
before. * * * This time I had taken the precaution to carry 
some needle-work, thus proving that American women can sew. 
I was vigorously plied with questions. 

How disagreeable it must be that our schools are so poor! 
Had I come to Germany to educate my children? Was it true 
that our authorities never required school children to be pro- 
vided with a certificate of baptism and of vaccination ? Did 
our President go to market in his shirt sleeves? Here we 
were interrupted by a great ." Torte " which was offered. It 
was not yet six o'clock, and I was not certain whether I ought to 
give the signal for dispersion. I ventured to ask my neighbor if 
it were lime to make our adieus. "Oh! dear, no," she replied, 
" we have only just begun " Sure enough half an hour later 
another " layer cake " made its appearance. Now should we be 
able to eat the ice ? But no ice came. A cream with some deli- 
cious wafers then was brought. After this, delicate slices of 
bread and butter, with ham and sardellen spread upon them, and 
then Maraschino in tiny glasses was served. The bells of the 
watch towers had sounded the hour of six, so put up my work, 
drew on my gloves and bid good-bye to all * * * * 

Of late years, with the influx of Americans and English, the 
German coffee party is becoming far more interesting. It has 
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been so far modified, especially in the higher circles of society, 
that music and recitations are not infrequent concomitants of the 
symposium, and in summer the English fashion of lawn or gar- 
den parties is gradually coming into vogue, admitting of less 
formal intercourse between the sexes. With the German fond- 
ness for out-of-door life, it is singular that garden parties were 
not earlier introduced. And even in the ultra-conservative 
" Spiessburgerliche " coffee companies, we find that the guests no 
longer sit glued to their places, but may wander about the rooms 
and look at books and pictures and greet congenial acquaint- 
ances. 



BITTER SWEET. 

BY CELIA B. WHITEHEAD. 

Once upon a time a man wrote a book. This does not seem 
of sufficient importance to require a distinct and formal notice ; 
but it was a very remarkable book in some respects, and also it 
stands as a representative of a class. 

When we were young we read it with great admiration. We 
grow older, and read it again, with much surprise that a man, 
who is considered an oracle, by a great many, should write such 
a book. We have grown still older, and read it again with in- 
dignation that must find voice. 

Perhaps you have read it. If so, you will probably say is 
intensely interesting and is exquisitely written. This we will 
not deny ; but we ask you to analyze it and see if indignation 
towards it be not more just than admiration. The author's aim 
seems to be to show that evil is good in a disguise through which 
faith and reason can penetrate. To do this, he tells a story of 
two foster sisters. We will call them Laura and Marah. Laura 
marries and leaves home. Several years after they all meet at 
the old homestead on a festive occasion. Marah, who has been 
married about one year, and brings home a little baby, treats her 
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husband so coldly and says such bitter things, that when she 
and Laura are alone the latter rebukes her for ingratitude, and 
Marah cries ont : " Oh, could you know the anguish of my 
heart, you would not chide. If I repine, it is because my lot is 
not the blessed thing it seems to you. Oh, Laura I could you 
know ! could you but know ! " 

Then they exchange confidences : Marah tells of her mar- 
riage not many months ago, and of the pride, joy, love and ad- 
miration that filled her heart ; tells ol the blissful honeymoon, 
and then — 

" My husband who had spent whole months with me, 

'Till he was wedded to my every tho't, 

Left me thro' dreary hours — nay, days — alone ! 

He pleaded business — business day and night ; 

Leaving with a formal kiss at morn, 

And meeting me with strange reserve at eve : 

Night after night I sat the evening out, 

And heard the clock tick on the mantle tree. 

Till it grew irksome to me. 

And thus months passed away, and all the while 

Another heart was beating under mine.'' 

Then Laura asks, 

" But did your husband never tell the cause of this neglect ?* 

*' Never an honest word," Marah answered ; 

•* I knew he had a secret, and that from 

The centre of its closely coiling folds 

The cunning serpent's head, with forked tongue,- 

Swayed with a double story — one for me, 

And one for whom I knew not — whom he knew." 

When Marah's story is finished Laura tells her : her husband 
isras a weak, wicked man, and finally deserted his wife for a 
painted courtezan, and she had seen him no more. 

After* many months of lonely toiling for bread, a man came 
to her with some infant*s clothes for her to embroider, and said 
by her leave he'd call and watch the progress of her work. 
What an absurd idea ! He called however and she used all her 
ingenuity 
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** To fascinate the sensuous element 
O'er which mistrusted and but half asleep, 
His conscience and propriety stood gfuard." 

So, while he " watched the progress of her work," she told 
her pitiful story and wept on his arm, saying she had no friends ; 
and he promised to be a friend to her. When he took home the 
work, he paid her five times its value, and she exclaims, in cruel 
triumph, 

'* Is manly pity so munificent? 

Pity has mixtures that it knows not of." 

He came again and again, bringing gifts which rendered 
toil unnecessary. And so he went on week after week, dallying 

with temptation like a , we were about to say, fool, but 

not likely to call hard names, we will leave the reader to supply 
whatever epithet may be considered most appropriate. At last 
there came a change : he broke the thrall that held him ; he 
turned preacher to the woman who had led him so far from the 
path of virtue ; she was converted from the error of her ways, 
and now compares that man to Christ, because he was "tempted 
but sinless." 

" Sinless ! " 

Tell us, O wise teacher, what sort of homes such siniessness 
as that should make ! Tell us what kind of preparation for life 
had that poor child, whose heart was beating underneath the 
heart of that neglected, bitter, sorrowful wife ! 



THE GLAD TIDINGS OF BETHLEHEM. 

BY HETTA LORD HAVES WARD. 

The night was still, the hillside cold, 
Men slept; the year was waxing old. 

The woolly, sheep lay still and white, 
The purple sky with stars shone bright. 

The shepherds lay upon the ground. 
About their heads their mantles wound. 
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All fast asleep beside their sheep, 
It was a blessed night for sleep; 

For hosts of angels watched and kept 
Their vigils while the shepherds slept. 

At midnight came a wondrous light, 
The shepherds started in affright, 

Rose up with haste, tho* sore afraid; 
** Fear not," the holy angel said, 

** Behold I bring you tidings good." 

(Down knelt the shepherds where they stood.) 

" Great joy this day to all I bring, 
For unto you is born a King; 

"In David's city, Bethlehem, 

Is born, this night, of David's stem 

*^ A Saviour, which is Christ, the Lord, 
As was foretold in Holy Word. 

" And this to you a sign shall be; 
The heavenly babe you there shall see 

" In homely swaddling clothes arrayed, 
And rudely in a manger laid." 

Then suddenly a multitude, 

A heavenly h(;st about them stood, 

And praising God with joy they cry, 
"All glory be to God Most High! 

** Good-will to men, and peace on earth." 
*Twas thus they sang our Saviour's birth. 

" Good-will to all good willing men I" 
Till Christ, our Lord, shall come again. 

We, too, with all the heavenly host. 
Praise Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 



IN THE RAIN, 

BY HETTA LORD HAYES WARD. 

The cold wind blows, O, dainty rose, 

You face the falling rain, 
When cold winds blow, how can you know 

The sun will shine again ? 

The driving sleet, O pansy sweet. 

Must crush your golden head. 
You lift your face with sunny grace, 

The clouds for shame have fled. 

Dear heart and brave, the winds may rave. 

We too will face the rain, 
With simple love, look up above. 

And laugh at care and pain. 



1.ETTERS AND LETTER WRITING OF LONG 

AGO. 

BY EVA H. WILLIAMS. 

A white haired woman was looking over a bundle of old 
letters one rainy afternoon, and while unfolding the thin yellow 
sheets she smiled or sighed as her eyes scanned the written 
words. "How these old pages bring back the days of my youth," 
she said to the girl who sat beside her. *' They are records of that 
time and read like a bit of history. In those days letter writing 
was a fine art and men and women cultivated it as such. Often 
they spent hours over a single letter, and rewrote and revised it 
until it became an elegant and polished piece of composition. 
It chronicled the happenings of the times, touched upon the 
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topics of the day, and dwelt upon social, religious and political 
questions, for in those days, my dear, men and women were alike 
interested in such matters, and it was an honor to hold a political 
position. I remember some charming letters I received from a 
young attache at Washington, which gave such perfect descrip- 
tions of the life and happenings at the gay capital, thai I felt, 
when reading them, as if I actually saw the doings, although 
then I was under tutors and governesses in my quiet Virginia 
home. Most of the travel was done by stages. The country 
was not very thickly populated, and as travel was slow and 
tedious, people were not able to visit each other often, from long 
distances, as they do today, and letters were made to take the 
place of conversation. The mail coach was eagerly looked for, 
and whenever I heard the postillion's horn I would scamper 
through the park which bordered our estate, to receive my share 
of the mail. My father was a Virginia gentleman of the old 
school, grafted upon good English stock. He had books and 
papers sent him from London, and his correspondence was vol- 
uminous. The opening of the mail bag was an event, and I 
would wait with the others in the wide hall where the mail was 
given out by my father until I received my share. Letters were 
sent in this form in those days." 

She held up a large sheet which had been folded twice and 
sealed with red wax. Then she continued: "When I saw one 
with a big red seal I knew it was mine, because my attache 
always used dull red wax, and sealed it with his coat of arms, 
for you must know, my dear, that he came of a fine old English 
family, and his grandfather was a friend of General Washington." 

"Is that one of the letters?" asked the girl. 

"No, my dear; I regret to say that in a moment of anger I 
threw them into the wide fireplace in our drawing-room, and the 
flames licked them up. Some words uttered by a jealous woman, 
robbed me of faith in the writer, and I sent the letters he wrote 
after that, back to him unopened. Long afterwards I found out 
the injustice I had done him, and then it was too late, for I was 
married and he was a diplomat at a foreign court. He became a 
famous man, but I never saw him again. It is very unwise and 
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even wicked, my dear, to believe evil of any one without investi- 
gation and positive proof/' 

There were tears in the dim eyes of the speaker, and the girl 
who saw them felt her heart thrill at this broken romance of more 
than fifty years ago. 

"I suppose envelopes were unknown at that time," she said 
to divert her companion's thoughts. 

*• Almost," replied the other, " for the earliest letters I had 
were tied with ribbon or tape. I remember that the first valen- 
tine I received was tied with blue ribbon. It was a copy of verses 
beautifully written, and telling of my fancied charms. I think 
I have it still. Yes, here it is." And she drew forth a thin sheet 
of paper tied with a faded blue ribbon, and smelling of laven- 
der. Four or five verses were written upon it in a delicate fine 
hand, and describing in high flown language the anguish of a 
lone cavalier, whose heart had been pierced by Cupid's arrows, 
which shot from the ** faire ladye's eyes." The girl smiled as 
she read them and' asked who the writer was. 

** A young Colonel Beverly, of the neighborhood where I 
lived, my dear, who afterwards asked for my hand. He was a 
stately and courtly gentleman, but I had to say no, as my heart 
was already given to another. What good times we had in 
those days, with so much innocent fun and frolic going on all the 
time. The boys and girls had parties in honor of St. Valentine, 
and often chose a sweetheart under this patron saint. I wish 
you could see some of the valentines my older sister received, 
for she was a beauty and a belle, and suitors came from far and 
near. The mail seldom arrived without love letters for Sybil, 
and she scattered them about the h<juse as carelessly as if they 
had been dead leaves. She was a light-hearted, happy creature, 
but although she had lovers by the score, she cared for none of 
them until she met the tall, grave statesman whom she after- 
wards married. Oh! my dear, what letters he wrote her I They 
were masterpieces of English composition, stately, dignified and 
finished, and breathing the most courtly sentiments. She treas- 
ured these epistles, I warrant you, and wnuld hardly let them 
out cf her hands long enough for me to read them. After he 
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took her away from us she used to write me such delightful 
letters. Here is a package of them, which I read over on dreary 
days like this, and the wit and humor which sparkle through 
them make me smile, even when my heart is sad, for she died 
long ago, and earth was robbed of one of its brightest spirits.** 

She laid the time-stained letters aside as she spoke, and took 
up some others which were neatly tied together A smile illum- 
inated her face as she did so. "These were written to me by my 
husband,'* she said, ** before and after marriage. I have every 
letter he ever wrote me, I believe," and she turned them over 
with loving looks. ** I have only to read them again to have the 
happy days of our betrothal come back to me, and the happier 
ones which followed our marriage. Perhaps it is foolish for an 
old woman like myself to cherish such * trivial fond records' as 
these, but they are among the most precious things in my posses- 
sion. I desire that they shall be buried with me. And now, my 
dear, I have come to the last sad history of all," she said as she 
held up a bundle of coarse blue and white letters tied with a 
black ribbon. ** These were penned by my brave young soldier 
boy, who gave his life for his country at Gettysburg. They are 
a vivid picture of that terrible war in which brother fought 
against brother, and were written beside the campfire on the eve 
of battle, and from the battlefield. Ah I my dear, those were 
heart-breaking times, and I was only one of tho many thousand 
women who gave their best and dearest to their country's cause. 
This is a lock of his bright brown hair, which was sent to me by 
one of his comrades after that fatal battle was fought. I have 
kept it with the picture which he had taken for me in his 
uniform." 

The girl took the old picture, reverently, and beheld a hand- 
some young lieutenant, with a beardless face and close-curling 
hair. " How young he was to go into the army," she said at 
last. 

**But not too young to know his duty, and to die a hero's 
death," said the mother, proudly. 

"You can see how things change, child, even in letter writ- 
ing," said she as she held up a handful of loose letters. " These 
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were written me by friends after the war." Some of the sheets 
were enclosed in small envelopes with pale blue crests upon the 
flaps; others were in plain white and yellow envelopes. The en- 
closures were not weighty. " The art of letter writing has not 
been much practiced since that time, my dear, and now-a days a 
brief, business-like communication does duty for a letter. It is 
a pity that good letter writing cannot be revived, for it is a great 
accomplishment," and the old lady arose and locked her treas- 
ures away. 



INTERPRETED. 

BY ANGELINA W. WRAY. 

Yellow gleam in the East, or yellow glow in the West, 

What is either to me ? 
Laughing of wind, or piping of birds in the nest, 

Or moaning of the sea ? 
The wild waves sobbing sadly 

Because the day is dead, 
Or the swift tides throbbing gladly 

Because the East is red ? 
Am I not dead when all is said "i 

Sob, wild waves, sob again. 
A little toil and a little strife 

Make up the lives of men; 
A little joy that the world is fair, 
A passing grief and a breath of prayer, 

And then — the hush of night. 
Morning dawns, and the silent air 
Thrills with the flutter of restless wings, 
Thrills with the carol the wild bird sings 

In rapture of upward flight. 
Who knows or cares that a life has ceased > 
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Who cares or knows when a dream is done ? 
Another has taken the music up, 

Another the ceaseless song begun. 
Alas! I am blind. Shall I never find 

The exquisite joy of youth, 

The beauty of truth, 
Till youth is withered and truth grown dim ? 
Like a child in the darkness, seeking God, 
I follow the paths the poets trod 

Through old mythologies gravely sweet. 
The storied worlds are vague and grim; 
Baldiir, the beautiful, lives no more; 

Only an echo of flying feet 
Rings from Valhalla's mystical shore; 

The fields and the hills have long been mute; 

Even Apollo's silver flute 
Quivers no longer with passionate change; 
Held in a silence vast and strange, 

Indra wakens not, night or day; 
And far in the dim Egyptian land. 
With its lotus breath and burning sand. 

Where the wise Osiris once held sway. 
Each great stone pyramid lifts iis head. 
Silent home of the silent dead! 
Gods without number are wrapped in slumber, 

Blind to each mortal's bitter pain. 
Who shall interpret the hidden thought. 

Or make the mystery plain ? 
Christ came over the hills last night. 

Came over the hills to me; 
There were beauty and majesty in His face, 
Yet meekly He wore, with sorrowful grace. 

The crown of Calvary. 
My heart rose up as He entered in. 
Out of the depths of her night of sin. 
Love, in the dusk, groped slowly, blindly, 

28 
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Drawn by the sad eyes smiling kindly. 
A thousand echoes shrill and sweet 

Chimed into harmony glad and true; 
Broken melodies, incomplete, 

Throbbed with passion and lived anew. 
Touched by the beat of the thom-pierced feet. 

Lilies blossomed where tares had grown, 
Bloom and fragrance rose everywhere; 
And down in the hush of the garden fair 

The dear Lord prayed alone. 
Ah ! soul of mine thy watch was dreary — 

Thy lonely watch with a shadowed sin; 
But rest was sweet to thee, worn and weary, 

When Christ, the Beautiful, entered in — 
When Christ came in, as the morning splendor 

Comes to the crests of the purple hills. 
Or the evening twilight, pure and tender, 

Thrilling the lutes of the dreaming rills. 
Death and anguish grew dumb before Him; 

The secret hid in the heart of pain 
Sobbed itself into broken sorrow, 

And made its mystery plain; 
Then peace grew up where my strife had been, 

Like the calm which sleeps on the vStill blue sea. 
The old gods slumber both deaf and voiceless. 

But Christ, all-loving, is loving me. 
The old gods sleep with the dust around them. 

The dust of centuries, dark and deep. 
And men in the darkness still go doubting. 

And grieve for the lost ones held in sleep; 
But God lives on in His strength and glory; 

God lives and loves with a love divine. 
By the light of His love I read life's story. 

The key to the world is mine. 



A HAUNTING DREAM. 

BY MARY G. WOODHULL. 

A few days ago I was startled to see a sign, hanging in front 
•of a saloon, bearing these words, ** Wanted, ten thousand men to 
unload schooners at the bar." 

The words entered my soul, as I read them, and I was 
haunted all through the day by the thought of the thousands of 
battered and hopeless wrecks there would be over that bar. 

Night came, and I laid my tired head upon my pillow, but 
sleep refused to come. The clock struck eleven, twelve, one, two. 
At length unconsciousness stole over me, and I dreamed this 
dream : I saw a long procession of men, women, youths and 
maidens, yes, and even little children — a vast army of human 
beings. It was the most distressing, the most fearfully impressive 
sight my eyes had ever beheld, and I wondered what was the 
meaning of the spectacle. 

The men were unshaven and illy clad ; their eyes red, their 
walk unsteady, and they cursed the God who made them with 
almost every breath. The women were forlorn and ragged, 
and shame faced, with hair unkempt, and eyes from which the 
light of hope seemed forever to have fled. 

Next came a vast array of young men. Alas ! already one 
could see that the beauty and strength of their young manhood 
was being swiftly consumed. Already some of the young faces 
wore a vacant stare, which made me shudder as I gazed. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp they came, on and on, more and more 
wretched, hungry, ragged and poor. 

After them followed a long line of young women wearing 
untidy, bedraggled garments, and tawdry ornaments. I sighed, 
and murmured, ^* This, surely, is the worst of all," but looked 
^gain. To my amazement I saw hundreds of children, friendless 
and forlorn, hungry and cold, many of them old looking and 
'Wrinkled ; these brought up the rear of this terrible march. 
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Hot tears of sorrow and pity coursed down my cheeks, and,, 
covering my eyes, I cried aloud, ** Who are these poor, miserable 
creatures ? " *'Alas ! *' said a clear, soft voice in my ear, "These 
are they who are traveling down forbidden paths — w^ho have 
forgotten the word of the Lord. See ye not the woe, the sorrow ? 
hear ye not the wild contention, the vain babbling ? Note the 
redness of their eyes ; see the wounds without cause ! Woe ! 
woe ! " Turning, I saw what appeared to be an angel, clad in a 
robe of spotless white. Strange to say, no fear troubled me, and 
I said to the angel, " Tell me what means this sight, for my heart 
sinks within me." 

"Alas!" replied the soft, clear voice beside me; "alasl this 
beautiful land of yours, which claimeth that its God is the Lord, 
is cursed with a deep, dark curse — a land founded indeed in 
righteousness, but now, too often, its exactors are no longer for 
righteousness, nor its rulers for peace. 

" Walk through this great city, and count the saloons whose 
doors swing open from dawn until the midnight hour. These 
are the terrible recruiting stations. Did ye note well what sort 
of citizens they give ? Tens of thousands every year fall from 
the ranks of that army to be buried out of sight, in paupers' 
graves, and yet these saloons, plague-spots on God s fair earth, 
stare you in the face at every turn. 

" * Woe unto him,' saith the Lord, * that giveth his neighbor 
drink, that puttest thy bottle to him and makest him drunken.'" 

Weeping, I answered, " Tell me, what can I do .^ I am but 
a helpless woman; instruct me, tell me, I beseech you, how I 
can fight this fearful foe ?" 

" Weep not," said the voice; "do not despair; the Lord is 
often pleased to use the weak things of earth to confound the 
mighty. The Lord himself will be with thee to strengthen 
thee. Take courage, O daughter: go ye out and gather in, from 
the alleys and city streets, the children, the homeless, the 
friendless, the sad. From henceforth let thy voice and thy life 
be heard saying, * He that overcometh the same shall be clothed 
in white raiment, and I will not blot 'out his name out of the 
book of life." 

I awoke with the words of the angel ringing in my ears. 



LETTER OF MARTHA WASHINGTON. 

[Letter of Martha Washington, directed in General Washington's hand- 
-writing. — At Washington's Heaquarters, Momstown.] 

Cambridge. January the 31, 1776. 
My Dear Sister, 

I have wrote to you several times, in 

hopes that would put you in mind of me, but I find that it has 
not had its intended effect. I am really very uneasy at not hear- 
ing from you, and have made all the excuses for you that I can 
think of, but it will not doe much longer if I doe not get a letter 
by this night's post. I shall think myself quite forgot by all my 
friends. The distance is long, yet the post comes in very regu- 
larly every week. The General, myself and Jack are very well. 
Nelly Custis is I hope getting w^ell again. I hope no accident 
will happen to her in going back. I have not thought much 
about it yet. God knows where we shall be — I suppose there 
will be a change soon — but how I cannot pretend to say — a few 
days ago General Clinton with several companions sailed out of 
Boston harbor— to what place he is distand for we cannot find 
•out. Some think it is to Virginia he is gone— others to New 
York. They have been kept in Boston so long, that I suppose 
they will be glad to seek for a place where they may have more 
room — as they cannot get out any way hear but by water. Our 
navy has been very successful in taking river vessels. Two was 
taken last week, loded with coles and potatoes, wines and several 
other articles for the use of the troops. 

If General Clinton is gone to New York, General Lee is there 
before him, and I hope will give him a very warm reception. He 
was sent there some time ago, to have matters put into proper 
order in case any disturbance should happen, as there are many 
Tories in that part of the world, or at least many are suspected 
there to be very unfriendly to our cause at this time. Winter 
hear has been remarkable mild. The rivers has never been frq/en 
hard enough to walk upon the ice since I came hear. 
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My dear sister, be so good as to remember me to all inquir- 
ing friends. Give my duty to my mother and love to my brothers- 
and sisters, Mr. Basselt, your dear children and self, in which the 
General, Jack and Nelly joins me. 

I am, my dear Nancy, your ever affectionate sister, 

Martha Washington^ 
To Mrs. Bassett at Eltham. 

Commended to y* care of Randolph, Esq. 



BEYOND. 

BY MRS. S. M. WALSH. 

I do not know what sea shall bathe 

My tired and earth-worn feet. 
When they lay life's soiled sandals off, 

To enter rest complete. 
But I shall call that still sea, ** Peace!" 

And in its limpid tide 
Lave all the dust of travel off. 

And find me purified! 

I do not know what sounds shall greet 

My soul's awakening sense. 
Nor what new sights await me, when 

I take my journey hence. 
Though folded be my earthly tent. 

My soul hath where to stay. 
And she shall not be shelterless 

One moment of the way! 

And I fear no bewilderment, 

No shock of sudden change; 
To journey to one's home and friends 

Will surely not seem strange! 
And Peace is on the waiting sea, 

And Rest is on the shore; 
And further on, — I dare not dream 

Of all that lies in store! 



THE DEAD MUSICIAN'S BATON. 

A Remembrance, 

BY MRS. ELIZABETH CAMP WURTS. 

[The late Professor Oborski requested that his baton — presented to him 
by the participants in the "Court Dress Concert," in 1874, with which he 
afterwards organized the Paterson Musical Union, and which he used in di- 
recting the music at the funerals of several dear friends, and also at the 
public obsequies to the memory of President Garfield — should be given after 
his death to a friend in this city. A silver circlet on the baton is engraved 
with the names of the persons at whose funerals it was used.] 

*' The Rest is Silencer 

With reverent hand we greet this rod so slender, 
Entwined with many memories sweet and tender, 

Allied to Art, and human brotherhood; 
'Twas vibrant once bentath the potent touch 
Of the firm fingers, that achieved so much 

Ere icy Death had frozen their warm blood. 

Graved on its girding silver band, we trace 
Once cherished names, that have no more a place 

In busy haunts of men, at hearth or hall; 
We hear no glad response, nor fond reply, 
To cheerful summons or to plaintive cry. 

From the calm silence that enwraps them all. 

With sweet insistent sway in hours of pleasure 
This little wand kept true and tuneful measure, 

Gayly and lightly swinging too and fro; 
And o'er the dirge, and chorale sadly sweet 
Still rose and fell in rythmic, solemn beat. 

Answered by hearts that throbbed with bitter woe. 
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As wakeful memory counts the lapsing years, 
With all their griefs o'erpast, their hopes and fears, 

How soft and low is heard, like vesper-chime, 
Athwart the wind-swept starry spaces blown, 
Across the shadowy fields, long overgrown 
With rue and rosemary, the undertone 

And far, sweet echoes of an earlier time! 

What varied sounds that vanished past records! 
Music's rich cadence, and low spoken words; 

Gay mirth and song, that no discordance mars, 
And mingled oft with these the statelier strain 
Of earth's tone-masters who at length attain 

Through toilsome aspirations, to the stars! 

Oh, radiant days, when life was brave and fair; 
Pleasures more pure and frequent, griefs more rare; 

How softly stealing, through your lambent gloom 
Come straying odors from the summer rose. 
Twining the festal lyres that now disclose 
Above their broken strings, the pallid snows 

Of pale chrysanthemum and amaranth bloom! 

And gentle shades glide from the misty shore, 
That save in dreams revisit earth no more; 

The young and fair, the valiant and the true — 
Yet stay they not for any fond upbraiding. 
With scents and sounds and colors slowly fading 

The raptures fail, and former griefs renew. 

And now — the baton falls, its faithful mission done. 
Life's fitful symphony closed, its silence has begun. 

The weird, sweet harmonies have their long surcease. 
Farewell, O friend so loyal and true-hearted, 
From earthly scenes and sounds forever parted. 

And may thy generous spirit rest in peace. 



-PEACE UPON EARTH." 

BY CHARLOTTE D. WILBUR. 

*• Peace upon Earth'" It sweetly broke 

From angel voices ringing; 
And ever through the ages comes 

The echo of their singing. 
For lo! the Saviour, promised long 

Was now to sinner's given, 
And sweet and clear the anthem rolled 

Through all the courts of Heaven. 

^' Peace upon Earth!" prophetic words — 

The years of strife had ceased, 
And after many centuries came 

A holy rest and peace; 
For anxious hearts had wailed long 

To see Messiah's glory. 
And now upon a weary world 

Burst forth the angels* story. 

"Peace upon Earth!" O saddened hearts, 

List to the angels' singing; 
To you upon this Christmas Eve 

Glad tidings they are bringing! 
They tell of patient hope fulfilled. 

Whisper of sins forgiven; 
And open to a fallen race 
• The golden gates of Heaven. 

" Peace upon Earth!" O restless souls 

Cease from your toil and strife, 
And tune with songs of love and peace 

The golden harp of life. 
And now while Christmas bells peal forth 

News of a Saviour's birth. 
May we the angels* love-song sing. 

And peace reign on the earth. 



UANTE AND ROGER BACON. 

BY HENRIETTA WRAY. 

To my mind there is a singular kindred and similitude 
between the great works of the Franciscan friar and the Corn- 
media of the Florentine poet. 

If Dante was the representative poet and theologian of the 
thirteenth century, Roger Bacon was the great representative of 
the same era in science. These two men were contemporary for 
twenty-seven years, and it would seem that they had such a close 
relation that the works of Bacon throw light on those of Dante. 

It is only probable that Dante ever visited England, but 
there is strong circumstantial evidence. If he did, why? There 
were no schools of art or philosophy there. Perhaps he went 
thither to seek in Westminster Abbey that relic which would con- 
nect itself in mind with that which in 127 1 horrified all Italy, the 
murder of Prince Henry at Viterbo. Not probable, but : — 

* ' A shade he showed us on one side alone, 

Saying : •' He cleft asunder in God's bosom 

The heart that still upon the Thames is honored." 

Certainly this does not prove that he was ever there, yet this 
and other English references tend to that conclusion. If he went 
there at all it was before his exile, and during that time when 
traveling would have been a relief to the great sorrow of his 
life, — the marriage of Beatrice. As he suffered because of his 
unfortunate passion, what would have been more natural than to 
seek relief in other lands ? As there are no records from 1289 to 
1292 when Beatrice died and he married Gemma, let us offer the 
supposition that in those three years he traveled. We know that 
he went to Paris, and, (if Bocaccio were to be believed) to 
England. 

The fame of Bacon could have been a great attraction for 
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Dante to visit England. The three great works of Bacon, Opus 
Major, Opus Minor, and Opus Tertiuni were written at the re- 
quest of Clement IV., who when papal legate had already asked 
him to write a treatise on the sciences. 

Compare the three great works of Bacon with the Commedia 
and we shall find marked coincidences. 

Could Dante have written the dissertation, (Par. ii, 49) on 
the causes of the lunar spots, if he had not an intimate acquaint- 
ance with Bacon ? He states the phenomena and Beatrice ex- 
pounds the very Baconian theory in eighty-eight lines. 

" And thence the foreign radiance is reflected,*' 
Even as a color cometh back from glass, 
The which behind itself concealeth lead," etc. 

Here Dante adopts Bacon's very idea, and errs as Bacon did. 
Bacon says (Opus Tertium c. 37) " that light is not reflected, but 
the proper light of the moon.'* I have neither time or space to 
quote fully, but in all literature there is no more striking a 
parallelism. 

In Paradiso ii, 97-102, Dante says: 

' ' Three mirrors shall thou take and two remove 
Alike from thee, the other more remote 
Between the former two shall meet thine eyes. 
Turned towards these cause that behind thy back 
Be placed a light, illuming the three mirrors 
And coming back to thee by all reflected." 

This very experiment Bacon greatly delighted in. 

Again Dante alludes to the error in the Julian Computation, 
which, if uncorrected, would alter the seasons. (Par. xxvii, 142- 
148.) This is the *' horribiles errores " of the calendar which 
Bacon disputes in Opus Tertium. 

Dante also (Par. xiii, 125-127) names the Greek philosophers 
who failed to find the truths which they sought. Bacon gives 
the same names in the same order and connection in Opus Ter- 
tium c. xxix, *Tarmenides et Melissus credebant quod omnia 
corpora mundi fuerint unni continum a terra usque ad ultimum 
evelum." 
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Both writers pity the virtues of the heathen (Par. xix, 70-75). 

" For said'st thou : 

* Bom a man is on the shore 

Of Indus, and is none who there can speak 

Of Christ now who can read, nor who can write ; 

And all his inclinations and his actions 

Are good so far as human action sees 

Without a sin in life or in discourse.*" 

Bacon says: "Mirum enim est de nobis Christianis, qui 
sine comparatione sumus imperfectiores in moribus quam philo- 
sophi infideles." 

Another point in common with Dante and Bacon is that they 
both have a keen sense of the imperfections of the Roman Curia. 
Both agree in a love and veneration for the mysterious power of 
music. Both set forth its power to soothe and assuage, to purify 
and strengthen. 

Each have a somewhat subtle theory as to the stellar in- 
fluences over fame and character, but each reject vulgar astrology 
and fatalism. In Canto twenty of the Inferno, Dante describes 
the soothsayers in one of the pits, which is just the echo of 
Bacon, 

Explain, if you can, the following lines from the Inferno 
(xvi, 105-108) by any incident in Dante's life. 

•' I had a cord around about me girt, 
And therewithal I whilom had designed 
To take the panther with the painted skin." 

You cannot. But does not it describe the dress of the Fran- 
ciscan frair ? 

Dante embodies much of the physical science of his age as 
that science was represented by the Franciscan of Oxford. 

Bacon, like Dante, was an idealist reformer of abuses of the 
Church and State, but of an opposite polity. Dante looked on 
the Pope as representing the majesty of the Roman Empire, 
while Bacon looked on the Papal power as "demveratic." 
Dante complains (Par. ix., 134 et scq) that the study of the Gos- 
pels and Fathers was giving place to that of the Decretals. 
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Bacon, on the contrary, says that the study of the canon law was 
neglected, and labors were expended on the civil law. Again, 
Bacon taught what Dante denied, that the distinction between 
hell, purgatory and paradise was not local, and that they were 
spiritual states and not places. With such differences in views, 
no wonder Dante does not assign Bacon a place in Paradise 
with Bonaventura and Aquinas; and the respect felt for him as 
a teacher deters him from placing him in Purgatory or the 
Inferno. 



SUMMER WINDS. 

BY MARY G. WOODHULL. 

Summer winds are softly sighing. 
Tender trills the night bird's song. 

Each to each the thought replying, 
Youth is brief though life be long. 

Whisper life, what wilt thou be — 
Short and gay or long and sad ? 

Full of woe or jollity. 

Fraught with tears or smiling glad ? 

All my soul is filled with longing: 
Will the coming hours bring pain ? 

Myriad thoughts my brain are thronging 
'Midst the song-birds' sweet refrain. 

Brief is youth, but full of loving, 
Snatch the moments as they fly; 

Sorrowful the task of proving 
Life is naught but vanity. 



NIGHT BLOOMING CEREUS. 

BY CARRIE STOW-WAIT. 

Why hast thou chosen the dark, sunless night, 
To open wide thy petals grandly fair, 
And scatter perfumes on the dusky air ? 
Dost hide from flattery or human sight, 
To share with fays the radiant moonlight. 
Or thinkest thou alone of flowers rare, 
To captivate a star and heaven to share ? 
And when the stars at morning take their flight 
Why droop and die, though wooed by heaven's own King? 
Like mortals frail the stars short time can smile; 
Perhaps they too forget, and time beguile 
In looking down on earth and wondering 
Why some sweet, beauteous flower untended lies — 
-Alone it blooms; alone in darkness dies. 



EVENTIDE. 

BY JOSEPHINE SMITH WOOD. 

Blue distance veils a far off peak 
That lifts its rugged face on high; 

A loveliness I cannot speak. 
Fills all the western opal sky. 

A long, clear line of liquid gold 
With glory crowns the dying day; 

The shepherd counts within the fold 
Each little lamb that none may stray. 

Sweet twilight hour! thou link between 
The weary day and quiet night. 

Thou bringst to mind a rest serene — 
^* At evening time it shall be light." 



WHAT ONE WOMAN DID FOR THE BATTLE 

OF LEXINGTON. 

A True Story, 

BY SARA KING WILEY. 

'Tis night, and after the toilsome day 

She dreams in peace with her worries fled 
Of her sailor husband so far awaY 

And the two dear boys in the room overhead. 
There's a clatter of hoofs and a cry without, 

And she starts and wakens in vague alarms; 
Confused and wondering, hears the shout; 

*'The British are coming! To arms! To arms!" 

She springs to the window and gazing sees 

A horseman speeding, and, lo! a light 
Flashes forth between the trees 

From the farm beyond, and she shakes with fright; 
And the understanding of what has passed 

Dawns on her mind with oppression slow. 
Till she cries, with a sudden pang at last: 

** My boys! My boys! O, they must not go! 

^* Why, they are but children and they will fear" — 

As if in answer there comes the call: 
^* O, mother, the fowling-piece is here. 

But the shot! the shot! It is all too small." 
She is brave in an instant: " The spoons, my boys; 

We will cut them up to the proper size." 
As she speaks in rushes her pride and joy, 

Her youngest darling, with tear-brimmed eyes. 

And she thinks, ** At least I shall keep this one. 
For the child is afraid " — but his words outbreak: 

** Oh, John has taken the only gun, 

And what is there left for me to take ?" 
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Then her great soul rose to the sacrifice 

And she kisses the boy, and without a word, 

She takes from the chimney and on him ties 
His Puritan grandsire's rusty sword. 

So she sends them forth and through all the day, 

As she hears the booming of distant guns, 
She stands at the window to watch and pray 

" God save my country and save my sons!" 
And ever in season of fear and ill, 

When cheeks grow pale and when brave hearts quake. 
May the daughters of freedom be ready still 

To give their best for their country's sake. 



EXTRACTS FROM -THE PASSING OF 

WINTER." 

BY MISS MARTHA G. WOODWARD. 

* * Day-dreams ! A world of mystery they bring 

about us. Sweet is our rest when the visions of our waking 
hours lull us to quietness in their embrace. We yield ourselves 
to their entrancing influence, and, by the magic of their thrall 
behold the sights invisible, and listen to the silent sounds. 

Passive beneath their gentle sway, I dreamed I stood upon a 
lonely, windswept plain and gazed upon the barrenness about 
me. Far in the distance I could see the outline of bare hills and 
overhead, the gray clouds, hiding like a mantle, the radiant 
garment of the sky. Before me lay a dreary wood and on the 
path that wound about its rugged edge, I saw an old man walk- 
ing and by his side, her hand in his, a maiden, beautiful to look 
upon and passing fair. Lightly and with impatient grace she 
moved, following with wistful eyes the path that stretched 
before her, and oft she sighed that she must linger on the road 
to suit the hesitating steps of her companion. 
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* * In my dream I saw them pause upon the border 

of the wood. The accents of a pleading voice came to my ears, 
and, in reply, the clear, sweet tones of youth. I could not hear 
the words they spoke, but knew this was the parting hour 
between these two. Close in his arms I saw the old man hold 
the maiden and press her to his loving breast. I fancied that a 
careless smile brightened her flower-like face as she turned from 
him and I watched her, as with bounding steps, she sped across 
the open country and disappeared from sight. 

Gently, then, in my deep reverie, I was borne on through 
the shadows until I stood upon the summit of a lofty hill, en- 
tranced. I gazed upon the scene before and beheld a broad, 
sweet valley, smiling at my feet. Upon its grassy slopes, bright 
flowers of gladness blossomed, budding trees and bushes decked 
the borders of its flowing streams, the balmy air was filled with 
joyous melody, and over all, a mystic beauty reigned. 

Forgotten was the dreary region far behind me until, by 
chance, my wandering eyes rested upon a grave that lay neg- 
lected underneath those sunny skies. 

The vision vanished, I roused me from my dream and knew 
that winter had passed away upon the border land of Spring. 



PRISCILLA. 

BV HETTA LORD HAYES WARD. 

I climb the bare brown hill, 
The hollows hide a gleam of lingering snow 

The April winds blow chill. 
With tinkling sound the icy waters flow. 

Dark alders bow to me. 
Yellow and brown with burning tips of red. 

Their limp tags tossing free : 
The pussy willow nods her downy head. 

29 
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Though winter lingers long, 
I see the sky serene, and clear and blue ; 

I hear a robin's song, 
I brush the ground-pine wet with frosty dew. 

I walk in shadows dim 
Where plumy boughs of perfumed pines bend low, 

I hear their holy hymn ; 
The forest's silence, and its psalm, I know. 

Soft shadows flicker down 
On scaly cones, grey moss, and dead sweet-fern ; 

I scan the carpet brown 
And fancied patterns dimly I discern. 

Though rude the air and chill 
With melting snow, and winds are blowing keen, 

The pink arbutus still 
Steps bravely out, hooded in brown and green. 

From blast and frost and ice. 
She gathers strength, with craft both wise and sweet. 

She stores her hoards of spice. 
In poverty, rounds out a life complete. 

Here on New Eng^land hills 
Dwell Mayflower maidens, brave, and fair, and good, 

Whose sturdy sweetness fills 
Each lonely home, as these perfume the wood. 

So in our grandsires' day, 
Priscilla grew, in war's and woe's despite, 

Till like the flower of May, 
Her blushing Spring put frost and gloom to flight. 

Sweet-vested Pilgrim flower. 
Daughter of sun and snow and peace and wrath, 

Give to our girls for dower 
Such strength and sweetness as the Mayflower hath. 



DECORATION DAY, 1876. 

RY MARY HOLMES WRIGHT. 

To-day we cluster 'round the spot, 

Where rests our gallant soldiers brave. 
Bright roses twine with lilies fair, 

To grace each dear and honor'd grave. 
Once more unfurl our banner bright, 

O'er ev'ry green and narrow bed; 
Beneath the flag they loved so well, 

More sweetly sleep our patriot dead. 
And though our tears may sadly flow, 

We know they have not died in vain ; 
Our Union still, triumphant lives, 

And peace and love united reign. 
From North and South, from East and West, 

With kindred hearts today we meet. 
To honor heroes true and brave. 

And pay affection's tribute sweet. 
And in this bright. Centennial year, 

In mem'ry of a gallant band, 
The fairest, rarest flowers that bloom, 

We'll gather with a lavish hand 
To decorate each soldier's grave, 

Upon this fair, auspicious day. 
Through all Columbia's happy land — 

The rank and file, in blue and gray. 
And while in every loyal heart 

Their mem'ry green shall ever bloom. 
We'll ne'er forget in May-time sweet, 

To strew with flowers the soldier's tomb. 



-THIRTY-FIVE." 

BY SARAH S. WALKER. 

They tell me that today, 

Thou are treading just half-way 
The path that leadcth **to the city of our God,'* 

That in the month of May, 

'Mid flowers sweet and gay. 
Thou cam'st to bless mankind the earth abroad. 

Thy feet God strews with flowers 

Not found in Eden's bowers : 
Joys, only mothers, blest of heaven, ken ; 

To give them back to Him — 

Immortals cleansed from sin, 
How sweet the task, the glorious crowning then ! 

I think of one I loved. 

Who cheered me as I roved, 
A pilgrim, in this weary vale of tears ; 

He's singing now above, 

Songs sweeter far than move 
Our hearts, so often filled with doubts and fears.. 

Soon we shall sing with him 

And saints and seraphim, 
Beyond the world's wild tumult and annoy, 

There Christ our Saviour see, 

Blest beyond measure be, 
And enter into rest and peace and joy. 



A TALK WITH THE BOYS. 

BY ELEANOR D. YOUNG. 

Boys, if you'll kindly give me your attention for a few minutes, 
^'e will have a little talk together — a friendly chat. I don't want 
to * lecture' you, for I'm full of faults myself, and that's w^hy 
Vm anxious to help you. Don't drink, boys. It's a dreadful 
habit. But you know when to sto/f, don't you ? Yes, I've heard 
others say the same, but sooner or later their stopping place has 
been Excess^ the quicksand which so speedily sink lo ruin. 
Whatever you do, don't venture near such dangerous ground, or 
ten to one you'll share the fate of millions of others, who at one 
time were as fearful of becoming a drunkard as you now are. 
No one ever meant io be a drunkard. Be cautious when you are 
tempted. Think how much nobler it sounds to say "No," 
(which, interpreted means " I'll be a man "), than to say ** Yes," 
(*' I'll be a fiend''). For your own good, that you may gain some- 
thing therefrom, though it be but a thought, I'll quote as an ex- 
ample a young friend of mine, one of the just-know-how-far-to- 
go kind. He used to take a drink occasionally— it did him no 
harm — he knew just exactly what he was doing, (?) and if, a year 
ago, you had even mentioned such a thing as entering a saloon 
and drinking over the bar he would have become quite indig- 
nant, but alas I What has the last year wrought ? The love of 
of strong drink has been encouraged and cultivated to such an 
extent that what did I hear the other day, (from an eye-witness,) 
but that this very same young gentleman, who knew what he 
was doing (?) had been seen in the barroom of a large Phila- 
delphia hotel, raising a glass of liquor to his lips as if it were an 
€very-day occurrence, and no doubt it is, by this tinne. ** He 
knew what he was doing." The question is, does he now always 
know what he's doing ? Does he fully realize how far he has 
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gone? We will leave that for him to answer. Don't follow this 
poor boy's example. Pity him, and be careful lest you fall into 
the same pit. We're all human and likely to err, so boys, don't 
begin, for if you do there's no tellin where you will end. 

Boys, don't swear, no matter how angry you are. It doesn't 
benefit you or strengthen your words in the least, but just think 
of the harm it does you. Every time you utter an oath, God 
writes, in the Great Book of Life, an item against you. On the 
last day, when you are called before the Throne to account for 
it, what will be your plea ? Don't swear, you'll have enough for 
which to answer besides this great sin, so don't do it. For the 
sake of Him, who says ** Swear not at all," for your own sake, 
and for the sake of those who love you and glory in your well 
doing. 

Boys, respect the name of woman, be courteous to all with 
whom you come in contact, young or old, rich or poor, handsome 
and homely, treat all with the same degree of kindness. Don't 
think that it's not necessary to lift your hat to a lady because 
you're well acquainted with her. Why shouldn't a friend of long 
standing be treated with as much respect as a newly found 
acquaintance? Don't smoke when in the presence of ladies, 
(there's plenty of other time to indulge). They may offer no 
objection, it's true, but nevertheless they will have a better opin- 
ion of you if they find you're denying yourself a smoke out of 
respect for them, and anyhow docs it seem proper that a lady 
should be half suffocated with tobacco-smoke to satisfy the selfish 
desire of man ? Be always kind and thoughtful in your treatment 
of ladies and to everyone, and by so doing possess the " good 
name " which ** is rather to be chosen than great riches." Boys, 
don't chew. It's one of the most abominable habits in existence* 
Did you ever stop to think how disgusting it is— how annoying 
to others ? No ! But I hear some one say " what do I care how 
much it annoys others." Stop right there, that's a wrong sort of 
feeling to have. Don't let it live, root it right our. You know 
we are not planted in this beautiful garden of God's to live for 
ourselves alone, but to make brighter and happier the lives of 
those around us. You don't know how much good you are 
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capable of doing. Don't chew, set a good example, and you'll 
soon find your associates following in your footsteps. Boy's, go 
to church and Sunday school. You're never too big to go. The 
associations of these places are sure to have a lasting good 
influence over you. If you think you can't attend regularly, go 
when you can. You'll derive great benefit from it. 



AN EASTER MEMORY. 

BY MRS. CHAS. B. YARD. 

I am thinking today of the village church, 

With its straij?ht-back'd pews, and dizzy poise 

Of its gallery high, where on either side 
In prim, stiff rows, sat the girls and boys. 

'Twas an Easter Sunday, long, long ago. 
The sermon with uncouth zeal outpoured; 

I can hear it yet, and the singer's clear voice, 
As she sweetly sang of the risen Lord. 

No Easter toilets our thoughts beguiled, 

No pearly lilies the altar decked, 
No organ's deep swell stirred our pulses calm, 

Nor fragrant garlands the white walls flecked. 

I shall sit today in a church embowered 
With choicest gems of the florist's skill; 

I shall listen to silver- voiced priest and choir, 
And with charms aesthetic my senses fill. 

But I know I'll not worship as long ago, 

In the plain old church on the village green. 

When the trustful love of a soul untried 
Illumined the place with a heavenly sheen. 

W^hat would I not give this Easter morn 

For the childlike faith which no doubt annoy-. 

As when, o'er the church from the gallery high. 
We girls sat facing the bashful boys. 



A MAN'S IDEA. 



BY M. L. YOUNGLOVE. 



We are all, no doubt, thinking of our summer trips. Some 
who have not yet decided where to go and those who are a little 
out of pocket, might like to hear of a very cheap and economical 
trip a friend of mine told me he had taken. He began by saying: 
** My wife and I had decided that we would go on a journey- 
When we had reached this decision, we began to make our ar- 
rangements; the first thing was to find a place where we could 
leave the baby. My wife thought we ought to take him with us, 
but as the only reason for my going away was so I need not trot 
that child every night it cried, I settled that. So finally it was 
arranged to leave him with a female relative, who, having no 
children of her own, of course knew how to manage other people's 
a great deal better than they did themselves. 

One day as we were discussing our trip, my wife, who is very 
soft-hearted for a woman, suggested that we might go to Russia. 
She said she did so pity the poor Russian peasants, and that if 
we went to Russia, we might get the government to treat them 
better. I thought this doubtful, but did not say so, as it is al- 
ways best not to let your wife know that you differ from her in 
any particular, or she will, ** by hook or by crook," convert you 
to her way of thinking. 

" But, my dear Polly," said I, **it costs something to go to 
Russia!" 

"Oh, yes. I suppose it does," answered my wife, "but you 
know after we have all our plans arranged for a journey, it would 
be too bad to give it up for the want of a little sordid money ; 
your business is not pressing this season, and besides, I have set 
my heart on going to Russia." Now, if your wife has set her 
heart on doing something, you would be the most outrageous and 
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inhuman of men, if you should object; at least that is what Polly 
says and she ought to know. 

My wife had mentioned that my business was not pressing 
this season. This sounds very nice and pretentious, but perhaps 
it would not sound so well if you were a young country lawyer; 
and the same thing might be said of your business, with pertect 
truth, at any other season of the year. 

We continued to plan about our trip all through the spring; 
but as none of my clients were disposed to enter into a lawsuit or 
any of my relatives to die and leave me their money, we were no 
nearer Russia than before. 

One night, as we were sitting in our little parlor, rather dis- 
consolate, for it was getting warm and we could'nt help thinking 
how cool it must be in Russia, I suddenly started up, exclaim- 
ing, '*I have an idea I" 

" Have you really, George ? What is it ?" cried my wife, 
so astonished thai she forgot to caution mc not to wake the baby. 
This astonishment over my having an idea might not have 
seemed so complimentary to some husbands, but I am not a 
sensitive man and so told her all I had in my mind. 

It happened that in our town lived a man who owed me 
quite a bill. I being a young man and not thoroughly initiated 
into the art of dunning, had for some past been sending him 
polite notes on the subject, which he had loftily overlooked. 
This same man was rather eccentric and had the remains of a 
great many worn out hobbies. One of these remains was a bal- 
loon. Now my idea was that to cancel the bill, he should lend 
or give me this balloon and in it we should take our trip I 

" But, George,*' put in my wife, greatly taken back, "it is a 
long journey to take in a balloon, and besides, you don't know 
how to steer it.*' " My dear,** said I, in a condescending tone. 
•* Can't you wait till I finish.' I was just coming to that — the 
point of the whole idea.'* As you say, I do not know how to 
steer this machine, but if you knew as much as I do of astronomy, 
you would know that in every twenty-four hours, the earth turns 
wholly around on its axis. Now I think that if we could get that 
■balloon up in the air, and keep her there without moving, until 
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the earth underneath us has moved around to Russia, it would 
be a very cheap trip and wouldn't take long, for although we 
wouldn't be (raveling, the earth would be going at more than 
one thousand miles an hour. And just think of the fun it will be 
to see earth moving around beneath. I think I will take my 
kodak and make a bird's-eye view picture. Why, we could see 
all the West, and take a look at the buildings for the World's 
Fair ; and if the town where your cousin Sue lives came in our 
line of direction, you might drop a letter down telling her of our 
trip. 

**Oh, George, that will be perfectly lovely; and do you think 
I might drop down a pair of socks for her baby that our boy has 
outgrown ?" 

I told her yes, and she went ofif immediately to write the 
letter. 

The next afternoon I set out for Mr. Jenkins'. I found him 
at home, and after I had explained my project, he took me out 
to a shed that was built purposely to keep the balloon in. He 
seemed pleased with my idea and was quite willing I should have 
the balloon if 1 would ** call it square." He said he hoped it 
would work. 

"Oh, as for that," said I, ** of course, it w^ill work; the only 
trouble at all is to keep the car steady. I kind of think if it was 
windy, the thing might blow about a little." 

Mr. Jenkins said there might be a little trouble about that, but 
guessed he could see to it, and we spent the rest of the afternoon 
in getting some little sails ready to fiji on the car to keep it 
steady. I had lived on the coast all my life and knew all about 
the rigging of ships and thought if our air ship had saik I would 
know what I was about. Polly spent the next morning in getting 
ready, for that afternoon we were to start. Quite a crowd had 
collected in the field where the balloon had been brought, and 
when we came up there were cheers for us and for the Tzar; for 
somehow it had leaked out where we were going. 

**Now," said Mr. Jenkins, "do not look down from the car 
until you think you can see Russia; that will be in about eigh- 
teen hours. If you look out of the car too often, it will be likely 
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to unbalance it, and you want to keep as steady as possible. 
And besides,** he added in a lower tone, "your wife might grow 
dizzy if she looked down, and what would you do with a fainting 
woman up in the air?*' 

This was reasonable, so I promised to do just what he said. 
Mr. Jenkins showed me how to come to earth when we got to 
Russia; and as all was now ready, the balloon was held down and 
we stepped in. Baby was held up for a last kiss, and set up an 
awful yell when he saw his fond parents leaving him in that super- 
natural manner. 

We went up, up, up. All the time we heard the baby scream- 
ing as though he would split his lungs, but I knew they were 
pretty sound ones, as he had done the same thing before and had 
come through all right. My wife turned to me with a wavering, 
tearful look. '*0 George! to think of leaving our darling boy 
so, and he may have the croup or something else that is dreadful 
and die in the night !** I answered, that to judge by the noise he 
was making, he was in a pretty sound condition. This his 
mother thought was very unfeeling. 

The balloon did not seem to move much, but only blew back- 
wards and forwards, and I had no trouble in keeping it steady. 
It soon began to grow quite dark. My wife kept up her in- 
cessant chatter about the baby, for he had actually coughed once 
that day and she really seemed to be getting anxious. Tc add to 
this, a thunder-storm was coming up. Polly insisted upon being 
let down half a dozen times, but, as I told her, we might find 
ourselves in the middle of the Pacific, she at last gave that up. 

Well, the trials and terrors of that night I would not again 
undergo for all the wealth of the Czaror anything else you could 
give me. To judge from Polly's remarks, I was the most despic- 
able man on the face of the earth, or rather off of it; and I did 
feel miserable. She also said she did not care a rap what be- 
became of the Russian peasantry, if she knew she would ever get 
back to terra firma again and see her baby. 

At last the morning broke. Polly had cried herself to sleep 
and was now lying in the bottom of the car, wrapped in my 
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overcoat. It must have been about four o'clock when I heard a 
shout from below. 

**We must be nearly at Russia,** said I. So I went to the 
side of the car and looked down, expecting to be greeted by 
some outlandish Russian words, when, what was my amazement 
to behold, in the gray and misty light, Mr. Jenkins and his hired 
help, both looking up at me with broad grins oversprea4ing their 
faces! 

** Want to be pulled down ?'* shouted Mr. Jenkins. ** Yes,*' I 
called back, with growing wonder, for Mr. Jenkins and his man 
immediately began to haul us down by the rope which I had sup- 
posed had been untied when we began our journey the night 
before. The movement roused Polly, who sat up and asked if we 
had reached Russia. Her astonishment was as unbounded as 
mine when she saw Mr. Jenkins peering into the car. 

** Well," said he, *' are you ready to get out ? '* *' Oh, yes ! *' 
said Polly, where are we? You don't mean to say that we have 
been up in this car for a whole day and the earth has turned all 
the way round and we have missed seeing Russia ? And how is 
the baby? ** These questions she discharged in one breath. 

'* No,'* said Mr. Jenkins, " that is'nt quite the way of it. I 
thought one night would be enough for you and I guess you 
didn't want to see Russia very badly and so I just didn't untie 
the rope last night ; and besides," he added to his man in a 
lower tone, "I did'nt want to be arrested for allowing two 
lunatics to escape ! " 

My wife flattered Mr. Jenkins enough to make me jealous, 
but I felt subdued and didn't say anything. We found the baby 
all right and my wife hugged him to her heart's content. 

I told Mr. Jenkins he might take back the balloon and we 
would call the bill settled ; also that he needn't say anything 
about our trip to anyone. 

My wife and I have decided to give up our trip to Russia 
and to spend the day at Coney Island instead. We shall take 
the baby. 



FARMER JOHN'S SOLILOQUY. 

BY MRS. CHAS. B. YARD. 

I mout as well acknowledge, 'taint no use o* beatin' 'round, 
I've done a heap o' thinkin' plowin' up this faller ground, 
An' suthin's been a painin' an' achin' me like sin — 
I reckoned 'twas dyspepsy or malary kreepin* in. 

At last I got my dander up, an' to myself sez I, 

The biggest fool in natur's him that tells hisself a lie; 

I've been lettin* on 'tis malary, an* my stummick, when I 

know 
It's my conscience that's a hurtin* an' worryin* me so. 

I've been a shirkin* this here thing for thirty year or more, 
An' I orto had this shakin' up an' settlin* down afore. 
I've been honest fur as payin' goes, not a penny do I owe, 
But the kind o* cheatin' that I done was the kind that didn't 
show. 

My mind goes back to Hanner, when I fetched her here a 
bride — 

No apple bloom was sweeter, an' she nussled to my side 

Like she thought she had a right to, an* could trust me with- 
out fear. 

For the love I never hinted at for more'n thirty year. 

There was a churnin', bakin', bilin', there was nussin' an' the 

rest, 
From long afore the sun riz till he slumbered in the west; 
An' when the rest of us was done, an* lollin' round on cheers, 
Hanner was recuperatin' with her needle an' her shears. 
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But when life was ebbin' from that faithful, patient heart, 
I had to face the music — I hadn't done my part; 
And I couldn't help a thinkin*, watchin* out that weary life, 
That there's other ways o* killin*, 'xcept a pistol or a knife. 

It sounds like sacreligion, but I knew just what she meant 

As I whispered, " Fly to meet me when my airthly life is 

spent " — 
" Fm tired, John, so tired, but I've alius done my best. 
An' I may feel more like flyin* when I've had a spell o' rest." 



A SCIENTIFIC CONUNDRUM. 

BY MARY CONTANT YOUNG. 

When Darwin first emerged from college, 

" Behold!" they cried, **a man of knowledge." 

At first he labored hard to show. 

All men are monkeys here below; 

If so^ he's naught but what they call 

A learned monkey, after all! 

REDEEMED. 

BY MARY CONTANT YOUNG. 

Amid the purpling disc of earth. 
An angel lost her way, and wept; 

Her cry ** Peccavi," " guide me back. 

My wings are tired, and soiled, and wet." 

With crystal light the day stars beam 
Her path illumined, 'tis not too late — 

'Mid choral paens the angel rose 
And vanished through the Pearly Gate. 
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